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Editor's Introduction 


Seeing and hearing, looking and listening are major ways and means by 
which human beings learn. Aimed at broader opportunity for learning 
and more effectiveness in learning, many media have been developed and 
are widely used in all quarters of the world. 

The printing press, chalkboards, tackboards, globes, maps, charts, mod- 
els, mock-ups, slides, films, filmstrips, projectors, radios, recordings, and 
television are powerful testimony of mankind’s desire to learn and to learn 
well. These are audio-visual materials which bring the past into the pres- 
ent and crowd the record of years and even centuries into short periods of 
minutes. These helps to looking and listening make the whole world a 
real audience of events occurring in all corners of the globe. The story of 
contemporary life as it is being lived is presented to all men in all nations. 

Visual aids to learning have long been used in schools at all levels: ele- 
mentary, secondary, college, and university. During recent years audio 
aids have been found in many classrooms. But it was not until after the 
close of the Second World War that the significance and essentialness of 

audio-visual materials in teaching and learning were widely appreciated 
by classroom teachers, school administrators, and laymen. 

Sometimes the use of audio-visual materials has been referred to as the 
audio-visual program in a local school system. Such a designation seems 
unfortunate since there is an implication that these tools of learning and 
teaching are “things apart” from the regular curriculum and instructional 
program of the school. Motion pictures too often have been thought of as 
“school movies” rather than as “instructional films.” 

All audio-visual materials related to schools should be recognized as 
aids or as some ways and means of realizing the objectives or goals of an 
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educational program. Audio-visual materials are not ends in and of them- 
selves, but rather tools of learning and teaching. Since they are tools, these 
materials must be utilized within and along with the pattern of the in- 
structional program. 

The high value and efficacy of audio-visual media in the widest variety 
of learning and teaching experiences have been firmly established. How- 
ever, these media should not be used “just to use them.” These aids should 
be utilized only because they have inherent advantages over other means 
of learning and teaching in given situations. 

Audio-visual materials can be chosen wisely and used effectively only if 
teachers are intimately familiar with their individual, unique advantages 
and the correct methods of using them. It is therefore clear that classroom 
teachers along with supervisory and administrative officers in local school 
systems must “know” audio-visual materials and “know” how to choose 
and to use them. 

This volume is a scholarly but down-to-earth and usable treatment of 
audio-visual materials—their nature and use. It is illuminating and in- 
triguing. It emerges from the daily experiences of learners and teachers. A 
host of classroom teachers, school administrators, and producers of audio- 
visual materials have contributed to this book. 

The unique qualifications of the authors are strikingly demonstrated in 
this treatise on the why, the what, and the how of audio-visual materials. 
Experienced and prospective teachers alike will find this book stimulatin g 
philosophically and highly practical in their role as companions and 
guides in the process of learning. 


Jonn Guy FowLxkes 


University of Wisconsin 
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Authors’ Preface 


We have been teachers since the early 1930's. We have taught in the in- 
termediate grades, in junior and senior high schools, and have served in 
administrative and supervisory capacities. 

As we worked we recognized that children learn best when they have 
opportunities to see and hear for themselves, to examine, to manipulate, 
to question and discuss. One cannot long be a teacher without recogniz- 
ing that concrete experience is the best basis for all understanding. 

As we continued our teaching, we observed that audio-visual methods 
and materials serve as a very fruitful basis for effective learning, high 
pupil interest and enthusiasm, and success in school. 

In 1944, Mr. Wittich, and shortly thereafter Mr. Schuller on his return 
from the Navy, accepted positions at the University of Wisconsin. There, 
in the fertile environment of the School of Education and the Extension 
Division, both men worked on the university campus and also in the field 
with able and interested colleagues in training teachers about audio-visual 
materials—their nature and their use. 

During nine years of such work this book was evolved. As a result of 
these experiences, it has been written in such a manner that classroom 
teachers may immediately utilize it in daily classroom work. Similarly, 
student teachers may carry suggestions for using audio-visual materials 
into practice teaching situations. 

Thus, the central purpose of this book is to suggest some ways of more 
effectively meeting classroom learning problems through audio-visual in- 
structional methods. 


Audio-Visual Materials—Their Nature and Use has been completed 
with the professional assistance of many persons. 
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TRENDS IN THE MEDIA OF COMMUNICATION 


In the year 1900 communication was largely by word of mouth. This was 
in the “day” before the advent of the radio, during the early development 
of the motion picture, and before television. Since 1900 communication 
patterns have changed dramatically in almost all social situations, save in 
the school; the change in trend is indicated in Table 1.1. 

The daily newspaper circulation in the United States in 1900 was little 
more than 9,000,000. Within ten years this number had trebled. Today 
newspaper circulation is more than 52,000,000. Present-day newspapers 
with an increasing number of pages per edition roll off the presses in 
thousands of communities in morning, noon, and evening editions. Large 
type, white space, and startling headlines bid for reader interest morning, 
noon, and night—an incessant, day-in-and-day-out, repetitious demand 
for attention. 

To the newspaper we must add the influence of the magazine. At the 
turn of the century less than 226 magazines were being published, with a 
total circulation of 23,000,000. Within ten years this number had greatly 
increased, and today over 6000 magazines with more than 208,000,000 
circulation appear in offices, on the newsstands, and in our homes. More 
than one magazine subscription for every man, woman, and child, or 
approximately six magazines per family, come regularly into America’s 
homes. Magazines today are characterized by all manner of attention- 
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attracting devices. Picture magazines attractively supplemented with 
color intrigue the reader and arrest his interest. The modern magazine 
with its demanding format is a far different reader medium than the best 
of our current textbooks, which by comparison often appear drab. 


TABLE 1.1. EXTRA-SCHOOL TRENDS IN COMMUNICATIONS MEDIA 


1890 1900 1910 1920 1930 1940 1950 


Percent of literacy 
among Americans 
10 years and older 86% 89% 92% 94% 95% 96% 97% 


Daily newspaper 
circulation (in mil- (1914) (1949) 
' lions) 4.5 9.3 25.4 27.7 39.5 41.1 52.0 
Radios used in homes (1922) (1948) 
(in millions) 0.6 13.7 28.5 37.0 
Total radios in use (in (1948) 
millions) 0.6 14.7 45.0 73.0 
Known magazine 140 226 154 191 (1946) 
circulation (in mags. mags. mags. mags. 549 mags. 
millions?) to 7.1 to 23.8 to 344 to 52.8 to 208 
million million million million million 
cir. cir. cir. cir. cir. 
Feature-length (1935) 
motion pictures 564 523 450° 
produced 
Television receivers 
in use 5,000,000¢ 
Source: Mass Communications, Institute of Communications Research, University of Illinois, 1949. 
a Estimate. 


> Only magazines of known accurate circulation; 6000 magazines were actually published in 1946. 

e Motion Pictures and Filmstrips Catalog, Parts 12-13 of the Catalog of Copyright Entries, Library of 
Congress, January-June, 1950; July-December, 1950. 

d Wayne Coy, “The Present Status of Television,” Journal of the A.E.R., March, 1951. 

Prior to 1920 a radio ownership census was not considered worthy of 
public accounting. In 1920 less than a million homes were equipped with 
radio receivers. Today over 78,000,000 radios are in use—almost two sets 
for every home. Radios now begin their daily routine of newscasts in the 
dark hours of the early morning, They blare through mornings of “per- 
petual” emotion, soap operas, and serial stories. Radio programs vie for 
the attention of 150,000,000 listeners with musical comedies, orchestras, 
symphonies, mysteries and serials of high emotional appeal. The educa- 
tional use of radio, well established in some sections of the United States, 
is relatively neglected in the schools to which most of our children go. 

Today the communication techniques of the average American com- 


munity are being increasingly supplemented through telecasting. Any 
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teacher or parent who has observed the attention-getting and -holding 
influence of television as it affects the interest of children can easily 
appreciate its importance as a communication device. Television is not 
an addition to man’s technique in communicating ideas. It is rather a 
synthesis of all that he has learned about the printed page, the recording 
of sound, the ability to capture motion in film form, and finally the tre- 
mendous impact which occurs when all these media are welded into one 
dynamic force. Television is the fusion of many means of communicating 
information. The child who sits before the televised program of “Beanie 
and the Serpent” is held enraptured in the grasp of a many-sided demand 
for attention—visual and auditory. The same child will put aside even 
more basic demands for food and rest as he insists on continuing his iden- 
tification with heroes and heroines, both human and imaginative. 

Television is yet too young even to be a part of census statistics. Tele- 
vision, however, as it speaks directly to and for the benefit of the listener 
and hearer, becomes a means through which the viewer actually partici- 
pates in the ideas or information on the program. Television intrigues 
the viewer by means of every trick of mass communication developed 
within the last fifty years. Although this new medium is being experi- 
mentally investigated in a few isolated school situations, educators in 
general have not incorporated it in the classroom learning environment. 

To all of this add the phenomenon of the motion picture. Each evening 
as darkness descends, the marquees of nearly 17,000 motion-picture 
theaters flash into brilliance announcing single, double, and triple fea- 
tures. Motion pictures are currently produced at a rate of over 450 a year. 
Entertainment films, Grade A, B, and questionable, employ every trick 
of communication man has devised. Yet a study of film use in schools in 
the state of Wisconsin, where educational films are acknowledged to be 
widely used, reveals that only one teacher in six uses this medium regu- 
larly.* 

Amid this clamor for the attention of man’s eye and ear which typifies 
the “pull” of newspaper, magazine, radio, television, and motion picture, 
the school attempts to conduct its orderly revelation of the world environ- 
ment. But it does not fully use the communication techniques which com- 

1 Survey and Analysis of Audio-Visual Programs in Wisconsin Schools, 1948, conducted 


by the Wisconsin Department of Audio-Visual Instruction and the Bureau of Visual Instruc- 
tion, University of Wisconsin. 3 
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mercial agencies are devising to ensnare and hold the attention of indi- 
viduals—of “learners.” 

Those who teach, supervise, and administer schools might well ask 
themselves these questions: 

In the light of mass-communication techniques currently developed, is 
the voice of the school being lost? 

Are there in today’s communication techniques methods which lend 
themselves to the more efficient presentation of socially worth-while in- 
formation that currently comes within the domain of the school curricu- 
lum? 

It is time that the school attempt to rescue itself from the possibility of 
losing its voice in the welter of mass-communication techniques. It is 
time that the school attempt to ascertain whether or not there are some 
mass-communication techniques typical of today—radio, television, press, 
the magazine—which in part at least may be effectively applied to the 
day-to-day work of the school. 

Unless the school can communicate in an interesting, profitable way 
with its learners, there is little chance that many educational goals will 
be accomplished. 


THE CHANGING SCHOOL POPULATION 


The learner of the 1890-1900 era of necessity became accustomed to 
understanding what he could of his environment through verbalistic ma- 
terials. Let us describe him and then contrast him with the child who 
lives in today’s complicated world of communication techniques. 

The child of 1890, in a typical situation, completed an elementary- 
school experience which placed emphasis on his ability to read, to spell, 
to write, and to do simple arithmetic. This emphasis on reading, spelling, 
and writing demanded a high level of attention to detail and to mechani- 
cal perfection. 

When this child left the elementary school, he usually could read well 
largely because of the emphasis which his school placed on the printed 
word. From constant attention to the textbooks of that day he learned 
about his environment via the printed word. Following grade school he 
more often than not went on directly into a life situation or if he was one 


case out of twenty-five he went to high school to prepare himself for 
4 college entrance. 
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Because he was one in twenty-five, he was probably endowed with a 
high degree of intellectual curiosity. He became well trained by the 
standards of that day, not entirely because of the techniques of that time 
but because he represented a highly selected portion of the potential 
school-going age group. He was well above the 90th percentile in ability 
and intellectual curiosity. He was willing to undergo the tedium of 
memoriter learning techniques. He was willing to pore for long hours over 
the textbooks of the period, which were often characterized by poor 


TABLE 1.2. Toran ScHoot ENROLLMENT in the U.S. 


1890 1900 1910 1920 1930 1940 1950¢ 


Children of elementary 

age, 5-13 13,188,000 15,385,000 17,019,000 19,992,000 22,230,000 20,024,000 22,529,000 
Children enrolled in public 

elementary schools 14,181,000" 16,224,000 18,457,000’ 20,864,000 23,588,000 21,044,000 19,905,000 
Children of high-school age, 

14-17 5,255,000 6,019,000 7,220,000 7,736,000 9,341,000 9,781,000 8,571,000 
Children enrolled in publie 

high schools 202,000 519,000 915,000 2,200,000 4,399,000 6,601,000 5,557,000 
Percent of high-school-age 

children enrolled in high 

school 4% 8% 13% 28% 47% 69% 65% 


Source: 1944-46 Biennial Survey of Education in the U.S., U.S. Office of Education, and ibid, for 
oo tikes of Education estimates as of July, 1951. 

» Higher enrollment figure due to overage children. 

° Temporary change in trend due in part to military training. 
authorship, unattractive format, and questionable accuracy of informa- 
tion, particularly in geography and science. 

Today, nine out of ten children of elementary-school age are in the 
elementary schools of America. At the high-school level, approximately 
75 percent of the children of high-school age are enrolled in high school. 
Total enrollment figures from 1890 to 1950 are shown in Table 1.2. No 
longer can we say of all these children that they represent a segment of 
the possible school population that is highly “skewed to the right of the 
normal curve.” No longer can we expect from them the degree of interest, 
intellectual curiosity, or mental discipline inherent in the 1890 school 
enrollees. This situation poses a fundamental problem in instructional 
techniques. How can the responsibility of the schools of today be more 
effectively met? How can increasing areas of socially important informa- 
tion concerning an ever-widening world environment be made known 
and understandable to all the children who are in school? 5 
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Many of today’s schools continue to be “reading” schools. This often 
represents an unfortunate situation, not because learning from printed 
words is bad but rather because the readiness experience necessary to 
understand the words has not been provided. In order that reading ex- 
perience may be most successful, a broad background of readiness experi- 
ence must precede the study, perusal, and interpretation of the printed 
word. The problem of providing the background experiences necessary to 
achieve real understanding increases as the things we study represent 
areas remote in time or place. 

In too many instances the school of today is operating too nearly in the 
pattern typified by the 1900 school. It is a reading school, it is a verbal 
school, a school which is carrying over too many of the ineffective tech- 
niques of the preceding century and which in today’s communication 
world can no longer be condoned. 

In contrast to the 1890 school child, let us consider today’s child. The 
school child of today moves in a communication world which emphasizes 
objectivity, visual presentation, and graphic portrayal. Within the brief 
space of thirty to fifty years, communication grew from a verbal, reading, 
or word-of-mouth stage into a world that is characterized by an environ- 
ment of sharp visualization which demands the attention of the individual. 
In today’s communication world there are scores of voices which are 
much more successfully heeded than is the voice of the school. 

This state of affairs is partially revealed in a study entitled Early 
School Leavers.’ In it appears the following table entitled “Reasons Given 
by 957 High-School-Age Youth as to First Importance in Their Decision 
to Leave School.” 


1. Reasons Relating to School 


Preferred work to school 36% 
Not interested in school 11% 
Couldn’t learn, was discouraged 1% 
Was failing, didn’t want to repeat 6% 
Disliked a certain teacher 5% 
Disliked a certain subject 3% 
Could learn more out of school than in 1% 
2. Financial Reasons (clothes, spending money ) 21% 
8. Personal Reasons (health, parents, friends ) 10% 
6 ? National Child Labor Committee, Early School Leavers, Dillon, New York, 1949. 
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In approximately two-thirds of these cases of withdrawal from school, 
disinterest of one sort or another in school was the reason. Such headings 
as “Disliked a certain teacher,” “Disliked a certain subject,” “Not inter- 
ested in school,” give evidence of this. 

The heading, “Preferred work to school,” is a simple statement to the 
effect that of the two alternatives, school or work, work seemed more 
attractive. The heading, “Couldn't learn, was discouraged,” is another 
way of saying that in many cases the teaching methods employed by the 
school were not adequate. 

One can only surmise the extent to which communication failures were 
responsible for the attitude which allowed these youths to withdraw from 
school. Certainly, these young people found all around them more at- 
tractive opportunities than they found in school. 

Does not all this point again to the strong possibility that the techniques 
by which we are communicating information, ideas, and skills to learners 
need careful examination? There is reason to believe that the instructional 
methods we are employing today approximate too closely the traditional 
verbalistic techniques typical of the 1900 school and not those which will 
stand up in competition with the communication techniques that exist 
all about us in the extra-school world. 

As we examine the instructional tasks which confront the teacher, let 
us ask: Among the many modern techniques for communicating ideas 
which man has developed, can we find more interesting and effective ways 
of presenting socially important information about today’s world to 
today’s school children? 

Transcriptions, sound motion pictures, charts, bulletin boards, maps, 
globes, slides, and filmstrips can be effective avenues to learning. These 
can be used to help create more effective learning situations. Knowing 
the school’s instructional responsibilities, let us examine the communica- 
tion world which lies outside the school and from it adapt to the use of 
the schools the. techniques that can help make school work more effec- 
tive. 

There are many current communication techniques which can be 
effectively used in implementing the curriculum of the school. Many such 
techniques will be useful, not to replace tried and tested teaching mate- 
rials and methods but rather to supplement them effectively. It is the 
purpose of this book to show how this may be done. 7 
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CHANGING CURRICULA—NEW TOOLS OF TEACHING 
AND LEARNING 

The curriculum of the school must reflect the society it prepares youth 
to enter. The school’s primary responsibility, to communicate understand- 
ings of contemporary society to youth, is becoming more and more diffi- 
cult. 

Progress in almost all fields of human endeavor is tremendous. In 1900 
no more than 300 job classifications were listed by the federal census. 
Today the number is 3000. The scientific inventions since 1900 are more 
fundamental and more numerous than all those made in the history of 
man before that date. 

The rise of industrialization and its accompanying need for raw ma- 
terials brought from every corner of the world have opened up trade 
relationships with peoples unknown to the average citizen fifty years ago 
and still unknown to many of us today. 

The fields of art, literature, and handcraft have revealed the artistic 
and creative work of people living in the heights of the Andes, the flats of 
the muddy Congo, and the steaming rain forests of the Malay Peninsula. 

All through this, the usual curriculum sequence in social studies, 
science, and language arts has “slogged along,” perpetually behind in the 
race to keep abreast not only of past accumulations of information but, 
more important, of current developments in the affairs of men everywhere 
over the face of the globe. 

At the onset of World War II the usual elementary social studies text 
was concerned with the analysis of peoples of European backgrounds. 
This very logically grew out of the analysis of a 1900 society which re- 
vealed that most of the people in it were descendants of those who came 
from Europe, England, and the Mediterranean areas. World War II 
illustrated graphically how current factors can invalidate static values. 
The same students who during school methodically and laboriously read 
about people who came from the “type” countries of Europe read news 
items in the evening paper or news magazine about people and places 
never mentioned in their formal school work. 

During World War II the contribution made by the people of the 
Andean regions (copper and nitrate production to ease Allied war short- 
ages), by little-known tribes of the Malay Peninsula (who aided in cutting 

8 off the southeasterly advance of the Japanese), and by people of the 
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islands of Polynesia, Micronesia, Melanesia (on which the battles of the 
Pacific were fought) suddenly rushed them into positions of prominence 
which can no longer be ignored. For this reason, should the orderly in- 
vestigation of the “type” countries of the world be discarded? No. Rather, 
we must now add new areas of subject content to our schools’ responsi- 
bilities. And as more and more responsibility is assumed by today’s 
schools, we may well search for more effective teaching techniques. 

In the area of general science, nature study, chemistry, and physics, old 
text materials are being hastily rewritten. The textbooks of ten years ago 
did not mention jet propulsion. They did not include an understandable 
graphic explanation of the radial-type airplane motor. The text of the 
1940’s said nothing about heavy water, atomic fission, or the relationship 
between the cosmic energy of the sun and our current discoveries in 
atomic energy. 

Should the old be deleted? No. To it, the new must be added. 

Many of us are still using maps of the South Pacific which present that 
region as a vast uncharted stretch of blue water. Look at your own maps 
when you get back to the classroom. We know that in this vast uncharted 
mass of blue the major battles of World War II were fought. 

Look to the north as we analyze current news items in the magazines 
and newspapers concerning the strategics of a forthcoming possible con- 
flict. In the current news magazines we see references to polar distances 
and polar routes. How many of the maps in our classrooms are Mercator 
projections (oriented along the equator), a map projection which was 
invented by a sailing-vessel navigator over three hundred years ago when 
all surface navigation depended on compass direction alone? Unfortu- 
nately, this map is still in use in many of our schools today, whereas other 
orientations with focal points over the North Pole, over Asia, or over the 
Atlantic Ocean are now necessary. Many of our traditional points of view, 
preserved for no other reason than because of tradition, must now be 
reanalyzed. 

In the case of history, we look in vain in schoolbooks for materials con- 
cerning the backgrounds of Genghis Khan, Tibet, Korea. We know little 
about China’s history and current culture. A new and potentially power- 
ful social order is developing in India; but what do we know about the 
history of that country and the millions of people destined to take a 
prominent place in the world of affairs tomorrow? 
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Rather, our study of history has been concerned with the traditional 
European background. This study includes ancient history, modern Eu- 
ropean history, English history, and history of the United States. 

Should we discard this emphasis? No. But let us ask ourselves what 
we need to add for the good of young learners who will soon take their 
places as citizens in the “one world” of tomorrow. 

Contemporary achievements and advances in vocational crafts, techno- 
logical improvements in the techniques of home economics and home 
management and foods, skills in intramural sports, individual and team 
games in physical education and recreation, and progress in health, in 
safety—no matter what area of the curriculum we examine, the trend 
seems to be uniform. There is more and more to know—more and more 
of social importance, more and more experience which the learner must 
be given before he can assume full and desirable social participation in 
the rapidly expanding world of today and tomorrow. 

In the last half century the United States has expanded into an indus- 
trial civilization which depends on the nations of the world. It is no 
longer the self-sufficient community of a century ago. It is no longer the 
booming laissez-faire industrial community of fifty years ago. Today it 
finds itself in a position of world interrelationships to a degree which even 
the most liberal-minded of the frontier thinkers at the turn of the century 
would not have dared anticipate. 

In order to take cognizance of this, the curriculum is being expanded 
in terms of courses and subject content beyond anything that was 
dreamed of in the past. In order to meet this situation, state after state 
in the Union has increased the number of years the young learner is Te 
quired to remain in school. 

Since 1900, the required age of attendance has been increased from 14 
to 18 years. The person who contemplates entering a highly skilled voca- 
tional pursuit or a professional area may look forward to reaching the agé 
of 25 to 30 before he has attained enough formal educational experienc? 
to take his place with his co-workers. Within the period 1900-1950 the 
number of courses offered by the large metropolitan high school has in 
creased over 300 percent. It would scarcely be possible within one life- 
time for a given student to participate in all the courses offered in some 
of our largest urban technical high schools. 

10 While the number of courses has increased, the learning material of 
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prime importance up to this date, the textbook, has increased both in 
number and in number of pages. “In one series of textbooks which I 
checked, I found that on the average the content of our arithmetic text 
has increased by 25 percent; our social studies and geography texts have 
increased by 125 percent. Not only was the number of pages increased 
but the sizes of the pages as well. The best-selling fifth grade geography 
in the United States requires the teacher to teach over 1,000 concepts.” 

Today the American school steadily finds itself with more and more 
subject information to teach. Of necessity the child spends more time in 
school. Reliance on the chief instructional material, the textbook, has 
caused the average textbook to increase in size in terms of pages and 
page size. And still, vast areas of our world environment are not currently 
included in formal education course sequences. 

This situation leads directly to a searching inquiry on instructional 
procedures, basic information techniques, the effectiveness of currently 
used instructional materials, and the role of the teacher who faces an 
ever-widening responsibility for ever-increasing proportions of the school- 
age children who are coming to him for instruction. Along with this trend 
the lay public is voicing a continually mounting demand that the schools 
train young people more adequately to take their places in a contempo- 
rary world that is more demanding, more difficult to understand, and 
requires more from the learner than ever before in history. 

In this situation it is suggested that the teacher examine the role of 
audio-visual materials of instruction in terms of their ability to interest 
more completely the average child who is in school today, more effec- 
tively instruct him in the educational goals that have been chosen for 
him to attain, and more lastingly equip him with that socially desirable 
information which may be of use to him as he takes his place in the society 
of tomorrow. 


SUMMARY 
The American system of public education is a unique social invention 
found only in the United States. Inherently characteristic of this system 
is universality of educational opportunity. 


3 Floyde Brooker, “Communication Awareness and Current Social Responsibility,” Pro- 
ceedings of the Sixth Annual Visual Education Institute, Univ. of Wisconsin, Extension Divi- 


sion, July, 1948, p. 7. 11 
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Education in the United States has always reflected the society it 
serves. Originally, as an outgrowth of a frontier society, emphasis was 
placed on survival on a frontier. As the public school was carried west- 
ward, it accurately reflected the mood of the people of the frontier. The 
school characterized a laissez-faire society and became a symbol of 
democracy and an ideal. 

The United States is unique among the countries of the world in pro- 
viding public education to all its people. It is public education which has 
helped to achieve the high standard of living which this country has. 
Today the schools are confronted with the grave responsibility of evaluat- 
ing their effectiveness in interpreting the demands of our contemporary 
society to the learner. 

Educational opportunity for all means bringing all the children of all 
the people into schools. This has created a situation in which the char- 
acter of the average school pupil has changed markedly if we compare 
the 1950 elementary and high-school pupil with the 1900 elementary and 
high-school pupil. The pupil of today is the product of an entirely differ- 
ent environment than was his counterpart of 1900. Today’s pupil repre- 
sents a wider variety of inherent ability and range of interest than did the 
1900 pupil. 

The school curriculum today embraces responsibilities which were not 
even thought of in 1900. Increasing amounts of socially useful informa- 
tion come within the curriculum responsibility of today’s school. Areas 
of the world previously given no consideration in school must now be 
studied because of their contemporary social importance in all fields of 
human endeavor. In the fine arts, the social studies, science, home eco- 
nomics, and industrial and vocational art, great advances in accomplish- 
ment and techniques have been made which must be given consideration. 

A communication revolution has occurred in the last fifty years that is 
typified by the attention-demanding and communication techniques of 
radio, press, magazine, television, and theater. The school stands in the 
midst of this communication revolution and must be realistic in inquiring 
what its effects are on the habits, interests, and motivations of the average 
child in school today. 

The schools of today lag far behind contemporary society in develop- 
ing techniques for the dissemination of information. They find themselves 
confronted with vastly increased areas of socially important information 
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to be made known to youth. The schools of today are open to greater 


numbers of students of widely varied interests and aptitudes. 

These three developments will cause every thinking school teacher, 
supervisor, and administrator to ask himself such fundamental questions 
as: Am I sure that the educational objectives I hold today are socially 
important? Am I sure that the procedures I am using to help the pupils 
with whom I work become informed in terms of socially acceptable in- 
formation and objectives, are being presented through effective instruc- 
tional techniques? : 

One important means by which instruction can be improved is to be 
found within the area of audio-visual materials and techniques and their 
relationship to the more effective accomplishment of the goals of the 
modern school curriculum. It is to this end that this book has been writ- 
ten. 


Suggested Activities 


1. Compare the format of the modern textbook with that of older specimens 
you will find in the curriculum library, the school textbook depository, or 
the school or public library. Take into consideration such aspects as page 
size, type readability, presence or absence of pictures, style of writing, etc. 
Report your findings. 

s Compare course of study topics in current curriculum outlines with course 
of study topics listed in such outlines ten, twenty, thirty, and possibly forty 
years ago. These courses of study will be found in the curriculum labora- 
tory or in the instructional materials files of your local school system. Report 
your findings. 

3. Arrange interviews with civic leaders in your community. Ask such questions 

as these: 

a. In your opinion, have the schools of this community changed very much 
since you went to school? 

b. What school experiences were most helpful in preparing for your life in 
the community? 

c. What subjects did you like best? Why? 

d. How did you study history, geography, ete.? 

e. What do you like best about today’s schools? 

4. Conduct an interview with the local school superintendent or high-school 

principal to discover the following: 

a. To what extent has the number of courses offered during the last twenty 
years been increased? 
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b. How do students enrolled twenty years ago compare in intelligence, in- 
terest, general attitude, etc., with the students who come to school to- 
day? 

c. To what extent has attendance in this high school changed over the last 
twenty years? 

d. How many freshmen stay to graduate? Why do students drop out? 

e. How do the percentages of children of school age actually enrolled in 
local elementary and high schools compare with the national percentages 
listed in Table 1.2? What implications does this comparison have? 

What conclusions can you draw from this interview? 

5. Interview your fellow students and a sampling of high-school students, and 
ask such questions as these: 

a. What and how many newspapers do you read regularly? 

b. How much time each day do you spend listening to the radio? 

c. How much time do you spend on television? 

d. How much time do you spend reading magazines? 

e. How many motion pictures do you see per month? 

After you have completed your interviews, what are your conclusions? 

6. Make a survey of the radio habits, movie habits, television habits, and maga- 
zine and newspaper reading habits of a group of elementary-school children. 
Interview them and ask the questions in 5a-e above. What are your conclu- 
sions? 

7. Interview several teachers in the elementary school, high school, or college 
and ask them the following questions: 

. Do you use maps and charts in classroom work? 

. Do you use motion pictures to illustrate subject content? 

. Do you use filmstrips? 

. Do you use radio programs? 

. Do you use transcriptions and recordings? 

. Do you study the resources of the community which relate to your 

subject? 
After you have completed your interviews, what are your conclusions? Re- 
port your findings. 

8. Ask the high-school principal to help you locate the names of students who 
have dropped out of school during the preceding year. Arrange among your- 
selves to interview these students to discover: 

. Reasons for leaving school. 

. Attitude toward school work. 

. Best-liked teachers. 

. Best-liked school activities. 

. Least-liked school activities. 

. Things about school that could be improved. 

14 Following these interviews, prepare a digest of the findings and report to 
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your class. What are the implications of your findings for Questions 7 and 8? 
Does any relationship exist? 
9. Arrange for the viewing of the following films. Provide time for discussion 
of them. 
a. School House in the Red, Sound, Color, 43 min., W. K. Kellogg Founda- 
tion. 
. Wilson Dam School, Sound, B&W, 20 min., TVA. 
. Children Must Learn, Sound, B&W, 14 min., NYU. 
. And So They Live, Sound, B&W, 24 min., NYU. 
. Better Schools for Rural Wisconsin, Sound, Color, 29 min., Univ. of Wis., 
Bur. Vis. Instr. 
f. Achimota, Sound, B&W, 19 min., BIS. 
g. Nomads of the Jungle ( Malaya), Sound, B&W, 22 min., United World. 
h. Farmers of India (The Middle Ganges Valley), Sound, B&W, 22 min., 
United World. 
. Sampan Family, Sound, B&W, 16 min., International F ilm Foundation. 
j. Problem of Pupil Adjustment, Part 1, The Drop-Out; Part 2, The Stay-In, 
each B&W, 19 min., McGraw-Hill. 
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Recently the editors of Parade called together three staff artist-illustrators. 
They were experts. They made their living by visualizing ideas. The 
editors reported as follows: 


We asked them to draw an animal described by that very complete authority, 
the Encyclopædia Britannica: 

“The body is stout, with arched back; the limbs are short and stout, armed 
with strong, blunt claws; the ears long; and the tail thick at the base and taper- 
ing gradually. The elongated head is set on a short thick neck, and at the ex- 
tremity of the snout is a disc in which the nostrils open. The mouth is small and 
tubular, furnished with a long extensile tongue. A large individual measured 
6 ft., 8 in. In colour it is pale sandy or yellow, the hair being scanty and allow- 
ing the skin to show.”* 

Our artists’ rather befuddled efforts are shown [in Fig. 2.1]. 

Now compare them with the aard-vark pictured [in Fig. 2.2]. It proves that 
even the most precise words do not convey an idea as graphically as a single 
picture.” 


Notice how the three artists visualized the phrase “arched back.” Ob- 
serve their graphic interpretations of the “extensile tongue,” and of “the 
hair being scanty and allowing the skin to show.” 

Obviously the meaning given these words was related to varied indi- 


1 See aard-vark, in Encyclopædia Britannica, Senior Volume I, p. 4. 
2 Printer’s Ink, April 1, 1949. 
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Fig. 2.1. These three drawings were inspired by the same verbal description. (Courtesy of Parade, 
The Sunday Picture Magazine.) 


vidual experiences. None of the men had seen an aardvark. They had seen 
other animals, however. To one man the phrase “hair being scanty” re- 
called his previous acquaintance with elephants. To another this same 


phrase recalled an encounter with an opossum. Since the meanings varied 17 
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with the individual’s experiential backgrounds, variations in visualiza- 
tions occurred. 

If such variation in interpreting the printed word is apparent among 
adults, imagine what bewilderment 
can arise in the minds of younger, 
more naive learners. 

Why do these difficulties occur? 
This challenging question confronts 
every teacher who attempts to unravel 
the problems he meets in the class- 
room. 

Learning is a complex process. To 
discuss such an important process in 
a short space is to place restrictions on 
the contemplation of learning princi- 


Fig. 2.2. Visual experience with the aard- ples about which volumes have been 


vark gives meanings to the words used to de- et 
Y . 
scribe it. (Courtesy of Keystone View Co.) w atten 
It will be the purpose of this discus- 


sion to describe basic principles of the learning process in terms of their 
application to audio-visual experience. 


PERCEPTION—FOUNDATION OF LEARNING 


Our perceptor sensory mechanisms are our continuing contacts with 
our world of things and events. The eye, the ear, the nerve endings which 
respond to pressure, to heat and cold, and to odors and tastes are the 
means through which almost all learning is accomplished. They are the 
means of perception. 


In perception we apprehend objects or events. When we perceive, we trans- 
late impressions made upon our senses by stimuli from our environment into 
awareness of objects or events. . . . The objects and events of which we be- 
come aware are regarded in perception as present and as going on. This ac- 
tivity of perceiving is such a universal and intimate feature of our mental life 
that it is often difficult to realize that objects of the physical world do not merely 
present themselves and that we do anything more than open our minds to re- 
ceive them as they really are. It is easy to overlook the fact that we construct 
our world of things and events out of our sensory processes and that physical 
objects as we know them through sight, sound, taste, smell, and touch are 
products of our own perceptions. . . . 
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Fig. 2.3. The blind imagine people to have similar expressions. (Courtesy of Parade, The Sunday 
Picture Magazine.) 


Widely differing qualities of sensory experience depend upon the organs of 
sense and upon the nervous system. They are the basis of our knowledge of the 
world about us. Without them, there would be no awareness of anything.” 


The normal learner, insofar as the functions of his perceptor mecha- 
nisms are concerned, gains understanding in terms of multiple impressions 
recorded through eye, ear, touch, etc. These functions do not occur in 
isolation but rather through a blended pattern of any or all of the per- 
ceptor mechanisms that are stimulated by external occurrences. 

Understanding results from codrdinated perception. This phenomenon 
is proved by cases in which physical impairment of one sensory receptor 
eliminated the possibility of a complete perception pattern. Case records 
tell of vision being restored to persons who were born blind, Upon re- 
ceiving sight these persons at first experience a confused array of colors, 
strange shapes, and shadows which they are not able to understand or 
interpret, 


One such person was given sight at the age of eighteen by surgical operation, 
He reported that when light first flooded his eyes everything seemed hazy with 
no definite forms or arrangements, . . . 


* Howard L. Kingsley, The Nature and Conditions of Learning, Prentice-Hall, New York, 
1947, p. 262, 
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The doctor took him to a window, and asked him if he saw the hedge across 
the street. He replied, “No, sir,” for he had no idea which among the many 
strange forms was the hedge. He had to learn what a hedge looked like." 


This man had no doubt heard the word “hedge” many times in the 
eighteen years of his blindness. Actually he had attained no true under- 
standing of the word. Complete understanding depended upon other per- 
ceived experiences, the most important of which was visual. 

Other evidences of partial or incomplete perception reveal similar con- 
clusions: 


When a man is blind, he does not always see things as they actually are, but 
one thing is evident. He instinctively attempts to get a mental picture of things. 

The blind picture people as having identical masklike expressions. Since 
facial characteristics are not apparent to touch, they cannot visualize frowns, 
smiles, or expressive eyes [see Fig. 2.3]. Neither can they understand why a 
man’s face or shirt seem a different tone since both are called white.’ 


EANAN 


Fig. 2.4. Understandings emerge from experiences. 


Effective perception is thus a blending of sensations which then gives 
rise to thoughtful shuffling, arranging, and selection of a pattern. This 
pattern may be thought of as an understanding of an event or object. The 
process may be visualized as shown in Fig. 2.4. 


PERCEPTION—BASIS OF THINKING 
Adults, of course, are better thinkers than children, for the latter are 
guided in their thought by literal applications or limited applications of 
perceived experience. In thinking, the learner is limited by the number, 
variety, and scope of perceptions already experienced. Thus the learner 


t Ibid., p. 273. 
20 5 Sales Management, June 15, 1949, 
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who has it within his ability to draw upon a wide variety of background 
experiences which he can recall at will is apt to be more effective in his 
thinking than the learner who does not have this broad background. 

During the thinking process the learner is ordinarily confronted by a 
problem to be solved. If the problem is clearly understood, if it is inter- 
esting and challenging to the learner, if it is not so difficult as to dis- 
courage him, he will begin to search for and select appropriate under- 
standings which may apply to the ultimate solution of the problem. He 
will be able to recall understandings, or he may have to search for new 
information through new perception—treading, interviews, observation, 
and examination. Soon he will choose an answer; or, failing to do this, he 
will give up and leave the task unfinished. 

What actually happens in such a thinking process may be illustrated by 
a second-grade child’s search for understanding of how wool is grown 
and made into the cloth out of which his own clothing is cut. (See Fig. 
2:5.) 

In the intermediate grades children study the story of wool and woolen 
textile manufacture. Few children approach this study with much more 
than a superficial experience with wool. 

A child may touch the woolen fabric of his clothing and get experience 
with texture. He may observe the fact that the cloth, first seen as a gross 
mass, is made up of tiny threads. On pulling one of these threads apart, 
he can see the minute but single strands of wool, His interest may be 
aroused. 

Immediate understandings of color and texture, even a superficial un- 
derstanding of what weaving means, have been gained through first- 
hand perception. Problems come to mind: How are the various colors 
added? What is the relationship of the single fiber to the little bundle of 
fibers which make up the thread? 

To answer these the child begins searching through his own past ex- 
periences with woolen fabrics. He may recall none; but if he is interested, 
he will respond to his own need or to his teacher’s suggestions that he 
gain further experience with wool. 

What avenues are available to him? 

He may read. But as he reads, he will find that he is taken farther and 
farther afield from first-hand experience. In trying to understand such 


words as “Australia,” “sheep ranch,” “wool exchange,” “warp,” “woof,” 21 
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Fig. 2.5, Concrete experiences with wool help these learners to develop understandings. (Courtesy of 
Madison, Wisconsin, Public Schools.) 


“shuttle,” “shears,” and a host of other new symbols with which he may 
or may not have associated understandings, he may become more be- 
wildered than challenged. 

At this point he must have opportunities for additional real experience 
or perception. A visit to a farm to watch sheep being sheared or to a 
factory in which woolen things are fabricated would be valuable. Some- 
one from the community might be invited to the classroom to demonstrate 
the hand carding, spinning, and weaving of wool, and at the same time 
answer questions the children ask. A museum might be visited. 

The child whose curiosity has been aroused will respond enthusias- 
tically to perceptual experiences. In this case additional experiences with 
wool will help him achieve varied understandings of the processes in- 
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volved with wool and will allow him to draw conclusions as the result 
of his continued thinking about wool. If children do not get the new ex- 
perience that is needed, incomplete or half learning will result. 

Usually the difficulties of thinking and problem solving mount as the 
nature of the problem to be solved concerns things that are increasingly 
remote from opportunities for first-hand experiencing. The middle-grade 
child who is trying to gain an understanding of life in some remote area 
of the world is faced with greater barriers than is the child who wants to 
know more about plant life in the family garden. 

Consider the learning problem of the child who attempts to understand 
life on the desert. He is told that people who live in desert countries live 
in “barren areas.” He may be asked to describe “a sandstorm.” 

What understandings does the child who lives in our Middle West have 
which will help him to describe a desert sandstorm? His immediate per- 
ceptions may include the sensation of a grain of sand in his eye. A trip 
to the beach may have acquainted him with the feeling of sand on his 
arms and legs, He may have experienced high wind. Yet these dissociated 
experiences may not parallel very closely the sensations he would have if 
he were in the rocky, barren south slopes of the Atlas Mountains standing 
in the swirling, dry topsoil which infiltrates everything as a seventy-mile- 
an-hour wind whips relentlessly across the surface of the land. 

The thinking teacher will sense the child’s need for further experiential 
backgrounds. Obviously the most effective thing would be to transport 
the children to the desert, to the south slopes of the Atlas range. This, of 
course, is impossible. The next best thing is to contrive experiences, A 
feeling for the locale might be achieved through the construction of a 
model. Carefully selected photographs, both black and white and colored, 
would help as they were examined and discussed. An authentic sound 
motion-picture document about life in this desert region would add 
understanding. By contriving visual and auditory impressions of environ- 
mental situations it is possible to supply “real” or concrete experiences 
upon whose basis a more accurate understanding may be gained of life 
in an open desert. Out of these understandings, the sorting, associating, 
discarding processes of thinking may then proceed. The process may be 
visualized as in Fig. 2.6. 

The orderly process of thinking involves the selection of those under- 
standings which apply, and the discarding of those which do not apply, 23 
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in the solution of a problem. The basis for thinking is a body of under- 
standings from among which selection may be made. Understandings are 
the outcomes of perceptual or real experiences with events or things. 
Thus the basis for thinking is a broad background of perceptual experi- 
ences. 


S 
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Fig. 2.6. Understandings become the basis for thinking. 


In a complex world environment where the learner is often unable to 
have had a wide range of personal perceptual experience, audio-visual 
materials may be useful in simulating many desirable and needed per- 
ceptual experiences. 


PERCEPTION—BASIS OF ATTITUDE FORMATION 

What is an attitude? 

Many descriptions of attitudes might be quoted. One which serves our 
purpose well has been voiced by Gordon W. Allport; “An attitude is a 
mental and neural state of readiness, organized through experience, exert- 
ing a directive or dynamic influence upon the individual's response to all 
objects and situations with which it is related.” 

How may this definition be applied to the problem of how children 
form attitudes toward frontiersmen or pioneers? Attitude formation may 
start during conversations around the dinner table as children listen to 
parental views. A scoffing remark about the Thanksgiving Day celebra- 
tion may lastingly influence one’s regard for pioneers. The feelings the 
parent expresses as he speaks about Thanksgiving and the pioneers may 


ê Gordon W. Allport, “Attitudes,” A Handbook of Social Psychology, Clark University 
Press, Worcester, 1935, p. 810, 
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later arouse or deaden the child’s desire to investigate American history. 
A child’s awareness of the idea of “frontiersmen” or “pioneers” may spring 
from purely emotional experience gained in home conversations about 
the subject. 

At school, on the other hand, “the pioneer idea” will most likely be 
studied in connection with concrete and verbal experience. During this 
study, meanings, associations, and the attitude ultimately adopted may 
change drastically. 


Fig. 2.7. Reflective thinking rather than emotion is a more hopeful basis for the attitudes we develop. 


Classroom study situations can create understandings about pioneer 
life through realistic and concrete experiences. Concrete experiences may 
include models of pioneer villages, and trips to the museum to examine 
pioneer home construction, costumes, utensils, and other things related 
to frontier living. A well-planned bulletin board with illustrations can 
help visualize pioneer life. A motion-picture film can reveal a recon- 
structed frontier village complete with people who talk in the pioneer 
way of speaking. These added experiences and understandings can alter 
a pupil’s original attitude or create an entirely new one. 

On the basis of such learning opportunities, a pupil can compare life 
today with frontier living a century ago. The understandings he selects 
from his experience, and the associations he builds in attempting to un- 
derstand living conditions then and now will ultimately modify his whole 
“feel” or attitude toward the pioneers who opened the West. The child 
of today may gradually begin to associate the life of the pioneer with 
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democratic purposes. Attitudes based on imitation or emotion give way 
to those which the learner himself forms on the basis of his new concrete 
experiences, understandings, and thinking. 

The diagrammatic representation in Fig. 2.7 shows the multidirectional 
relationship between attitudes, thinking, recalled perception, and con- 
crete experiential backgrounds. Although the diagram shows three levels 
—perceptual, thinking, and attitudinal development—all are endlessly 
intermeshed and interrelated. 


THE INTERRELATED PROCESSES IN LEARNING 

As a young learner attacks a problem through thinking, he may be in- 
fluenced by an attitude of mind that is well established if only on an 
emotional basis. He will probably begin to search for additional under- 
standings. He may gain these through interviews, through reading, 
through discussion, or through concrete experiencing. If he is an orderly 
thinker, he will then select the data that fit his purpose and apply them 
in the solution of his problem. 

Members of a junior-high-school class were asked at the beginning of 
a unit of work to express their feelings toward colored people. The most 
predominant attitude revealed that most of the children felt very superior 
to these people. When they were asked to describe colored people, their 
responses included such words as “not too bright,” “entertainers,” “serv- 
ants.” Most of the students described the colored person in terms of a 
stereotype. 

Following additional discussion, the group admitted that it needed 
more information. Books were consulted, biographical accounts about 
famous colored people were read, two filmstrips’ were selected which 
visualized the similarities and dissimilarities among the peoples of the 
world, and several carefully selected sound films? were shown which 
transported the audience into parts of the world where colored people 
lived. 

The stereotype idea was soon exploded. Even casual examination of 


the film material revealed startling anthropological differences among 
colored people. 


“We Are All Brothers, 54 frames, Silent, B&W, Public Affairs Committee; Man, One 
Family, 57 frames, Silent, B&W, Film Publishers, Inc. 

* Watussi of Africa, Sound, B&W, 11 min., Encyclopædia Britannica Films; Pygmies of 
Africa, Sound, B&W, 17 min., EB Films; The Mangbetu, Sound, B&W, 10 min., EB Films. 
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Photographs of Negro architecture were studied. Specimens of hand- 
craft, sculpture, carving, and art were examined. Students who pre- 
viously had been very dogmatic in their assertions showed evidences of 
doubt about some previously held beliefs. Carefully planned classroom 
procedure had begun to modify the imitated or emotional attitudes of the 
students. 

In another situation a group of tenth-grade pupils studying economic 
geography expressed great surprise when told that the highest per capita 
development of hydroelectric power was not in the United States but in 
Switzerland. The preconceived attitude that Americans are superior was 
so firmly ingrained in the minds of this group that actually seeing a sound 
motion-picture film’ which showed many electric ranges, electric lights, 
and radios even in the most remote Swiss chalets was not sufficient to 
alter this original attitude in many of the students. Further discussion, 
further reading, further reference to simulated experiences were required 
to alter the prejudice of the group. 

In another group of upper-intermediate-grade children the attitude that 
people who live far away must therefore be very unlike them was held so 
completely that they at first failed to accept some of the obvious simi- 
larities which exist. During a study of the people of Chile, the similarities 
between the San Joaquin valley of California and the fertile central valley 
of Chile were being discussed. Even in the face of this, these twelve- and 
thirteen-year-old children held a persisting attitude of “foreignness” to- 
ward Chileans. After having seen a 16 mm. sound film which showed 
women in Chilean households preparing the noon meal and cutting vege- 
tables such as carrots, peas, beans, and others familiar to every class 
member, most of the group were unable to identify the vegetables. To 
them the obvious was “too simple.” It just could not be that people who 
lived 4000 miles away cultivated and ate some of the same vegetables 
that are raised in the United States. However, further discussion and 
additional showings of the film dispelled the false impressions. 

In the classroom the teacher has an opportunity to approach the prob- 
lem of modifying, influencing, and actually building socially desirable 
attitudes, That this can be accomplished through carefully planned 
learning situations has been brought out. Attitudes can be formed or at 


" Children of Switzerland, Sound, B&W, 11 min., EBF., 
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least modified. By supplying positive and graphic opportunities for un- 
derstanding, a reservoir of readiness can be established. This background 
of “learned” understandings may allow for thoughtful sorting, arranging, 
and testing. Thus real “experience” is perhaps the classroom’s most hope- 
ful avenue through which we can help influence children as they think 
their way toward socially desirable attitudes and patterns of future action. 
Through these carefully planned classroom learning opportunities we 
can more effectively provide students with materials for discriminating 
thinking when they deal with the problems of living and acting in both 
the present and the future. 

This becomes the high social purpose of education. 

Effective instructional techniques depend greatly upon providing 
young learners with wide varieties of participatory experiences. When 
children begin their school life they have the opportunity of examining 
the world about them through direct observation. They may take field 
trips in the community. They may visit the water plant, the post office, 
the corner grocery store. They may engage in conversation with the 
people who operate local industries. All this very effective learning is 
accomplished through seeing, hearing, feeling, manipulating, and ex- 
amining. It is nature’s own way of learning—by seeing and hearing 
simultaneously, by becoming “aware” through the interdependent func- 
tioning of these two primary sensory receptor mechanisms, the eye and 
the ear. Through concrete, first-hand impressions young children become 
familiar with the world about them. 


UNDERSTANDING IN READING 


We soon recognize that among average children in the first grade those 
who have many first-hand experiences often make most progress in 
learning to read. As these first-graders begin to read, they read about 
things they have experienced. The words they see soon become associated 
with these experiences. The child discovers he is able to gain comprehen- 
sion in reading because he associates more and more experiences with the 
symbols which stand for them. 

But what happens when, in the upper grades, we leave our community, 
our homes, our neighbors? What happens to the close relationships we 
have heretofore held? What happens to our learning experiences when 
we study about things, places, locations, and climes which may be thou- 
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sands of miles away or which for one reason or another may be inaccessi- 
ble to our direct audio-visual experiencing? 

We know very well what happens. Learning efficiency declines because 
no longer are we able to be the first-hand “see-ers,” “doers,” “listeners.” 

How can we be sure that the written word brings us the exact idea 
that the author had in mind, the author who has been there, the author 
who has seen for himself? Children seldom have had the experiences 
about which an author writes. Often the author’s words may set the child 
to thinking about some altogether different experience from what the 
author meant to report. Frequently a given word becomes associated with 
what the adult calls a “wrong” experience. Out of these circumstances we 
see the poor reader emerge, the child who is content to sit in the corner 
and remain silent. 

The first-grade child who reported that her younger sister was “double 
years old” related her own “twice as much” understanding of the word 
“double” to the fact that her one-year-old sister had passed her second 
birthday, 

The child in the urban community who reported that she reached 
adolescence before discovering through first-hand experience that a cow 
was bigger than a mouse had read the story of dairying in complete ab- 
sence of anything but literal understanding of the cow-and-stanchion 
photograph in her second-grade reader. 

The third-grader who paused in bewilderment over the meaning of 
the story about the boy on the bicycle who always rode “ahead” applied 
only his literal understanding of the word “head.” Little wonder that he 
saw difficulty in riding a bicycle and a “head” at the same time. 

Often in the transition from the storybook, fairy-tale literature of the 
pre-primary and primary level, children find difficulty in accepting the 
reality of things they read about in upper-grade books. Reading material 
about people and events in remote places is often only partially under- 
stood because the child has had little or no concrete experience from 
which to gain an understanding of the words he meets. 

A boy in the fifth grade, after reading a chapter on the pygmies in 
Africa, in all seriousness questioned the real existence of such places, 
things, and, most important, people. His earnest question, “Are they like 
fairies?” revealed his skepticism. i 

A junior-high-school child returning from a trip east hesitatingly ad- 29 
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mitted a feeling of disappointment when, on entering what her geography 
book had described as “heavily industrialized New England,” she passed 
instead through vast stands of virgin timber and mountain terrain. When 
asked what she had expected, she replied, “I had read about the heavily 
industrialized New England states. Industry means factories, and I didn’t 
see any.” 

This girl expected some great change representing industrialization to 
occur the moment the car in which she was riding crossed a state line. 
Similar misinterpretations arise in attempts to understand such common 
phrases as “famous for citrus fruits,” “famous for textiles,” etc, 

To vocalize the sounds of the printed word symbol without associating 
a meaning to that symbol is pure verbalism. To pursue reading per se in 
the absence of wide readiness experience in the first grade, junior high, 
or high school is the academic crime of verbalism—verbalism which refers 
to reading as a mechanical thing without understanding. Children and 
young people who read must first have wide opportunities for the direct 
experiencing or contrived experiencing of those things, events, processes, 
or ideas to which the printed symbols refer. It is only on the basis of ex- 
periencing that the printed symbol can take on comprehension or under- 
standing. 

The meaning of the printed word is almost always associated with 
previously gained understandings, most of them concrete. Just as the 
primary teacher acknowledges that before the word must come the idea, 
so in all aspects of learning, upper grades and high school, each teacher 
must assume the responsibility for being sure that the background ex- 
periences which underlie the comprehension of the printed word are 
provided to the conscious experiencing and understanding of the student. 
This is as true of a second-grade social studies pupil as it is of the college 


freshman enrolled in biology, mathematics, or the social history of the 
United States, 


EXPERIENCE AND CREATIVE EXPRESSION 


Children of relatively equal intelligence will vary in their enthusiasm 
for entering into a conversation, making a report, or participating in 
recitations very largely in terms of the ideas they have. The child who 
comes from a home where the family conversation includes him, where 
good books are available, where vacation trips are often taken, will have 
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a decided advantage over the child that does not have these opportunities. 

An art teacher in a large midwestern city was asked what relationship 
she thought existed between experiential background and artistic ex- 
pression. Her reply indicated that, according to her observations of 
children’s ability and art, she was convinced that there was no such thing 
as creativeness per se, but rather that the child who had wide experience 
with things likewise had lots of ideas to put down on paper. Similar ob- 
servations have been made concerning written composition. The child 
who has had much experience with things and events usually is not at 
a loss for a subject about which to write, whereas the reverse is true of 
the child who has not had the advantage of wide experiencing, 


OVERCOMING SOME BARRIERS TO TEACHING 

Teachers in the modern school create innumerable situations for 
realistically bringing an understanding of the world to children, But ask 
any teacher the question, “Are you satisfied with what you are doing?” 
and she will say, “Yes—reasonably so—there are many things that I 
know I should be doing, but I cannot for one reason or another.” 

Upon pressing this point the conversation may proceed like this: “I 
can’t do much about taking my children to ‘faraway places.’ Reading is 
too often the only medium through which I can give the children experi- 
ence with the cultures, peoples, vocations, and home life of other lands. 
Many times I realize that no child can attach real meaning to this verbal 
experience—he hasn't really seen, really known these people; the words 
are, well, just so many words. The child who has never seen the home of 
an Indian farmer in the Punjab, the child who has never been in the home 
of a Greek farm family on the barren slopes near Athens, the children 
who have never lived on the south slopes of the Atlas Mountains—well, 
how can they know? Often I say I wish I could do something about 
this, but I realize that it is relatively impossible, so I just make the best 
of it and do the best I can.” 

A little way down the corridor another interview reveals a similar feel- 
ing of inadequacy: “It’s like this. In the spring we begin talking about 
the growth of plants or about the life cycle of insects. We want to learn 
just how all this happens, but we can’t watch things grow. It happens too 
slowly. Suppose that in the window box over there we planted a seed. In 
order to watch that seed actually grow we might have to say, Johnny, you 31 
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take the 12 to 1 o'clock shift; Mary, you take the 1 to 2 o'clock shift, 
Betty, you take the 2 to 3 o'clock shift, etc., around the twenty-four hours.’ 
Now that would be impractical if not impossible. If we want to watch the 
butterfly as it emerges from its cocoon, we'd have to post a twenty-four- 
hour watch in our classroom so that someone would always be there to 
sound the alarm when at last that marvelous event, the ‘breaking out, 
occurs. Oh, there are many things in science that we can talk about. If 
there were only some way to see them all happen. But I guess that is one 
of those impossible things. We'll just have to do the best we can.” 

And later on in the high school, an interview with the history teacher 
goes something like this: “Every time we work at the unit on westward 
expansion we talk about covered wagons, sod houses, and Sutter's Mill. 
We speak of such terms as ‘privation,’ ‘frontier spirit, ‘hardship, ‘indi- 
vidualism.’ I can see the puzzled frowns cross the brows of my students, 
and I say to myself, ‘If I could only turn back the clock. If I could only 
take these students to see the things we are talking about. But we can't, 
so we make the best of the job by turning to the pages of our textbook. 
by looking at the crude woodcuts and the line drawings which adorn the 
pages. If only we could have real, living, background experiences of our 
own. If only we could know the actual experiences that these pioncers 
had. What a way that would be to study history!” 

Later the home economics teacher reports: “Too often I feel that we 
are just mixing ingredients. We put in so much of this and so much of 
that, set the oven at the proper temperature, and presto, out comes the 
finished product. For most of the youngsters, that is all right. It’s just do 
this, do that, and you get the results. But more and more youngsters are 
becoming curious. They want to know how this happens. I do the best I 
can by explaining about the leavening processes, about the action of 
shortenings on the tiny granules of starch, but something seems to be 
lacking. I can’t always be sure that the thing I see in my own mind is 
ae understood by the children. I guess there isn’t too much I can 

o. 

All these traditional barriers to complete experiential learning have 
long been recognized. There are beginnings that any teacher can make 
regardless of the classroom situation in which he finds himself. He can 
examine the use he makes of the blackboard. He can investigate the com- 

32 munity for field trip possibilities. He can start making his own file of 
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mounted pictures, and pay more attention to the bulletin boards he ar- 
ranges. 

But today, among the many things which are credited to the genius of 
twentieth-century man, a new science of education is emerging—the 
science of visual education. It is the means by which the experiences of 
the world, regardless of whether they existed in the past, are apt to exist 
in the future, or exist in some remote portion of the planet, can be brought 
into any classroom in any community. Through the medium of the film- 
strip, the motion picture, the transcription, the radio, television, and the 
slide—through the teacher’s opportunity to handle creative activities in 
any of these media, our schools are blessed with a situation in which, in 
addition to clever use of the blackboard, bulletin board displays, creation 
of effective models, well-planned field trips, the outcomes of a modern 
technology can be included. Today through filmstrips, transcriptions, 
films, maps, charts, and globes we can investigate the outlying reaches 
of our physical world. The physical environment, whether it be “too 
big,” “too small,” “too fast,” or “too slow,” can be captured for study and 
restudy. Knowledge about the world can be made available to the small- 
est class in the most remote school in the country at the exact moment of 
need—all at the click of a switch. 

The youth who come to our schools today are living in a world in which 
all the people share in the problems of survival. They must know not only 
what Pumpkin Hollow raises as its chief products but that new air termi- 
nals have been built in central China, They must know why automatic 
voting machines are being adopted and why children in some lands are 
starving and in need of educational opportunities similar to those that are 
guaranteed to all the children in the United States. They must know that 
in India the untouchable caste has been legislated out of existence and 
that now at least a minimal public education is provided for all the chil- 
dren. Most important, today’s youth must understand the implications of 
all these circumstances and events as they apply to the world they will 
enter as adults. Upon their shoulders the responsibilities of tomorrow will 
fall. 

The modern school plant has become the place in which pupils learn, 
experience, prepare for, and understand their place in tomorrow’s world. 
The school must reveal the living world of today if it is to help build the 
kind of civilization we wish to guarantee for tomorrow. 33 
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It is the purpose of succeeding chapters in this book to investigate the 
degree to which the traditional and current problems of education can 
be made more graphic, more effective, more vivid, more meaningful, more 
likely to become an integral part of building the attitudes which the 
children of today must have if they are to function effectively in the 
complex, unknown world of tomorrow. 


SUMMARY 

Our immediate and expanded environment is the result of our ability 
to perceive. Our understanding of events, places, and objects is a direct 
outgrowth of our ability to perceive. Our perception of things depends on 
our ability to see, hear, touch, taste, and smell. 

As individuals we gain an understanding of our surroundings through 
the interplay or interrelationship of our own sensory perceptor organisms. 

The basis of all understanding, thinking, and attitude formation is real 
experience. In a world which is daily becoming more complex because of 
the growing interrelationships of man, the child in school needs to know 
more about his entire environment. Because in this complex world the 
learner is unable to have the wide range of first-hand or real experiencing, 
the problem of the teacher becomes more complicated. 

The responsibility for providing first-hand experiences out of which 
understanding may occur affects many areas of the curriculum. 

Other things being equal, the child who is a good reader will succeed 
in terms of his readiness or background experiences. On the basis of many 
and wide experiences he will be able to associate meanings with the 
words which symbolize or “stand for” these experiences. 

The child who is asked to express himself through the medium of art, 
drawing, oral or written communication, etc., needs to have many first- 
hand background experiences. The child who has many of these experi- 
ences is more likely to succeed in creative expression because he has many 
understandings based on perception from which to draw his creative 
ideas, 

In our schools we are investigating a complex physical and social en- 
vironment characterized by phenomena which are too big, too small, too 
fast, or too slow to be captured for classroom study. Frequently distances 

34 interfere with first-hand experiencing. In this kind of complex world the 
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role of contrived experiences becomes very important to classroom pro- 
cedure, 


Suggested Activities 


l. Select a description of some little-known object from an encyclopedia. Read 
it to your classmates. Ask them to “rough sketch” their visualization of this 
description. Examine the sketches for evidences of differing background 
experiences, 

2. Make a classroom collection of stories, incidents, or quotations which reveal 
that “how and what we think often depends on the experiences we have, or 
have not had.” Collect examples like: 

a. “The Chinese delegate to the United Nations was confronted by a re- 
porter who asked: 

‘What strikes you as one of the oddest things about Americans?” 
After a moment the Chinese delegate replied: ‘The peculiar slant of 
their eyes!’ ” 

b. Overheard as the young child prayed—“Give us this day our jelly bread. 
And lead us not into Penn Station . . .” 

c. The teacher was telling the story, “The Jackal and the Alligator.” She 
paused and almost as an afterthought asked: “You all know what an al- 
ligator is?” 

“Oh yes,” answered the small boy, “it’s one of those things you ride up 
and down on.” 

. Examine the learning objectives listed in a typical unit of work in a course 
of study of a subject area in which you are interested. As an alternative, 
analyze some of the study questions at the end of a typical chapter from a 
textbook in the subject in which you are interested. State the background 
perceptual experiences a learner must have in order to respond intelligently 
to the activity in question. 

4. In the preceding exercise, what classroom teaching techniques are implied in 

providing the experiences this same learner will have to have? 

5. Interview a primary-grade reading teacher, and ask the following questions: 
a. What readiness activities do you help children engage in before attempt- 

ing beginning reading? 
b. What is the relationship of readiness activity to success in reading? 
c. Do home backgrounds (presence of good books in the home, family 
travel, family group conversation ) reflect in children’s reading success? 
Report your interview to your classmates. What conclusions do you have? 
Conduct similar interviews with teachers of art, social studies, ete. Formu- 
late similar but appropriate questions for your interviews. 35 
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The civics class was dismissed. The principal moved forward to discuss 
his observations with the teacher. 

“A fine lesson, Miss Jones,” he said and, after a pause, “As you were 
explaining the organization of the Supreme Court, it occurred to me that 
a diagram on the chalkboard might have helped.” 

Miss Jones considered this a moment. “You're right—and the same 
thing could have been done to explain the cabinet functions. But I feel 
so helpless when I attempt to use the chalkboard, I guess I'm not—well 
—just not artistic.” 

For hundreds of years the chalkboard has been a basic technique of 
instruction. All during this time, teachers have been using the chalkboard 
with varying degrees of success. Too often they have shunned its use 
because they have felt as Miss Jones did. This need not be the case. It is 
the purpose of this chapter to describe chalkboard techniques which are 
easily and effectively used and which are within the ability of any teacher 
interested in improving instruction through good chalkboard utilization, 


AN ESSENTIAL TOOL OF INSTRUCTION 
In today’s museums, the slates which served as chalkboards in colonial 
schools remind us that chalk, eraser, and chalkboard surfaces have for 
centuries helped children to learn. 
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The modern version of the old blackboard has a variety of forms. It 
varies from the smooth flat surface of quarried slate in older schools to the 
pastel-shaded, dull-surface chalkboard areas which fit beautifully into 
the general decorative scheme of the modern classroom. Between these 
extremes are the dull-finish, paint-coated surface of wood or composition 
board, the etched plastic surface, and the mossy-finish glass panel. 

An authoritative description of the modern chalkboard appears in the 
Guide for Planning School Plants: “New demands for light reflection in 
the classroom and avoidance of dark areas are being successfully met by 
the new light-colored chalkboards. The best of them give good \ isibility, 
are durable, and contribute to the attractiveness and eye comfort of the 
classroom. Such light chalkboards should replace blackboard. Sixteen to 
twenty lineal feet of chalkboard is generally sufficient for an elementary 
classroom.” 

In classroom situations demanding specialized use of the chalkboard, 
adjustments in terms of size, position in relationship to viewers, and other 
considerations call for special installations. Regardless, however, of the 
many forms in which it appears in the present-day schoolroom, the 
chalkboard continues to be an integral part of the classroom environ- 
ment. 

In the well-designed modern classroom the pastel-colored chalkboard, 
ranging in tone from yellow to green, may be described in terms of its 
physical characteristics: 


1. An effective chalkboard provides maximum contrast between back- 
ground and line drawing or printed symbol. 

2. An effective chalkboard eliminates glare. This was a common problem 
of the traditional, smooth-ground blackboard surface. 

3. An effective chalkboard is colored to blend with the interior room 
decoration and create a restful atmosphere. At the same time it must 
be efficient in terms of visual characteristics, Chalkboards are usually 
pastel green, yellow, or black. 

4. An effective chalkboard is mounted so as to be within easy arm’s 
reach of the pupils. The mounting will vary, depending on the age 
group using the chalkboard, 


a ioe $ 
Pee on Schoolhouse Construction, Guide for Planning School Plants, Nash- 
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TECHNIQUES FOR USING THE CHALKBOARD 
A basic understanding of lettering, of preparing the chalk, of executing 
simple line drawings, and of creating more complex visualizations by 
means of the special chalkboard techniques about to be described should 
give any teacher reasonable facility in creating myriad chalkboard study 
opportunities for the children who work under his guidance. 


SELECTING THE CHALKBOARD SPACE 


Choose a section of the chalkboard which can be easily seen by all the 
children. The angle from which the children view the chalkboard must 
not be too acute; they should have as “front-on” a view as possible. In all 
cases, portions of the blackboard which reflect a glare of light entering 
from windows or artificial sources should be located; the situation should 
be corrected by means of sun curtains, changes in seating, additional 
artificial lighting, or replacement of the chalkboard surface with the new 
glareproof material. Use the following simple test in choosing the best 
chalkboard space: 

Write a few words or draw a simple sketch on each chalkboard panel. 
This may seem repetitious, but it is practical and worth while. Walk 
around the room and view the entire chalkboard space from at least five 
key positions in the seating area. The presence of glare caused by un- 
fortunate angles of light and seating will be apparent. Today, fortunately, 
most chalkboards are relatively free of glare, but in classrooms that have 
the old smooth-surface types it will be necessary to consider glare and 
seating. 

On the basis of your test, determine the space on which the words and 
drawings are completely and comfortably visible, 


PREPARING MATERIALS 


The chalkboard should be thoroughly clean. Before using a panel of 
the board, all excess chalk powder and smudgy surface dust should be 
removed. Erasers should be cleaned regularly, as should the chalk trough. 
A uniform downward stroke of the eraser is an effective way to remove 
old drawings and lettering; avoid a scrubbing or irregular motion. The 
type of erasure may seem inconsequential, but experimentation will show 
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that greater legibility can be attained on a surface on which uniform 
downward strokes have been used. (See Fig. 3.1.) 

The chalk should be prepared for the various uses to which it is put. 
Just as pencils are sharpened to flat broad points, sharp points, or blunt 


‘Give mea 
clean start, 
1 


: in lifel/— 


w 
A ae eee 4 


= to make it talk vividly and clearly — see that Hold the eraser so that the greatest cleaning 
blackboards are washed every other day — or more width comes into play. To get the best results, 
often if necessary. use only firm, DOWNWARD strokes. 


Fig. 3.1. (This and Figs. 3.2 and 3.3 courtesy of The Jam Handy Organization.) 


rounded ends, so should full-length pieces of chalk be prepared for 
specific tasks (Fig. 3.2). For harsh outline work the chalk should first be 
scraped over coarse sandpaper to produce a blunt-angle end surface. For 
detail shading or faint guide lines the chalk should be sharpened to half 


When using square 
or rectangular ends, 
grip the chalk 
firmly between the 
thumb and middle 
finger, with the 
‘first Finger extended 
to the tip of the 
chalk. Bear down 
hard when drawing. 
The finger will 


Pare the chalk to a square end and a 
rectangular end, for use in drawing lines of two keep the chalk from 


different weights, and to a point for fine lines, 
such as dimension lines. 


breaking. 


Fig. 3.2. 
its original diameter. For shading, grasp the chalk so as to bring the 
longest surface against the chalkboard, Use chalk which is neither crumbly 


nor extremely hard. Use a large piece of chalk. The last “pinpoint re- 
40 mains” of the chalk should be discarded. 
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HANDLING THE CHALK 

In the primary and intermediate 
grades, regular amounts of time are 
spent in penmanship and the correct 
manner of handling pencils, pen, and Bs 
ink. Similarly some time should be ee freehand straight line on a blackboard, 
spent in learning to handle chalk, for [einen ta Medea eae 
there is a correct way of using it. A few _POINT— and draw the line. 
practice strokes will help you to be- 
come an effective user, Fig. 3.3 

As you experiment with the chalk, 
observe the proper way of drawing a straight line (Fig. 3.3) and a circle. 
For good visibility, be sure to draw lines as wide as the chalk permits. 

Just as the art teacher assembles and learns the use of brushes, paints, 
and easel, so you also may become a more effective chalkboard user by 
providing yourself with chalkboard rulers, compasses, templates, stencils, 
and similar tools, and learning how to use them. 


LETTERING 


Chalkboard lettering may with reasonable practice involve no more 
than the mastery of certain basic line-drawing techniques. Good lettering 
techniques can be used by all teachers. 

The most expert draftsman would not think of proceeding until he has 
laid out a general plan of work. Block out with thin guide lines the space 
needed for the lettering. The use of ; 
guide lines enables the lettering to be 
of uniform size and large enough so it 
can be easily read by a child seated 
at the rear of the classroom. Letters 
should not be less than 2% inches in 
height if they are to be visible from 
the rear seats in the usual 30-foot- 
deep classroom. 

Other things being equal, printing 
is more legible than cursive writing. 


Although many people think that cur- Fig. 54: Punch the holes about an inch 
: > : - apart. (This and Figs. 3.5-3.8 Wittich and 
sive writing is much more rapid than Felton photographs.) 41 
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Fig. 3.5. Left: Hold the pattern firm. Center: Check the outline before removing the pattern. Right: 
Connect the dotted outline, 


printing, reasonable practice with simple block letters will result in 
amazing speed in printing. Do not forget that although the letters may 
appear unusually large to the person who is writing them, an occasional 
walk to the rear of the seating area will show that they are not too large. 

Use enough space on the chalkboard. Do not cramp or squeeze into 
restricted space material that would be better spread out. Leave a blank 
space between letters; this will dramatize the drawing or lettering. The 
classroom teacher will do well to imitate the modern trend in magazine 
advertising layout which relies on the planned use of blank space as an 
attention-getting device. A few carefully selected words, dramatically 
phrased, are more effective than crowded, wordy descriptions. 


THE PATTERN METHOD 


The chalk pattern technique adapts itself with great efficiency to basic 
visualizations which are needed frequently. The mathematics teacher who 
is confronted again and again with the need to explain line graphs, the 
music teacher who wants to illustrate note reading techniques, the 
geometry teacher who needs to use repeatedly various types of triangles, 
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rectangles, and parallelograms; the science teacher who uses certain 
types of apparatus such as thistle tubes or funnels in his blackboard illus- 
trations; and the social studies teacher who refers constantly to outline 
maps of county, state, or continent 
find the pattern technique of great 
assistance. The pattern method is 
sometimes called the punch or pounce 
system. 

Suppose that an intermediate-grade 
teacher finds that she frequently 
refers to an outline map of her state. 
Therefore she wants to devise some 
means of quickly creating this map 
on the chalkboard. She is not content 
with guesswork or with the wobbly 
map that results from freehand 
sketching. As the first step she care- 
fully draws the outline of the state on 
a piece of heavy tracing paper. Then, 
with a leather-worker’s punch 1% or 
°46 inch in diameter she perforates 
the outline at approximately one-inch 
intervals, or closer if the detail of the Fig. 3.6, 


Frequently used patterns can be 
contours is more complex ( Fig. 8.4). mounted on rollers and suspended from the 


š 3 nn He top of the chalkboard. 
Experimentation will indicate how 


close the holes should be. The distance may vary from a quarter inch to 
one inch, depending on the nature of the drawing. 

When the complete drawing has been “punched out,” the teacher holds 
the pattern against the chalkboard and rubs a dusty eraser firmly across 
the perforated section of the outline. (Note: The eraser should be rubbed 
back and forth across the perforations, not patted.) Thus an outline of 
chalk dots appears where the perforations in the pattern were. She then 
connects the dots, freehand, with chalk. The entire procedure is shown in 
Fig. 3.5. 

Patterns that are used repeatedly may be mounted on window-shade 
rollers and filed in an orderly way. They are thus available for use at a 
moment’s notice and they can be suspended easily from hooks along the 
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top of the chalkboard rail (Fig. 3.6). (Commercial patterns are now 
available’ for such subject areas as mathematics and geography. ) 


THE TEMPLATE METHOD 
Repeatedly used symbols, designs, and diagrams can likewise be easily 
reproduced on the chalkboard by means of templates. A template is a 
r æ pattern; it may be made of sheet 
metal, heavy cardboard, or plywood. 
Such material cut into the shape of 
beakers, triangles, parallelograms, 
circles, etc., may be held against the 
chalkboard and its outline drawn in 
with chalk. Templates may be made 
in the school or home shop, or they 
may be purchased commercially at — 
small cost.’ 


THE GRID METHOD 

The grid technique for chalkboard 
illustrations is within the grasp of 
every teacher. The illustration ot 
original drawing may be of any ordi- 
nary size of paper, from 3 by 5 inches 
to 8% by 11 inches. It is blocked of 
into squares, which can be } or % of 


enlarge a small diagram easily, 


an inch, 1 inch, or even larger. Smaller 
squares are necessary if the original has much detail. The less complex 
the drawing, the larger the squares may be. The chalkboard is marked of 
in larger squares. In transferring the drawing to the chalkboard, the 
teacher duplicates the original, one square at a time, on the chalkboard 
(Fig. 8.7). The grid technique is amazingly rapid. A few repetitions of it 
will give the teacher a surprising degree of facility in its use. 


THE PROJECTION METHOD 


The opaque projection technique of creating chalkboard illustrations 
and diagrams is easily and effectively used today because of the develop: 


2 Corbett Blackboard Stencils, 548 Third Ave., North Pelham, N.Y. 
44 * Teaching Materials Service, 915 North Ave., Beloit, Wis. 
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ment of more brilliant “tumination in opaque projection equipment. 
With this startlingly simple technique, the opaque material need only be 
focused upon the chalkboard surface in whatever size or dimension is 
desired. The outlines and other characteristics of the projected pattern 
may then be traced in any color and in any detail. The Opaque projection 
technique lends itself admirably to pupil participation in the preparation 
of blackboard illustrations which then become illustrative parts of re- 


ports or demonstration displays. .* 


THE HIDDEN DRAWING METHOD 


The hidden drawing chalkboard technique is a unique way of coördi- 
nating demonstration and explanation, by either pupil or teacher, in prac- 


Fig. 3.8. A wire and drapery material adapt the chalkboard for the hidden drawing technique. 


tically any subject area. By preparing in advance a series of sequential or 
developmental illustrations, the teacher can describe and expose one 
stage or illustration at a time. In this way, attention is focused on the ex- 
planation that accompanies the exposed drawing. By using the hidden 
drawing technique, the teacher preserves the sequentialness of the situa- 
tion, since of necessity all eyes are on the chalkboard, Stretching a wire 
along the top of the chalkboard and draping inexpensive cloth from this 
wire (see Fig. 8.8) make the hidden drawing technique a reality in any 
classroom. 

This technique was used by a biology teacher who wished to explain 
the food-getting habits of the amoeba (see Fig. 3.9). Before the class 
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convened, four carefully worked-out 
drawings were put on the chalkboard, 
When the class entered the room the 
chalkboard surface was completely hid- 
den by the wire-strung green cotton cur- 
tain. 

When the teacher announced the sub- 
ject of the lesson, “Food-Gettine Habits 
of the Amoeba,” he drew aside « nough of 


the curtain to reveal the outline diagram 
illustrating the structure of the amoeba. 
The contours of the cell wall, and the lo- 
cation and meaning of the symbols repre- 
senting the nucleus and the food vacuole 


were discussed. 

The first stage of the food-getting ac- 
tivity was next described as the instructor 
moved the curtain farther to the right and 
revealed the second drawing. 

As the discussion continued, additional 
stages in the amoeba’s adaptation for food 
getting were disclosed by moving the cur- 
tain progressively to the right. At the end 
of the explanation the diagrams were 
“hidden” and the prearranged test was 
exposed, 

As the final activity, the entire curtain 
was moved to one side, and the class dis- 
cussed individual pupil self-analysis as re- 
vealed through the understanding of the 
various relationships of the amoeba and 


=a! m | its food-getting activity. 


Fig. 3.9. Chalkboard diagrams are 
revealed as they are needed during the THE COMIC APPROACH 


learning process. 


In this day of graphic news and maga- 
zine illustrations, both pupils and teachers are well acquainted with car- 
46 toon techniques. Examination of popular cartoons will reveal that not all 
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Fig. 3.10. The cartoon technique applied to a parade of animals, pupil-developed safety rules and 
regulations, and junior-high-school club activities, 


cartoonists are artists. Many cartoons are rudimentary visualizations in 
which simple lines are used to outline objects. The use of this technique 
is shown in Fig, 3.10. 
You can draw this well or better. Try it. Apply the cartoon approach 47 
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to some situation you wish to describe to the class—announce an event, 
or remind them about the care of the desks, schoolroom, or their personal 
belongings. Soon you will develop a visual cartoon “vocabulary” of simple 
line drawings which anyone can use to give added interest, fun, and 
clear-cut visualization to chalkboard learning situations." 


IS COLORED CHALK SAFE? 

White chalk gives high visibility when used on a green, yellow, or 
black chalkboard. For most day-to-day uses—directions, word lists, 
activity diaries, ete—white chalk is effective. In certain situations—dia- 
grams of things to make, maps, geometric figures, or explanations of how 
things function—special needs arise which color may meet. 

The parts of a flower, such as petal, stamen, pistil, stem, etc., can be 
more easily distinguished one from the other if different colors are used 
for each part. 

In mathematics the use of color may enhance explanations: “Colored 
chalk is almost indispensable. In illustrating different types of polygons, 
it can be used to highlight the equal parts. It makes congruency much 
more obvious and the reasons for certain area formulas more distinct. 

“In all types of graphs and algebra, colored chalk is a great visual aid. 
It is especially helpful when used to explain sign numbers since the direc- 
tion sign and the number sign are never confused in explanations because 
they are different colors.” 

In social studies situations chalkboard murals of people, animals, activi- 
ties, and objects that are being studied can be more accurately portrayed 
in color than in white alone. f 

Colored chalk should be used when the visualization will take on 
greater meaning through its use. Color merely for color’s sake is a poor 
argument for the use of colored chalk in the classroom. 

In this day of concern about allergies periodic rumors are heard about 
the safety of colored chalk. In a recent survey on the use of colored chalk 
the authors were frequently questioned about possible injurious effects 
of using it. This question was referred to several chalk suppliers. One 
typical reply follows: 


+H. E. Kleinschmidt, How to Turn Ideas into Pictures, National Publicity Council fot 
Health and Welfare Services, Inc., New York. i 


5S, E. McCurdy, “Colored Chalk Techniques fi i ics,” Mathematics 
48 Teacher, December, 1948, pp. 369-371. a a an aia lca 
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Years ago, we decided that the best solution to such problems for the crayon 
manufacturers, was to check this question just as sincerely and carefully as pos- 
sible with the authority who (so far as we had information) was and is the 
country’s leading Industrial Hygiene Expert. He is Dr. F. B. Flinn, formerly 
Assoc. Professor of Industrial Hygiene, Columbia University. For a good many 
years since then, we have accordingly been systematically and regularly check- 
ing our ingredients and formulas for our School Chalks, White and Colored 
both. We have been checking these ingredients and formulas regularly and 
systematically with Dr. Flinn on the point in question. Just a short time since, 
in his regular check-up, Dr. Flinn again authorized us to say that these school 


chalks (both white and colored) are “C P’—in other words, he authorized us 


to say that he found them to be “Certified Products,” meaning that they contain 
“no toxic materials in sufficient quantities to be injurious to the human body.” 

Of course, there is always the question of allergies, just as you suggest in your 
letter—that is, some people are susceptible to substances which are 100% harm- 
less to most, as you know. But the writer can truthfully say that over the years, 
there has been no authenticated case called to his attention, where our School 
Chalks, White or Colored, have been known or shown to have caused a Health 
Set Back.° 


These illustrations of chalkboard techniques have of necessity been 
limited to a scattered few. Indefinite numbers of uses could be described. 

With these basic techniques in hand, the teacher is limited only by his 
own ability to cobrdinate subject teaching problems with the opportuni- 
ties which chalkboard illustrations afford. By using the various tech- 
niques outlined above, the teacher may realize that he does not need to 
be an “artist” in order to use the chalkboard effectively, 

The use of white on black, or color on a pastel background, or any com- 
bination of these can improve and motivate what pupils and teacher plan, 
investigate, and learn. 


THE ROLE OF THE CHALKBOARD IN INSTRUCTION 
To be used with greatest effectiveness, the chalkboard must carry 
written or graphic messages that are integral parts of the classroom work 
being accomplished. Motivational uses of the chalkboard are innumera- 
ble. A primary-grade teacher reports that, before the children come into 
the room for the morning’s work, she places on the chalkboard questions 
which she knows will capture their imagination. Recently, in getting 


® The American Crayon Company, Sandusky, Ohio. 
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Fig. 3.11. The chalkboard is used to visualize oral communication. Complicated diagrams should be 
drawn in advance. (Courtesy of Weber Costello Company.) 


ready for a unit of work on children of Mexico, she included such ques- 
tions as these: 


1. What pets do Mexican children like? 

2. Do Mexican children play the same games as we? 

3. What kinds of schools do 

EXPLODED DRAWING Mexican children attend? 

4. What radio programs do chil- 
dren in Mexico listen to? Do 
they attend movies? 

5. How do Mexican children help 
each other? Their mothers and 
fathers? 


TURRET 


pwr 


In preparing for a unit on transpor- 


Fig. 3.12. The chalkboard is used to visual- 
ize vocabulary. Exploded drawings dramatize tation another teacher in the interme- 


details. (Courtesy of The M | Arts Pi 4 > n 7 
A Ans res) diate grades carefully drew several 


chalkboard sketches of unusual kinds of transportation: a dugout canoe 
50 and outrigger, a Japanese rickshaw, a camel, an umiak, and a sampan 
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Fig. 3.13. The chalkboard is used to summarize experiences. Its use with charts and models heightens 
interest. (Courtesy of Topeka, Kansas, Public Schools.) 


under full sail. Under these drawings she wrote questions such as the 
following: 


1. When did people use this kind of transportation? 
2. In what parts of the world are these used? 


During succeeding days other simple line drawings of transportation de- 
vices characteristic of other parts of the world in the past and today were 
used in the same manner. The curiosity-arousing blackboard drawings 
drew endless questions from the children and led quite naturally to dis- 
cussions of how the answers to these questions could be located, In this 
way a unit of study was begun. 

Demonstration uses of the blackboard offer the teacher the Opportunity 
of accompanying verbal explanations with simple sketches or line draw- 
ings of processes, things, or ideas diagrammatically expressed so that the 
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visualization can accompany the verbalism. The geometry teacher who is 
explaining the Pythagorean theorem would be quite helpless without the 
simple line relationships which visualize thinking and devel »pmental 
explanation. 
The student who is attempting to draw up a list of materials used in the 
construction of a bird house is 
DIRECTIONAL MAp soon lost unless he draws the 
plans (Fig. 3.11) and then 
tabulates and itemizes the 
various pieces of stock he 
needs. As he does this, he al- 
lows his classmates to hear and 
ations. 


to visualize his expla 


The social studies teacher 
MARSH LAND 


A who uses group planning tech- 


niques in working out an 
approach to the study of a 


s REE 


RLE: 
foreign country uses the chalk- 
board with great effectiveness 
as he catalogues the interest 
CHURCH the children evince in the new 

2 country. In this situation the 
chalkboard is a going record 
of progress and of the evolu- 
tionary thinking done by the 
students. 

The uses to which chalk- 
WESTON ROAD board techniques may be put 
as a means of illustrating, sup- 
plementing, clarifying, and 
outlining classroom proce- 


Fig. 3.14. The chalkboard is used to begin map > b 
understandings. (Courtesy of The Manual Arts Press.) dures are as varied as the sub- 


ject-matter responsibilities and 
grade levels of the modern school. At one extreme may be the visualiza- 


tion that tells a complete story and may become the core activity around 
which an entire discussion may revolve. The exploded drawing (Fig. 
52 3.12) which shows the piece-by-piece structure of a modern aircraft may 
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become the focal point of attention as the junior-high-school teacher ex- 

plains the structural functions and parts and relates each to the specific 

vocabulary which the students will learn as the result of the discussion. 
The chalkboard may be used in relation with other teaching materials 


DAILY TEMPERATURE RANGE 


Sun. Mon, Tues, WED, Thur. FRI SAt, Sun, Mon, Wes WED 


Fig. 3.15. The chalkboard is used to visualize temperature readings. Daily information is easily 
chalked in. (Courtesy of Weber Costello Company.) 
such as models, experience charts, and flash cards, all of which ultimately 
create relationships and understandings of the symbols and the objects 
for which these symbols stand (Fig. 3.13). Through this type of inter- 
related use of the chalkboard, the primary teacher effectively imparts 
reading comprehension. 

The chalkboard can become an accessible medium for tabulating com- 
munity geographic features in symbolic form (Fig. 3.14). Another in- 
teresting use is for tabulating temperature range during a calendar 
period, as shown in Fig. 3.15. 

Some advantages of using a chalkboard in the learning process are: 


1. The chalkboard can become an integral and valuable part of pupil- 
teacher planning. 
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2. The chalkboard can be a means of motivation. It can be used for 
recording the progress and status of pupil-teacher planning. 

3. The chalkboard is useful in recording progress by documenting trial- 
and-error approaches to subject-matter responsibilities. 

4, The chalkboard permits quick change and rearrangement, both valua- 
ble in documenting developmental thinking. 

5. The chalkboard may become the medium through which group proj- 
ects are worked out. Group projects in the social studies, art, arith- 
metic, nature study, history, and in other subjects can be planned, 
illustrated, and summarized by means of chalkboard techniques. 


EVALUATION 


Since the orderly use of the chalkboard must at some time be evaluated 
in terms of the opportunities it affords for improved teaching, the sugges- 
tion is made here that following a chalkboard demonstration, explana- 
tion, work progress, or assignment pupils and teachers join in discussing 
its effectiveness. 

Basically, chalkboard teaching techniques are good or ineffectual in 
terms of whether or not the use of the chalkboard contributes to higher 
levels of understanding, interest, and subject-matter accomplishment. For 
this reason, it is suggested that the following items be discussed as at 
least one means of evaluating chalkboard use. 


Chalkboard Techniques 


1. Did our use of the chalkboard illustration help us in our study of the work 
we are pursuing? Yes ........ NOM emits 

2. Did our chalkboard information present a learning opportunity which was 
beyond what we could have learned from more accessible, more easily ar- 
ranged materials? Yes ........ ING capestee ce 

8. Did our whole class (where possible) help in creating the chalkboard dis- 


play, each in terms of his own interest and ability? Yes ........ NO craras 
Mechanics 
1. Was the chalkboard display free of glare? Yes ........ NG) c cunnass 
2. Was the chalkboard display uncluttered, pleasing in appearance? Yes 


aE ae NOn wate 
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3. Was it organized around the focal point of interest? Yes ....... ING is sieas 
4. Were titles neat, and headings, captions, and phrases meaningful and as 
brief as possible? Yes ........ NO cx dence. 


SUMMARY 


No teacher need say, “I’m interested in visual instruction methods, but 
my school doesn’t give me any money for them.” 

Any interested teacher can begin to study the improvement of instruc- 
tion by becoming a more effective user of chalk and chalkboard. 

The chalkboard (blackboard) is one of the oldest graphic or visual 
instruction devices. The former blackboard slate has now been replaced 
by white, green, or yellow satin-surfaced or glareproof glass or plastic 
chalkboard. 

Chalkboard materials for writing, drawing, and illustrating should be 
available to every classroom teacher; these include white and colored 
chalk, rulers, compasses, templates, patterns, stencils, etc. 

Although many teachers feel that they have to be gifted artistically to 
use chalkboard visualization, this is not the case. The teacher-artist has a 
natural advantage, but there are many techniques of chalkboard teach- 
ing which can be easily learned by any interested teacher. Among these 
are: 


1, Careful selection of usable chalkboard space, attention to size of let- 
ters, use of properly prepared chalk, etc. 

2. Use of printing, proper spacing, guide lines, etc., to increase legibility 
and therefore understandability, 

3. Preparation of stencils when outline maps, diagrams, scales, etc., are 
used repeatedly. 

4. Use of the grid method and the opaque projector in transferring useful 
but hard-to-draw diagrams, charts, pictures, ete. 

5. Use of the hidden drawing technique to add flexibility, imagination, 
and high interest to chalkboard teaching. 

6. Mastery of elementary stick figure or cartoon technique for dramatiz- 
ing and imparting interest to chalkboard teaching. 


The chalkboard is a universally “available” teaching device. With 
reasonable study and practice anyone can become an effective user of it. 
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Suggested Activities 


1. Page through professional education magazines and locate names and ad- 
dresses of chalkboard manufacturers and suppliers. Write to these sources 
for current information about chalkboard surface material, chalk, tem- 
plates, compasses, rulers, etc. Prepare this information as a “source” list for 
future reference. 

2. As you observe your critic teacher, fellow practice teachers, or colleagues in 
their teaching assignments, list the possibilities you find for the improve- 
ment of study situations through chalkboard use. Under the heading “Chalk | 
Talk Opportunities” enter notations of how diagrams, instructions, special 
illustrative explanations, etc., might have helped to clear up pupil ques- 
tions or have been “short-cut” and “time-saving” devices. 

8. As you prepare lesson plans, sketch in chalkboard teaching ideas. Report on 
the success of these diagrams, graphs, or other pictorial explanatory devices 
after you have tried them out in teaching situations. 

4. Demonstrate how to select and prepare a chalkboard panel for use (in the 
classroom in which you meet to study visual instruction). Demonstrate 
your ability to handle problems of glare, size of lettering, care of chalk- 
board surface, erasing, freehand line and circle drawing, ete. | 

5. Show your ability to heighten interest in chalkboard illustration through | 
your use of stick or cartoon figures. | 

6. Make a chalkboard ruler, compass, stencil, and template. Demonstrate how 
you will use them in connection with the subject you teach or will probably 
teach. 

7. Using suitable graphic subject material, show your ability to enlarge and 
transfer a small drawing or picture to a chalkboard by means of the grid 
method and the projection method. 

8. Discuss the problem of visibility. Include seating, angle, light sources, print- 
ing size, correct use of chalk, correct width and sharpness of chalk. 

9. Discuss the use of color in chalkboard illustrations related to your special 
subject interest or responsibility, 

10. Discuss examples of effective chalkboard use by teachers under whose di- 
rection you have worked or now are working. 
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As she came into her room after recess, Miss Brewster noticed several 
youngsters engrossed in a display of pictures she had just put on a bul- 
letin board (Figs. 4.1, 4.2). 

“Gee,” she overheard one saying, “look at the Diesel locomotive. Boy, 
that’s really something,” 

Another said, “Yeah—and look at this big freight engine—I bet that's 
the biggest engine in the world.” l 

“Nah,” said a third boy with a knowing air, “that’s not the biggest. I | 
saw the biggest one down at the Railroad Fair last summer. It’s a Union 
Pacific 4-8-8-4. I got a picture of it at home.” 

“Would you like to bring that picture, John?” asked Miss Brewster, 
joining the group. 

“Sure,” said John, “and Tve got a lot of others, too—the Super Chief, 
the Train of Tomorrow, and lots of the old-time trains that they had in 
Wheels A-Rollin’.” By that time other children had gathered around and 
a high degree of interest was evident. A few well-chosen pictures were 
getting the unit on modern transportation off to a flying start. 

In another classroom a group of junior-high-school pupils were discuss- 
ing the subject of advertising. The teacher placed one of a series of color- 
ful soap advertisements in the Opaque projector and the students gazed at 
it intently, 


58 “What have you noticed about each of these ads?” asked Mr. Johnson: 
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Fig. 4.1. A picture can excite the imagination. (Photo by T. J. Donahue, in Trains.) 


“They all have a good-looking girl in them,” volunteered Joe. 

“Each calls itself the best or kindest to your skin,” added Mary. 

“They're all interesting and attractive,” said another boy. 

“They all use words like ‘best,’ ‘most suds; ‘creamy, ‘soft,’ ‘fluffy,’ 
‘snowy, ‘pure, ” added a fourth pupil. 

“It looks as if everyone tries to find the best picture they can think up 
so as to attract attention to their ad, and all use the same kind of descrip- 
tive words. It makes you wonder how can all be best—are they telling the 
truth?” summed up another lad. 


Thus ideas, leads, questions, suggestions for further activity, high 
group interest, a challenge to creative thinking—all were stimulated by 
the addition of a few pictures to a learning experience. 

With the coming of spring, a primary reading cl 


ass eagerly followed 
Miss Barstow’s story about birds migrating back fro 


m the southland. The 
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Fig. 4.2. An impression of great power is captured in this picture. (Photo by James Bowie, in Trains.) 


pupils participated enthusiastically in planning a field trip to a nearby 
park in order to see some of the spring birds they had been readin g about. 
As an additional stimulus Miss Barstow showed a film about robins and 
used a number of good pictures brought in by the pupils, As free “read- 
ing” she had several sets of colored stereographs showing many birds in 
their natural surroundings and in striking three-dimensional realism. 
“Robins,” “bluebirds,” “blackbirds,” “swallows,” “wrens”—these names 
came to have vivid meaning as pictures, stereographs, and first-hand see- 


ing gave the words meaning in terms of the child’s experiences. 


FLAT PICTURES A UNIVERSAL LANGUAGE 


The flat picture is an old familiar friend. On every side pupils and 
teachers alike are constantly exposed to pictures—pictures in newspape!s: 
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magazines, books, comics, billboards, cartoons, posters, even on postage 
stamps. 

Taking pictures has become a common hobby among young and old 
alike. No vacation is complete without at least a few photographs of the 
locale and of memorable scenes, events, and people. Pictures capture 
slices of reality—and tell a story in a language all their own. 

During recent years the picture me- 
dium has been used extensively in 
national magazines devoted largely to 
pictures as a means of expressing 
ideas. The significant contribution of 
these publications lies in the shift in 
emphasis from a minor to a major 
function they have given pictures in 
news and feature writing. Whereas 
formerly pictures served primarily to 
supplement or clarify the printed 
word, their role has now been elevated 
to the point where they tell the story, 
with the help of brief paragraphs of 
identification and explanation. This 
is a great forward stride in the com- 
munication of ideas, a revolution that 
is only now beginning. 


ESSENTIAL CHARACTERISTICS 
OF FLAT PICTURES 
What essential characteristics must Fis- 43. Is this a good picture for use in 
` teaching? Why? 
a picture have to be valuable for 
classroom purposes? Clearly, both artistic and educational factors must be 
considered in answering this question. Let us examine a few pictures as 
we consider these factors. The picture shown in F ig. 4.3 was submitted by 
an intermediate-grade teacher for evaluation. As you look at it, what im- 
pression do you receive? What is the picture trying to say? Does it say 
this effectively? Will it convey essentially the same impression to most 
pupils who see it, or is there likely to be some confusion? Does it please 
you? Why? Does it convey accurate impressions and information? 61 
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Fig. 4.4. Lighthouse. 


Now ask the same questions about the picture shown in Fig. 4.4 and 
compare the effectiveness of the two pictures in your judgment. 

Flat pictures are a “still” medium. The term “still pictures” is fre- 
quently used to describe flat pictures. This use is inadequate in that it 
fails to distinguish between projected and nonprojected pictures or be- 
tween opaque pictures and transparencies. On the other hand, it does 


suggest one characteristic of flat pictures, namely, that they are motion- 
less. 


One of the more suitable applications of flat pictures is accordingly the 
still scene, like that shown in Fig. 4.4. Such scenes as landscapes, moun- 
tains, forests or trees, buildings, objects, animals or people in a still posi- 
tion are natural subjects for flat pictures. An important phase of both art 
and photography deals with “still life.” 

62 Flat pictures can suggest motion, A street scene in a flat picture may 
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Fig. 4.5. In a good picture the eye fixes naturally and readily on the center of interest, as in the 
above. (Courtesy of Edward Hines Lumber Co.) 


show several types of activity very effectively. People are walking, cars 
are passing, branches are swaying in the breeze and you have no diffi- 
culty in sensing the motion which is present in the scene. This is due 
partly to experience and partly to techniques employed in the picture it- 
self, 

Being familiar with similar street scenes, you know that automobiles 
in motion are a typical part of such a scene and your mind supplies 
the motion accordingly. Similarly you know that the people on the 
sidewalk are going somewhere and hence you supply motion to them 
also. 

There are, in addition, numerous cues in such a picture that suggest 
motion. People’s arms are in a swinging position and their feet are shown 
in several stages of taking a step. A flag is extended and a man is holding 
the brim of his hat, so you know a breeze is blowing. Numerous devices 
of this nature suggest motion. Some, such as the stroboscopic pictures of 
a track event, are obvious. Others are subtle. As you look at the pictures 
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Fig. 4.6. A nebula spotted by a smaller telescope is photographed in enlarged detail (see opposite 
page) by the “Big Eye” on Mount Palomar. (Mount Wilson and Palomar Observatories Photo.) 


in this chapter, note the means employed to convey the idea of move- 
ment. : 

Flat pictures emphasize key ideas and impressions. Elsewhere in this 
chapter, in considering the evaluation and selection of flat pictures, we 
say that a good picture presents one principal idea. There is a well-defined 
center of interest and the whole scene contributes to what the picture 
has to say (Fig. 4.5). A kaleidoscopic shot of the beach at Coney Island 
conveys one impression; a shot of a single bather or a small group conveys 


an entirely different impression. In either case there is an idea around 
which the picture is built. This emphasis on a key idea or impression 
greatly enhances the value of flat pictures in instruction. 

Flat pictures lend themselves to detailed individual study. The flat 
picture has several other advantages. It provides opportunity for careful, 
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detailed analysis at the learners own rate and interest level. He can 
examine it as often and as long as he wishes. The presentation of exten- 
sive detail is likewise possible in a still picture. One of the chief uses of 
the 200-inch telescope on Mount Palomar is to secure hundreds of still 
photographs of the heavens so that astronomers in any part of the world 
may study them at their convenience (Fig. 4.6). A series of illustrations 
showing how to tear down and reassemble a motion-picture projector is 
similarly of great value to a service man because of the infinite detail such 
pictures can supply. 

Flat pictures are flexible and cover a wide range of subjects. One of the 
most familiar characteristics of flat pictures is their versatility. Practically 
anything that can be photographed or represented pictorially can be 
shown on flat pictures. This range of subject matter—from concrete ob- 
jects to abstract ideas (Salvador Dali and the surrealist school of paint- 
ing )—constitutes one of the chief advantages of flat pictures in teaching. 
Great numbers of pictures available at slight cost likewise raise the ques- 
tion of selecting the best pictures for the teaching job to be done. 
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Fig. 4.7. An effective picture need not be pretty. (Courtesy of Milwaukee Housing Authority-) 


SOME CRITERIA FOR SELECTION 
Having determined specific teaching purposes to which good flat pic- 
tures can contribute, the teacher will next want to judge the relative 
merits of available pictures in terms of a few clear-cut standards.’ These 
standards naturally must include both artistic and educational considera- 
1See Lelia Trolinger, The Evaluation of Still Pictures for Classroom Use, Educational 


Screen, 1939, pp. 1-49, for a comprehensive study of expert judgments on the relative a 
66 nificance of a number of technical and instructional criteria in the evaluation of still pictures. 
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tions. The following six criteria are presented as a practical guide in the 
selection of still pictures for classroom use: artistic quality, clarity, truth- 
fulness, interest, suitability for teaching purposes, and size. 


ARTISTIC QUALITY 

Basically, artistic quality means simply, “Is the picture effective in terms 
of the artist’s purpose?” An artist may analyze a picture in such terms as 
proportion, perspective, balance, and unity; but a teacher does not have 
to be trained in art to know whether or not a picture creates the desired 
effect. This effect may be pleasing or otherwise. A good picture of a slum 
area, for example, may emphasize the filth, squalor, and misery of life in 
crowded, unsanitary surroundings. It may be anything but pretty to look 
at and still be a good picture ( Fig. 4.7). It is true that all pictures do not 
seem equally effective to different people, but certain characteristics may 
be expected to be present in teaching pictures that are generally regarded 
as artistically acceptable. 


Good Composition 


The fundamental characteristic of an artistic picture is good composi- 
tion, or good overall organization, such as is shown in Fig. 4.8. Basic to 
such organization is a clear-cut center of interest to which the rest of the 
picture contributes by such means as the balance of the picture as a 
whole, the position and direction of lines, the placement of masses, and 
the use of light, shadow, and color. The focus of interest is rarely in the 
center of the picture, a position other than the center being more pleas- 
ing, as a rule, to the eye. The presence or absence of a good center of 


interest can be readily ascertained by allowing the eye to travel until it ` 


fixes on a point of key interest, Look away from that point and see 
whether or not your eyes tend to go back to it. In a picture of a group of 
birds, for example, the observer’s eye should naturally fix on one bird in 
the group. 


Effective Color 


The use of harmonious and effective color is a second mark of good art. 
Colored pictures selected for use with children should generally be true 
and natural in color. Color values in nature are seldom primary reds, 
blues, greens, and violets; rather they are composed of infinite variations 
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Fig. 4.8. The center of interest here is emphasized by lines, mass, and lighting. Note how each factor 
contributes to the total effect. (Courtesy of Norfolk & Western Railway.) 


of these colors. Hence, where color is important in a teaching situation 
it should be as true as possible. 

An exception to the above statements must be recognized with respect 
to art subjects in which color is used as a dominant means of expressing 
ideas. Thus children pay little attention to natural colors in expressing 
themselves in paint or crayons. Trees may be purple splashes, a locomo- 
tive a racing giant in flaming red, yet the pictures are highly meaningful 
to the young artists. 

Likewise in observing such pictures, if they are good pictures children 
seem to experience little difficulty in grasping the artist’s idea. For an att 
class or any other class in which unique or unusual illustrations bring out 
a particular point well, “impressionistic” pictures of this type may be 
entirely suitable. The decision as to whether or not to use abnormal colors 
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must, of course, be based on the specific purposes of the lesson. Informa- 
tional concepts are normally conveyed most effectively by accurate color 
renditions. 

It should also be noted that black-and-white photography can pro- 
vide a wide variety of color impressions. Study of the gray scale (a scale 
of uncolored shades from black to white ) suggests the many subtle varia- 
tions in value that are possible with black-and-white film (see Fig. 4.9). 
Because of its greater flexibility, many photographers prefer working 
with black-and-white film whenever color is not an essential element of 
the picture. For the same reason, it is often well for the teacher to select 
good black-and-white photographs rather than mediocre colored pic- 
tures, especially when color is only incidental to the subject being taught. 


Technique 


A third characteristic of good pictures is the technique of the artist or 
photographer. More so than is true of composition and color, technique 
may be and frequently is a highly individual matter, A person with only 
a casual artistic acquaintance has little difficulty in recognizing the dis- 
tinctive quality of a painting by Van Gogh or Rembrandt. Likewise, a 
student of photography soon learns the unique characteristics of the work 
of outstanding photographers. The important point in selecting pictures 
for classroom use is simply that whatever the technique employed, it 
should be effective and of high quality. 


CLARITY 


Clarity and sharpness constitute a second major consideration in the 
selection of pictures for school use. Although softness of focus is effective 
in portrait work and for the portrayal of certain moods, most educational 
subjects are better illustrated by pictures which are clear and sharp. The 
sharp picture with strong contrast provides better opportunity for ac- 
curacy and detail—a better representation of reality—and thus is prefera- 
ble when information is the primary objective in picture use, 


TRUTHFULNESS 


The effectiveness of a good picture makes it a powerful teaching tool. 
It is important that the impressions left in a child’s mind be correct and 
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gray scale is included in this 
(Photo by Ray Atkeson.) 


rise. 
beautiful shot of Mount Hood at sun 


truthful, insofar as the picture can 
make them so. This means that the 
photograph, painting, or illustration 
must provide both a true general 
impression and accuracy of detail. To 
accomplish this, the picture in most 
instances should be typical like that 
shown in Fig. 4.10, rather than unique 
or startling. The unfortunate fact that 
the unusual scene frequently lends it- 
self more readily to picture making 
than the ordinary run of events should 
make the teacher pause and think 
when considering the factor of truth- 
fulness. 

The dramatic, thrilling, and unusu- 
ally beautiful scene has its place in the 
schoolroom, but the overliberal use of 
such pictures in our textbooks has 
helped contribute to impressions held Aio iw emilen enw laxed dae 
by many adults that the Alps are nothing in attractiveness or interest, 
nothing more than a series of peaks 
like the Matterhorn; that Holland is a land made up of windmills, tulip 
fields, quaint costumes, and wooden shoes; and that the westward move- 
ment in the United States consisted primarily of a series of Indian battles, 
interrupted occasionally by the necessity of watering the stock, dodging 
a buffalo stampede, or sending a message to General Custer. 


INTEREST 


It may appear somewhat inconsistent to maintain that a picture must 
be typical rather than unusual and at the same time that it must be highly 
interesting. Yet interest among children tends to be attracted by a vast 
number of ordinary things with which they are familiar, For instance, 
consider the great interest usually shown by children in pictures of ani- 
mals or other children, or of trains, ships, or airplanes; a good example of 
this type of picture is shown in F ig. 4.11. To each of these the child brings 
some degree of familiarity which helps to arouse his curiosity and to give 71 
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an outlet to his imagination. Thus, 
pictures which are real and vivid, 
which have a good center of interest, 
and which deal with subjects contain- 
ing elements already familiar to the 
student, are inherently interesting and 
stimulating, 


SUITABILITY TO TEACHING PURPOSES 


Regardless of how attractive, stimu- 
lating, and otherwise acceptable a 
picture may be, it is of little use in a 
lesson unless it adds something valua- 
ble to the learning situation. In other 
words, a picture must “hit the nail on 
the head”—must convey an idea, a 
segment of information, or a concept 
that is exactly what the teacher wants. 
An essential step in selecting any 
EY teaching material is determining the 

Fig. 4.11. A child and a pet a universal degree t which it meets the learner’s 
appeal. (Photo by Don A. Navo.) needs. This is obvious and requires lit- 
tle explanation, but it is so important 
be minimized or overlooked, and thus 


Brewster is selecting pictures for a les- 
ral objectives is to develop an under- 


i dlife in general; a third, to bring out how animals 
particular lesson, however, she 
he identification of several birds which 

i fo] 
y realistic and vivid, the colors are 
dan eee ; tis sufficiently large for the study of 


is a fine pict f ; , 
help much identifying a in fer ea thing wrong is that it won't 
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The whole impact of this picture on the child’s mind will be whether or 


not the cat is going to get the bird. Hence Miss Brewster shrewdly passes 
it by, making a mental note to use it several days later in a lesson on how 
to protect our feathered friends. 

She chooses, instead, a close-up shot of a robin in a characteristic pose 
on the lawn after a rain, its head slightly bent as if listening for worms, 
and its colors highlighted in the afternoon sun. The first picture is un- 
deniably more fascinating and will get the children’s attention, but it will 
not meet the objectives of that particular lesson as well as the less dra- 
matic picture. 

A further consideration in the selection of pictures to fit a specific 
teaching purpose is grade level. Although in most cases this is not a diffi- 
cult problem, it must always be remembered that the determination of 
what is to be accomplished in a lesson must not be separated from the 
question “For whom?” This question does not constitute as serious a 
problem in most instances as it does in the selection of reading materials. 
Nevertheless, there must be fewer elements in a picture for young chil- 
dren than for pupils in higher grades, the pattern must be simpler, the 
idea less complicated. 

This is, of course, quite natural because in terms of his experience the 
primary child can bring less to a picture than can his older brother and 
sister. To him a picture of an airplane is usually just an airplane, though 
he has probably learned to distinguish in his own mind between big 
planes and little ones. His ten-year-old brother, however, will very likely 
be able to identify the plane as a Constellation and will volunteer the 
information that it has four 2500-horsepower motors, has a triple fin and 
rudder whereas most planes have only one, and can carry over fifty 
passengers at a 300-mile-per-hour cruising speed. 

Such variations in ability to read pictures are due to other factors than 
age alone—to intelligence, environment, prior experience in reading pic- 
tures, and imagination, to name just a few. The fact that there are such 
variations is sufficient cause for the teacher to consider the age and ex- 
perience level of his pupils when choosing pictures for classroom use. In 
most cases his own good judgment will suffice to tell him when a picture 
has the right amount of detail, the appropriate degree of abstraction, and 
the necessary number of concepts for his purpose. He must also keep in 
mind the abilities and limitations of his pupils. 
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SIZE 
The final question in picture selection is whether the picture is large 


enough to be seen readily by all the pupils in the classroom. The best 
picture is ineffective if it cannot be seen by all the children. An opaque 
projector will enlarge small prints so that. the whole class can see them. 
When seeing becomes difficult, comprehension and interest are handi- 
capped and attention soon wanders. You can easily illustrate this fact for 
yourself by noting which roadside signs you recall most readily after a 
drive in the country. Although several important elemerts other than size 
are involved here, the outdoor advertisements that are best recalled are 
usually the ones on large billboards. 


MOUNTING PICTURES 

Having selected suitable pictures, the teacher will wish to present them 
as effectively as possible. Their placement on the bulletin board or chalk- 
board and direct presentation by the teacher are both good; but what- 
ever method is used, they must be made to appear to their best advan- 
tage. This usually means that flat pictures should be mounted. “A picture 
worth using is worth mounting” is a statement worth remembering, for 
psychologically it is both sound and practical. i 

Effective picture mountings can be done by any teacher. All that is 
necessary is imagination, a few inexpensive materials, and the applica- 
tion of one or two principles of good display. j 


PRINCIPLES OF EFFECTIVE MOUNTING 


“ee na se Correct proportions for mounting picture 
used, Note that th ar Sis ae Note the width of the margins 
gins are not solely a aie T PRS always widest. Generous mat- 
cation of the a l : : ee taste but embody the direct appli- 
leni, e ai es o attracting and holding attention. Any object 
among a number ee, when by itself than when crowded in 
mounting makes a go Ne similar objects. Moreover, an appropriate 
propriate frame : peteiching picture more attractive just as an ap- 

enhances a photographic portrait or a painting. In ad- 


dition, the mounti 
> n Ti s .. oe 
antl g protects the picture in handling and makes it eas! 
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mounting. This means that as a rule it is best to select for the mounting 
a color that appears in the picture in a .elatively minor degree. This 
repetition of color creates a pleasing harmony in the total effect of the 
mounting and picture together. It is usually not wise to use a predominat- 
ing color in the picture for the mounting because of the resulting loss of 
desirable contrast. A picture of a : 
field of ripe grain will:not appear to 
the best advantage on a yellow 
mounting, nor will a picture with a 
broad expanse of blue sky look well 
on a light blue mounting. In such 
cases the picture loses definition be- 
cause, from a short distance away, it 
tends to merge with the mounting it- 
self, When in doubt as to the precise 
color to use, the teacher will do well 
to experiment until he gets a desira- 
ble effect. 

In general, neutral tones for 
mountings are more pleasing than 
“loud” or brilliant colors, although 
there are notable exceptions. Thus 
bright red or green mountings look 
well with Christmas pictures, orange 


: : Fig. 4.12. The width of margin depends on 
mountings with Halloween subjects, the shape of the picture or design. (From 


Nicholas, Trilling, Lee, and Stephan, Art for 


a . : 4 
and gay pastel mountings with Eas Young America, Charles A. Bennett Co., Inc.) 


ter decorations. The idea here is to 

emphasize a gay and festive spirit; the purpose of these mountings may 
be primarily decorative, which is entirely appropriate in such cases. As 
a general rule, however, where informational purposes predominate, the 
above principles should apply. 

Frequently an ink border will help to set off the picture on the mount- 
ing. A similar effect is obtained by inserting, immediately behind the 
picture, a sheet of mounting paper slightly larger than the picture and of 
a different color from that used for the mounting itself. This sheet will 
extend slightly beyond the edges of the picture and thus provide a border 
in a contrasting color. 
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3. Use mounting materials appropriate to the picture subject. Teach- 
ers frequently find colored drawing paper to be the most readily availa- 
ble material for picture mountings; it is also inexpensive. But once the 
teacher gets the feel and pleasure of attractive mountings, there is no 
reason why he should not give his ingenuity free play and experiment 
with a variety of textures, materials, and colors in obtaining desired 
effects. A shop teacher, for example, may find a metallic background ideal 
for a series of metalworking pictures; a background of old maps may be 
very effective for a series of historical illustrations; fabrics of various 
kinds or pieces of wallpaper will make effective and interesting mounting 
materials for pictures on interior decoration. The possibilities are virt ually 
without limit except as to the time, interest, and enthusiasm of the 
teacher himself, 


TECHNIQUES OF MOUNTING 


A variety of techniques for mounting pictures on selected back- 
grounds are available to the teacher. There are dry mountings, floating 
mounts, temporary mountings with thumbtacks, etc., and such special 
mounts as acetate envelopes and transparent plastic gummed sheets 
which protect the picture surfaces.’ For permanent mountings a fairly stiff 
backing material, such as Bristol board or heavy cardboard, is desirable. 
Such material does not deteriorate readily and provides a firm backing 
for a flat picture which is to be used again and again, 


Temporary Mountings 


Pateri GF Dst a the simplest methods of mounting is to coat 
shinta ee ure wit hber cement and lay it on the mounting 
and has the titi, comes in convenient tubes or jars, is not messy, 
cement squeeze i eee readily removable, Should some of the 
isle ne i e around the edges when a picture is pressed down on 
ae AE S the excess can be rubbed off with the fingers. The 
to soak into the ie ens a a long period of time nor does it tend 
of’ Wetted Eis r sur ace, This means that a picture can be peeled off 

8 whenever desired. A more permanent mount is obtained 
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by coating both the picture and the mounting and allowing the two sur- 
faces to “set” for a minute or two before putting them together. 

Rubber cement can also be used on the edges of the back of a picture; 
it will hold very well if the picture is not on heavy stock which will tend 
to curl. Dabbing on liquid paste or glue at the corners is a well-known 
method of “pasting” pictures. Rubber cement is also effective when used 
only on the corners if the picture is on magazine or lighter-weight paper 
stock. 

PINS AND THUMBTACKS. Everyone is familiar with the bulletin board 
display that is studded with shiny-headed thumbtacks. Although thumb- 
tacks are used in mounting pictures, the resulting appearance is poor. A 
much better effect is obtained by using straight pins, a device that is 
familiar to many art teachers; the pins cannot be noticed from a few feet 
away. Pins are usually used only on bulletin boards, because a mounting 
is rarely heavy enough to hold a pin. Pin mounting is useful when time 
does not permit more satisfactory methods to be used. 

GUMMED TAPES. Another relatively easy way of mounting flat pictures 
is to run gummed cellophane tape around the edges of the picture and 
overlap it onto the mounting surface. Considerable care is necessary in 
applying the tape because, once applied, it sticks fast to any surface and 
is very difficult to remove without damaging the picture or the mounting, 
or both. Cellophane tape also comes in colors which may be used oc- 
casionally with striking effect. 

A type of artists’ tape called passe partout may be used as cellophane 
tape is used. Passe partout comes in such colors as dull red, green, 
medium brown, blue, white, and black, and can accordingly be used to 
make interesting borders where these colors are appropriate. As with 
cellophane tape, considerable care is necessary in getting the tape placed 
properly the first time. It is also important that the corners be neat and 
square. 


Permanent Mountings 


FLOATING. In floating, the entire back of the picture is coated evenly 
with a layer of paste, glue, or liquid cement. The picture is then placed 
on the mounting and carefully smoothed down. Pictures so mounted 
should be put in a press or under a pile of books until they are dry in 
order to assure a good bond at every point and to minimize the curling 
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effect. Only enough adhesive should be used to coat the picture very 
lightly because any excess around the edges is difficult to remove without 
impairing the appearance. 

DRY MOUNTING. Dry mounting requires a special tissue material that is 
affixed by means of a hot iron. A neat, professional-looking mounting job 
can be done with a little practice. 

The dry-mount tissue can be obtained in rolls or sheets from photo- 
graphic supply stores. Kraft board or some other type of cardboard is 
very satisfactory for the mounting. The other materials required are plain 
white paper, clear flat lacquer and thinner, and a sprayer like that used 
for insecticides or paint. 

In using the dry-mounting process, a piece of the dry-mount tissue is 
trimmed to picture size and put on the back of the picture. The picture 
and the tissue backing are then placed on the mounting materia! and 
covered with a piece of plain white paper. An iron heated to about 300 
degrees is applied firmly, the picture being literally ironed onto the 
mounting, The mounted picture is then sprayed with clear flat lacquer to 
protect it.’ 

PLASTIC MOUNTING. A commercial type of mounting which seals the 
picture in a clear, nonglossy plastic covering has marked advantages. The 
picture is permanently protected from dirt, moisture, and searing. The 
plastic material is flexible, light in weight, and sufficiently strong to pre- 
vent damage from continuous handling. k i 

ahs ae of a plastic mounting process makes feasible the circulation of 
ean age ae M system. The audio-visual 
SP ct IA ae X s y hools, for example, has plastic 
mounting of this nature, but i > al a teed a permanent 

i > well suited for those that are to be cir- 

culated or are irreplaceable. 
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sources of information in an attractive and interesting form. Specific 
suggestions for using pictures are given in the following section. 


PRINCIPLES OF THE EFFECTIVE USE OF FLAT PICTURES 

1. Use pictures for specific purposes. Clear-cut purposes are impor- 
tant in using pictures as well as in selecting them. Having chosen a cer- 
tain picture to illustrate a particular point, you naturally keep that point 
clearly in mind as you use the picture with a class. A good picture fre- 
quently contains much information, perhaps much more than you wish to 
discuss. Having specific purposes in mind, you are in a position to direct 
the pupils’ attention to the most important items in the lesson. 

If today’s lesson on colonial life in New England is aimed at giving an 
understanding of the colonists’ food, clothing, and shelter, you direct at- 
tention specifically to these items in the pictures you use. If the objective 
is a comparison of living conditions in the northern, middle, and southern 
colonies, groups of pictures providing these comparisons should be 
utilized. In one instance you may point out the comparisons yourself; in 
another you may let your pupils discover them (Fig. 4.13). In either case 
you need to know clearly what you wish to accomplish. In other words, 
the objectives determine both which pictures you use and how you use 
them. 

2. Integrate pictures in the lesson. Effective use of pictures in teach- 
ing requires that they be treated as integral parts of the lesson. Generally 
speaking, if pictures are to be used at all, something definite must be 
done with them. A purely casual reference to a picture implies to the 
pupil that it is of minor importance. Brief or limited reference to a bul- 
letin board display gives a similar impression. For pictures tc be of real 
worth in a lesson, they must contribute to the pupils’ understanding and 
be used in such a way as to indicate their importance. 

3. Use few rather than many pictures. A third principle in the effec- 
tive utilization of pictures is that they be used sparingly. A few well- 
selected pictures usually accomplish far more than twice as many care- 
lessly chosen pictures do. All too frequently the bulletin board is so filled 
with materials that nothing stands out. In this case the teacher may be 
working on the fallacious assumption that if one picture is good, two will 
be twice as good; accordingly he provides so many illustrations that his 
pupils are confronted with a mass of interesting but unorganized visual 
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Fig. 4.13. Large pictures may be used to stimulate class discussion. They must be large enough to 
be visible to all the children. (Courtesy of Los Angeles City Schools.) 


impressions. Hoban tells about the police chief who sent neighboring 
communities six pictures of a criminal who had escaped from a small- 
town jail. Within a short time numerous responses came in, including 4 
telegram from a neighboring chief of police which read, “Have arrested 
five of the men; expect to have the sixth within a few hours.” 

The principle here simply involves focusing attention on key ideas. 
Once these ideas have been well established, additional illustrations may 
be valuable for enlarging on the initial concepts. A picture of a turret 
lathe may be excellent for familiarizing the shop student with its im- 
portant parts and levers. The instructor will then wish to expand these 


* Charles Hoban, Charles Hoban, Jr., and Samuel B. Zisman, Visualizing the Curriculum, 
Dryden, New York, 1937, p. 186. 
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initial concepts by means of a series of pictures showing the step-by-step 
process of setting up a job. As a good shop teacher he will focus his 
students’ attention by showing one picture in the series at a time. Later 
he may put the entire series where the students can consult it as needed. 


TECHNIQUES OF PRESENTING FLAT PICTURES IN TEACHING 


BULLETIN BOARDS 


The bulletin board, or tackboard’ (a term that is coming into frequent 
use among school architects), is a familiar medium for displaying flat 
pictures. It is also one of the most effective methods of using these pic- 
tures, particularly those of sufficient size to be seen across the classroom. 
Given a little planning, a title to indicate its purpose, and an interesting 
arrangement, the teacher-prepared bulletin board can arouse curiosity, 
enliven interest, and impart useful information. 

Similarly, a coéperatively developed bulletin board can provide stimu- 
lating learning experiences for pupils. It can be used to illustrate steps or 
phases of a unit as they are developed by the class and the teacher to- 
gether. It can be important as a summary or review device. In short, the 
tackboard can be a versatile and valuable teaching tool. All too often, 
however, its possibilities are not appreciated. The following apt lines by 
an anonymous poet will bring a smile of recognition to altogether too 
many teachers: “The announcements on our bulletin board grow tat- 
tered, worn and brown, for everybody puts the bulletins up, but nobody 
takes °em down.” 


Importance of Space 


The most common fault with bulletin board displays is the fact that 
they are typically overcrowded with materials. A good rule to follow is 
to have a generous amount of empty space—as much as is covered by the 
pictures, and more if possible. Here again a few well-selected pictures 
will be far more effective than a larger number. The reason for this is 
Simple and logical. Attention is more readily captured and held when 
there is a well-defined center of interest and good contrast. One way of 
providing contrast is through the liberal use of space (see Fig. 4.14). 
ee 

£ Chap. 6 is given over to the subject of tackboards. 
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Fig. 4.14. The effective bulletin board provides generous space for materials. 


This encourages the 
pupil to express his ideas freely. (Courtesy of Janesville, Wisconsin, Public Schools.) 


Arrangement 


Arrangement is another important factor in catching the eye and 
creating interest. James Schwalbach, originator of the University of Wis- 
consin School of the Air program, “Let’s Draw,” has developed a series of 
principles applicable to pictures, bulletin boards, and other types of dis- 
play. He says that to attract attention a spot or center of interest is 
needed (Fig. 4.15). Any picture display or graphic representation is made 
up of a number of areas of interest, however, and thus the question to 
be considered in preparing layouts becomes one of competing spots. The 
following general principles based on psychological and physiological 
factors concerning how the eye reacts to seeing patterns are applicable 
here: (1) Attention is attracted normally to the most contrasty point in 
a given area; (2) attention is attracted to the larger of two or more com- 
peting spots; (3) attention is attracted to an irregular spot in a group of 
similar shapes; (4) attention is attracted to the spot nearest the margin 
in a group of otherwise similar spots. 

These four principles likewise apply when lines rather than spots are 
being considered. It is apparent that a series of spots—for example, 2 
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MOVES FROM LEFT TO RIGHT 


Fig. 4.15. (Prepared by James Schwalbach.) 


series of like-sized pictures on a bulletin board—tends to become a line 
in the viewers mind. Thus it is important to observe a fifth principle: 
(5) A line that moves from left to right attracts more attention than one 
that moves from right to left. This of course is based on the existing ap- 
proach to eye movements in reading. 
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Use of Color 

It is obvious to even the most casual observer that color has an im- 
portant part in displays and pictures. Thus when color is a factor, a 
variety of simple but fundamental principles should be observed—for 
example, the desirability of using on one bulletin board only colors which 
harmonize well or, if clashing colors must be used, of keeping them as 
far apart as possible. The teacher will readily recognize when color com- 
binations are pleasing or otherwise. From the standpoint of gaining at- 
tention, however, a sixth principle applies: (6) Warm colors (reds, 
browns, and their combinations ) tend to attract more attention than cool 
colors (blues and greens). 


The above brief discussion indicates clearly that a number of aesthetic 
considerations are involved in the preparation of displays, bulletin 
boards, and other graphic aids to learning. It also becomes apparent, 
after a little thought, that in a practical situation a teacher will be faced 
with the necessity of ignoring or minimizing one or more of these princi- 
ples because of the materials available, the relative importance of such 
factors as pupil participation, and the purposes for which the display is 
prepared. These are matters in which the teacher’s own judgment will 
have to prevail. By and large, however, and within the framework of 
fundamental teaching and learning considerations, the intelligent appli- 
cation of the above principles in the preparation and display of materials 


S classroom will materially enhance their effectiveness as teaching 
aids. 


OPAQUE PROJECTION 


Few pictures lend themselves readily to direct observation by an entire 
class at one time because of their size. Pictures which cannot be seen 
easily from the back row can be projected by an opaque projector so that 
all may see them with ease. Whereas the older opaque projectors take 
eae than 6” x 6”, the newer models take illustrations up 
Mee nd provide 1000-watt illumination. The increase in size 
aa Ry ion reduces considerably the major difficulties involved in 
ie z j g abpa o Poeg Although some darkening of the room 

mi ‘ wi i e newer projectors, it does not have to be com- 
pete. Lhe larger opening permits far greater flexibility in the choice of 
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pictures to be projected. Mounted pictures can be placed directly on the 


platen; “frames,” “mats,” or “magnets” are provided for loose pictures and 
for illustrations in books and magazines. One projector has a blower sys- 


tem that holds loose pictures firmly on the platen; this works like a 
continuous belt operated by a hand crank. l 


Fig. 4.16. Strips of picture can be easily run through a slot in an opaque projector. (Photo by Univ. 
of Wisconsin Photographic Laboratory.) 


When a series of pictures of similar size is to be shown, a convenient 
method is to mount each one on a piece of light cardboard like that used 
in Manila folders, fasten the pieces together with cellophane tape, and 
draw them through the projector. A slot arrangement like that shown in 
Fig. 4.16 permits easier operation. Slots can be made of cardboard; they 
are also commercially available with rolls of paper of correct size. The 


series of pictures may be “accordion” folded and easily stored when not 
in use. 


INDIVIDUAL STUDY 


The value of flat pictures in teaching lies not only in their lifelike 
realism, but also in the possibility for individual study at the learners 
own rate and interest level. Suppose, for example, that a series of pictures 
on life in India has been shown in the opaque projector and then ar- 
ranged in a bulletin board display for an intermediate-grade social 
studies class. Once the class has viewed and discussed the pictures, fur- 
ther and more intensive study of these and other pictures by individual 
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pupils may well be made the basis of committee reports and individual 
projects. 

In this procedure, pictures come to have an integrated place in teach- 
ing and learning methods. They are recognized by pupils as sources of 
information along with books, films, slides, maps, field trips, and other 
media, each of them functioning in the specific area where it is more 
effective than any other methods available to the teacher. 

An important factor in the effective utilization of flat pictures is recog- 
nition of what happens when a person looks at a picture. Although too 
little scientific knowledge is available on the whole process of communi- 
cation via pictures, Buswell’s extensive studies of eye movements have 
made a significant contribution well worth the attention of teachers who 
are contemplating pictures as teaching materials. His studies were made 
with particular reference to fine art, but his conclusions seem to be valid 


for informational as well as appreciational objectives in picture study. 
According to him: 


Two general inferences in regard to teaching children may be drawn from 
study of eye movements. First, the teacher must expect that in studying a new 
picture the pattern of perception at first will resemble that of a general survey 
of the picture as a whole. Without some directional teaching, this general sur- 
vey is likely to be so satisfying to the pupil that he will Rive no further attempt 
to study the picture and will be satisfied to say that he has seen that picture. 
There is little evidence to show that any real taste for art follows this type of 
superficial looking at pictures. 

A second inference to be drawn is that if the child’s attention can be centered 
sufficiently on certain aspects of the picture to induce him to examine those 
parts in detail, there may result an interest in the picture which will become so 


ss laa that the child will study that picture until he can call it really his 


oe os implications for teachers in the Buswell study. First, 
oe a net eeu that pupils will secure the important in- 

a a contained in a picture simply by exposing them to it. 
ie ei E teacher must do more than merely show pictures to a class. 
ust bring out specific points of importance about each picture, point 


° Guy T. Buswell, “ i ; 
p. 422, aie ly Wale at Pictures,” Progressive Education, October, 1936, 
36 p. 198. pte Look at Pictures, Univ. of Chicago Press, Chicago, 1939, 
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up things to look for, and make sure that these things are seen and appre- 
ciated. These objectives may be accomplished in class discussion or by 
assigning specific questions. 

Third, it is necessary, for successful individual study, to develop among 
pupils a habit of careful scrutiny of pictures, so that they will ascertain 
important facts concerning the content as well as the general impression 
a picture gives and an appreciation of the aesthetic impact of a picture 
as a whole. 

Fourth, as with other media of communication, it stands to reason that 
there will be wide variations in individual ability to read pictures effec- 
tively, even though these differences will not be as marked as in the case 
of the printed word. 


STEREOGRAPHS 


Another highly effective form in which pictures may be observed by 
individual pupils is the stereograph, the most vivid and realistic picture 
of all. While for all practical purposes the stereograph is as yet used only 
by individuals, its unique characteristics require that it be treated sepa- 
rately in any discussion of picture study. 

The stereograph consists of two pictures of the same scene taken from 
slightly different angles with a camera that has two lenses set as far apart 
as a person’s eyes. The two pictures are observed separately but simul- 
taneously by the left and right eyes by means of a device called a stereo- 
scope. The visual representation thus made possible has a three-dimen- 
sional effect that is highly realistic. If the purpose of using pictures in 
teaching is to bring reality into the classroom, no classroom should be 
without stereographs and stereoscopes with which to view them, for 
nothing in the picture medium has proved as successful in achieving 
realism as the stereo. 

The stereograph idea is over a century old. Charles Wheatstone actu- 
ally invented the device in 1838, but it was not until the late 1800’s that 
it was perfected and took the country by storm. Few were the homes 
that did not have a set of stereographs with a viewer or two, and virtually 
all the schools were provided with viewing equipment and numerous 
stereographs. 

The idea did not remain as popular as it deserved, however, and the 
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use of stereos in schools and elsewhere declined steadily between the 
two World Wars. Early in World War II the United States armed forces 
introduced an improved and simplified version of the stereoscope that 
used 16 mm. transparencies in both color and black and white for indi- 
vidual study of such subjects as gunnery and aircraft recognition. These 
were so effective that after the war the improved stereos again became 
popular for use in many school systems. Several pairs of transparencies 
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Fig, 4.17, i 
g. 4.17. The improved stereoscope uses 16 mm. transparencies on disks, (Courtesy of Sawyer's, Inc.) 
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SUMMARY 
Flat pictures are a highly important phase of audio-visual materials. 


They are inexpensive, readily available to all teachers, and highly effec- 
tive as a means of communicating ideas. ; 

The selection of good flat pictures for teaching involves consideration 
of their artistic quality, clarity, truthfulness, interest, suitability for 
teaching purposes, and size. 

Good pictures should be mounted. Good mounting not only preserves 
the picture but enhances its effectiveness. Teachers and older pupils can 
mount pictures effectively by applying simple principles governing such 
factors as generous margins and care in the use of color. Several methods 
are available for making either temporary or permanent mounts. 

Good classroom procedure with flat pictures involves the selection of 
pictures in terms of specific purposes, their integrated use in the lesson, 
and the use of few rather than many pictures. Bulletin boards are an 
excellent means of displaying pictures if plenty of space, good arrange- 
ment, and color balance are provided. Opaque projection is a valuable 
method of presenting pictures for group work. Flat pictures can also be 
studied by individual pupils either mounted or as stereographic views. 

The effective use of flat pictures requires teacher direction. The in- 
structor who recognizes the importance of the pupil’s background, of 
specific points to look for, and of individual differences in ability to inter- 
pret pictures will secure the most satisfactory results from their use. 


Suggested Activities {1 


1l. Have each student bring in several examples of good-flat pictures in the re- 
spective subject-matter fields. Have the class evaluate a selection of these 
pictures in terms of the principles discussed in this chapter. 

2. Have members of the class mount several flat pictures of different sizes, 
shapes, and colors. Discuss the effectiveness of the mounting used and sug- 
gest means of improvement. 

3. Assign a committee to prepare a bulletin board display for the class on the 
subject “What Is a Good Picture?” Have the class evaluate the display as an 
effective bulletin board (a) from the display standpoint, and (b) from the 
standpoint of its teaching values. 

4. Have a committee prepare an annotated and classified list of good sources 
of free or inexpensive flat picture materials for duplication and distribution 


to class members. 
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5. Have each pupil bring in a current issue of Life, Look, or a similar publica- 
tion for use in a class discussion of the qualities of good photographs. Draw 
up a list of elementary suggestions on how to take good pictures. 
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Webster defines graphics as the art or science of drawing—especially 
mechanical drawing. As applied to visual materials, however, the term 
“graphics” or “graphic materials” has a broader meaning than drawing 
alone. The original Greek graphikos included painting as well as drawing 
and the verb graphein means to write as well as to represent by means 
of lines. Furthermore, when used as an adjective, “graphic” carries with 
it the sense of vivid clarity, forceful description, and effective presenta- 
tion. 

Taken together, the above definitions combine-readily into a practical 
concept of graphics as materials which communicate facts and ideas 
clearly and forcibly through a combination of drawings, words, and pic- 
tures. The drawings may take such forms as diagrams, sketches, or graphs. 
Words (and numbers) may be used as titles and explanatory comment 
on graphs, charts, diagrams, and posters, and in the balloons of cartoons 
and comic strips. Sketches, symbols, and even photographs may be used 
in graphic materials to convey meaning to facts, concepts, and ideas 
which by their nature lend themselves to graphic presentation. 

The instructional values of graphic materials lie generally in their ca- 
pacity to attract attention and to convey certain types of information 
readily. Their particular role is to present facts and ideas in condensed, 
summarized form. A biology chart on cell division may outline the com- 
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plete process of mitosis. A diagram of office organization may show 
quickly the channels of responsibility and departmental function. 


CATEGORIES OF GRAPHIC MATERIALS 


The graphic materials discussed in this chapter are as follows: 


. Charts 

. Diagrams 
. Graphs 

. Posters 

. Cartoons 
. Comics* 


aowtrwonr 


This list should not be regarded as rigidly fixed. Some diagrams may 
be simple, easily followed sketches made on the back of an envelope; 
others are intricate interpretations of complex functions or processes. 
Both are diagrams, but clearly the envelope sketch is far less abstract. 
Likewise, while a cartoon in Boys Life registers with Junior in a flash, a 
cartoon in The New Yorker may well be over his head. 

As a rule, graphs and diagrams are more abstract than other types ot 
graphic material because they depend largely upon symbols. Charts usu- 
ally contain some pictorial material which helps to convey meaning: 
Posters, cartoons, and comics normally depend heavily on visualizations 
of facts or ideas already somewhat familiar to the observer. We shall 


consid i isti i 
z er here the essential characteristics, uses, and sources of charts, 
iagrams, graphs, posters, cartoons, and comics. 


CHARTS 


“ » 
T Er a general term inclusive of a variety of such 
even cartoons, For pur te ; Ae a me, posters, a 
charts as a distincti ; : Sa a However, it is desirable to consider 
ive medium of visualization with certain attributes of 


their : 
ond pias Ga charts may be defined as combinations of graphic 
= edia designed for the orderly and logical visualizing of 


* Maps and glob SAS 
here, eva, heen oe EA ae of graphic materials. They are omitted 
? See pp. 535-53 ssed specifically in chap, 7. 
Pp 6 and 545-547 for sources of graphic E and supplies. 
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Fig. 5.1. Charts usually emphasize key ideas and relationships. (Courtesy of Pictograph Corporation.) 


relationships between key facts or ideas. The particular role of the chart 
is always to show relationships such as comparisons, relative amounts, 
developments, processes, classification, and organization. 

“What is the relationship between the mayor and the chief of police?” 

“Where does the money come from to finance the operation of our 
schools?” 

“When is a bill referred to the House Rules Committee?” 

Such questions as these have a familiar ring to high-school teachers of 
civics or citizenship—and likewise to many of their perplexed pupils. 
One of the things a good teacher knows is that concepts such as these 
can be learned more readily when visualized on charts or diagrams. 

The chalkboard may serve to convey simple relationships such as those 
between the mayor and the chief of police, but to show the principal 
types of income and expenditures of several units of government a chart 
like that in Fig. 5.1 is likely to be more helpful. 93 
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TYPES OF CHARTS 

There are many types of charts; among them are classification charts, 
genealogy charts, flow charts, relationship charts, tabulation charts, and 
chronology charts.’ The charts most commonly used in teaching are 
genealogy or tree charts, flow charts, and chronology or tabular charts. 


Tree Chart 

As its name suggests, the tree chart is developed from a base composed 
of several “roots” which lead into a single trunk. The branches, in turn, 
represent developments and relationships. A good example is a genealogy 
chart in which two individuals are the roots from which a family “tree” 
grows. This type of chart is useful in showing developments resulting 
from a combination of major factors. For example, a tree chart is suitable 
for showing the many by-products obtainable from coal (Fig. 5.2). It is 
likewise effective in showing how iron ore, limestone, coke, and various 
chemicals may be combined to produce a variety of types of steel. 

Sometimes a reverse form of the tree chart is useful in showing how a 
great variety of elements are combined to form one important product. 
This type of chart is known as a stream chart. It can be used to illustrate 
the interdependence of an industrial nation with other countries; thus 
our automobile industry requires chrome from South Africa, etc. (see 
Fig. 5.3). 


Flow Chart 


The organization of a student council or a unit of government, the 
development of a manufacturing process, or the steps whereby a bill 
becomes a law can be shown to advantage in a flow or organization chart. 
This chart is well suited to showing functional relationships and is used 
widely in industry and government for that purpose (see Fig. 5.4). 


Tabular Chart 
Sequence relationships such as those in a historical time line or a time- 
table can be shown on a tabular chart. One of the unique values of the 


3 See Willard C. Brinton, Graphic Presentation, Brinton Associates, New York, 1939, 
chaps. 3-8, 81, for descriptions and uses of the types of charts listed. 


Fig. 5.2. A modified tree chart shows the products obtainable from coal by carbonization in the 
modern by-product coke oven. (Courtesy of Bituminous Coal Institute.) 
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Fig. 5.3. A stream chart illustrates dependence on foreign trade, (U.S. Department of State.) 


tabular chart is its ability to show time relationships. Variations of this 
form of chart include tables of information such as arguments for and 


against a bond issue, nations participating in the United Nations, etc. 


DIAGRAMS 
A diagram is a simplified drawing designed to show interrelationships 
primarily by means of lines and symbols. Even more than the chart, a 
good diagram is highly simplified; only the most essential elements are 
shown. It is likely to be more difficult to read than a chart because it 
may be only a line, a bare outline of a real object, or a cross-sectional 
sketch of an object lik 


ano e a cylinder, 
A typical diagram is shown in Fig. 5.5. Put yourself in the pupils’ place 
as you attempt to analyze it, Does it seem somewhat difficult to under- 
stand? If so, this should indicate 


; the need for careful planning in using 
96 diagrams with your classes, 4 i 
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Fig. 5.4. Lines of responsibility and organization are shown on a flow chart to visualize the com- 
plex functions of the U.N.O. (Courtesy of Pictograph Corporation.) 


USE OF DIAGRAMS 


While charts are highly condensed visual summaries of facts and ideas, 
diagrams are even more condensed and rely heavily on symbolic means of 
representing ideas. In order to be effective, both must concentrate on key 
ideas and dispense with unessential details. Understanding information or 
ideas presented in diagrammatic form usually requires a background of 97 
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first-hand experience. Most of us are unable to comprehend a schematic 
diagram of a television receiver because we lack the knowledge necessary 
to interpret it. What does this suggest with reference to the use of dia- 
grammatic materials in teaching? First of all, it means that before using a 
diagram with a class, the teacher must 
make sure that his pupils have the nec- 
essary background to understand it. 
Little research has been done on 
the ability of children to read dia- 
grammatic materials. A series of four 
studies by Malter with elementary- 
school pupils revealed that most chil- 
dren of elementary-school age have 
considerable difficulty in reading cross 
sections, process diagrams, and con- 
ventionalized diagrammatic symbols, 
such as diagrams of a gasoline engine 
and lift pump.’ A follow-up study re- 
Be ba DOE E gen ctor, vealed that the addition of clarifying 
(Courtesy of Encyclopædia Britannica Films.) materials such as photographs of the 
‘ ; actual object aided the children 
greatly in reading a cross section.’ A second follow-up study showed that 
owe directions such as “Start Here and Follow Arrows” were 
of a need for still ae Ae -N D although there was evidence 
Malter’s studies s P oo on ices 3 
rials of an abstract a. e that diagrams and similar mate- 
can be used efficiently with a o A Peet wo i ses = 
materials usually lend themselves Lee eos tat diag 
introductory usei er to summary and review than to 
e y use in a lesson. As the teacher realizes, the interpretation of 
ven such relatively concrete media as pict 1 A N i 
experience which the child can bring t Pictures depends heavily on 
g to a picture. A diagram of the steps 


*Morton S. Malter, “Chi 
g > “Children’s Abili 
School Journal, October. s Ability to Read Dia ; h” ontary 
$: > ana grammatic Materials, Elemen 
* Ibid. epee 102. 
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in flour processing will have much additional meaning after the pupil has 
had an opportunity of going through a flour mill, seeing pictures of the 
several operations involved, and perhaps seeing a sound film describing 
the complete process. 

A second principle is that other appropriate audio-visual materials 
should be used with charts and diagrams to make them more understand- 
able. Such materials as pictures, slides, filmstrips, and motion-picture 
films all have as their basic function the clarification of significant con- 
cepts. While each audio-visual medium has certain unique advantages 
in a specific instance, the coérdinated use of several types of audio-visual 
materials will yield the best results in most teaching situations. This is 
particularly true in the case of charts and diagrams because of their high 
degree of abstraction. 


SOURCES OF CHARTS AND DIAGRAMS” 


Industry and Government 


Good charts and diagrams for teaching may be procured from many 
sources. Their wide use in industry suggests that the public relations and 
advertising departments of large corporations are one good source. State 
and federal government agencies frequently include excellent chart and 
diagrammatic materials in their publications. Another and particularly 
valuable source is textbook and reference material. An effective chart or 
diagram in a book or magazine can be used to advantage by projecting 
it in an opaque projector. If valuable enough to reproduce, it can be 
projected on the chalkboard or on a large sheet of paper and traced. 


School Supply Companies 


Commercially prepared teaching charts are well known among teach- 
ers in such subject areas as science, social studies, and the language arts. 
In many cases these charts are overcrowded but often they constitute the 
best material obtainable. A worth-while list of sources of good charts, 
diagrams, posters, and other graphic materials can usually be compiled 
by pooling information from any group of in-service teachers. 


T See pp. 545-547 for a list of sources of charts and diagrams. 
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“Homemade” Charts 


Very good charts can also be made by teachers and pupils. Simple and 
effective charts can be prepared easily and without great artistic skill. 
Anyone who can draw a straight line with a yardstick and use a pair of 
scissors can, by following the few suggestions below regarding procedure 
and materials, make charts and diagrams that will help present key ideas. 
Many teachers have found it valuable to have some pupils plan and make 
graphic reports in place of writing a term paper. 


Suggested Procedure 


1. Lay out a plan for the chart on a sheet of paper 8%” x 11” or smaller. 
2, Keep the chart simple. Remember that a good chart presents one idea 
or comparison. When it becomes intricate or complicated, it loses ef- 
fectiveness. It should convey an impression at a glance. 
3. Make the chart large enough to be seen easily. A chart for classroom 
use should be large enough to be read from any point in the room. 
. Make it attractive. Use contrast, color, and plenty of space. 
. Achieve contrast by using dark letters and figures on a light back- 
ground or light letters on a dark background. Be sure that the impor- 
tant things stand out. 


. Use color when suitable. Even though color pleases the eye, don't 
overdo it. Keep the colors harmonious. 

- Remember that space is highly important. Leave plenty of space—at 
least equal to the filled-in space on the chart, and preferably more. 
Keep the margins generous. 

- When your plan is complete, sketch it lightly in pencil on the chart 


and complete it. An opaque projector is valuable in transferring your 
small sketch to a larger surface. 


Materials 


G 
ummed or cardboard letters and numbers are available in all sizes 


and t i i 
ypes. Inexpensive sets provide several sizes of letters and figures 


in adequat ae 
ae a 4 e quantities. Sources of such materials are listed on pages 


. For bars, lines, etc., bla 
5 > etc., black or colored tape i ine 
expensive. Colored cello =a 


100 store, and colored phane tape can be bought in a stationery 
> ed paper tape W” wide in art supply stores. The latter 
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can be secured for a nominal sum in red, green, blue, brown, black, 
and white in rolls of 10 yards. Rolls of black gummed tape in widths 
ranging from 14” to 1”, and various gummed symbols such as arrows, 
circles, stars, and ovals can be purchased from local art supply stores. 

3, Lettering pens, India ink, and drawing ink in various colors are good 
for outlines or straight lines. Speedball pens in several sizes can be 
purchased from a stationery store for a few cents per point. Better for 
extended lines are Payzant freehand lettering pens, available in sta- 
tionery stores in various sizes. The #00 draws a 3⁄6” line, the #0 a 14” 
line, the #2 a 44” line, ete. 

4, Cornell board or other light-surfaced building boards are good for a 
base. Cornell board can be purchased in sheets 4’ x 8’ and cut to de- 
sired sizes, Large sheets should be braced or framed to avoid warping. 
Bristol board, a 10- or 14-ply cardboard, is suitable for smaller charts 
and does not require bracing. It may be obtained from stationery, art 
supply, or school supply houses in white or colors in sheets up to 
30” x 40” at moderate cost. Various other materials can also be used. 
For example, a mattress carton obtained from a furniture store at little 
or no cost provides a good-sized piece of corrugated cardboard which 


can be painted over. 


GRAPHS 

Graphs may be defined as visual representations of numerical data. A 
table of figures may contain a wealth of valuable information, but a graph 
of the same data presents the gist of that information quickly and effec- 
tively. Furthermore, graphs reveal important relationships in the data— 
relationships such as trends and variations from normal. Finally, and of 
significance for the teacher, graphs are inherently more interesting than 
number tabulations, however well arranged the latter may be. 

When Miss Gray wants to keep interest in library reading running 
high, one thing she may do is to post a progress graph showing the 
number of books read by each pupil in her class. Progress graphs can be 
purchased from school supply houses; these graphs have a number of 
bright red bars that are revealed by removing small sections of the over- 
laying paper. The pupils’ names are inserted on the chart and one section 
of the overlay is removed for each completed project. 

The appeal of graphs is not limited to youngsters. Who is not familiar 
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with the large thermometers used to register progress in fund-raising 
campaigns for the Community Chest, the March of Dimes, or the new 
church to be built on the corner? The businessman relies on graphs to 
show the trends in his sales volume and he refers continually to them for 
information on business in general. 

It is well to remember that the major purpose of graphing is to present 
comparative, quantitative information quickly and simply. When a graph 
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Saas and difficult to read, it loses its chief advantage. Graphic com 
pts that are complex are more effectively presented, as a rule, in 2 


series of simpler graphs than in one intricate composite. If a composite 
graph is desirable for some reason, it should be 
supporting graphs, 
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Line Graphs 

The line graph is the most accurate of all graphs. It is therefore par- 
ticularly useful in plotting trends or relationships between two series of 
data. A line graph should be used when there are a considerable number 
of data to be plotted or when the data are continuous. The line graph 
shown in Fig. 5.6 was plotted from continuous data. 

Variations of the line graph include the silhouette, the high-low, the 
band, and the shaded line graph. Pictorial illustrations and cartoons are 
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Fig. 5.7. Bar graphs like this are clear and distinct. (U.S. Department of State.) 
occasionally used on line graphs to increase their interest and readability. 


A shaded line graph has greater attention-getting power than a solid 
line graph because it provides more contrast. 


Bar Graphs 
Bar graphs are the simplest of all graphs to read and are likewise easy 
to construct. Each of the several groups of data to be plotted is repre- 
sented by either vertical or horizontal bars. The length of the bars ex- 103 
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presses the amount or percentage of the data; all the bars are of the me 
width, The bar graph is employed to best advantage when the num nat 
of values to be compared is small—usually no more than five or six, 
Occasionally a considerable number of bars are used, but in such = 
stances additional elements such as color or pictorial representations are 
needed to make the graph more readable and interesting. r he data in 

the bar graph in Fig. 5.7 
marized vividly in the pictorial ele- 
ment at the right of the graph. 
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The circle or pie graph is a circle 
the sectors of which are used to rep- 
resent component parts of a whole. 
Such information as the sources of the 
school dollar, the distribution of ex 
penditures of a municipality, or the 
proportional derivation of the world’s 
ypically represented on pie graphs. A good example 


economic and 
social council 


Fig. 5.8. Comparative data are strikingly 
Presented on a pie graph; the pieces of the 
circle can be separated for added emphasis. 
(Courtesy of Pictograph Corporation.) 


petroleum supply is t 
is shown in Fig. 5.8. 
Two characteristics are common to all 
present totals or whole amounts, and (2 
calculated in percentages or fractional 


duces 10,000,000 tons of coal per year and 7,500,000 tons are bituminous, 
2,000,000 anthracite, and 500,000 lignite, this information could be show? 
on a pie graph by shading 75 percent of the circle to represent bituminous 


production, 20 percent of it for anthracite, and the remainin g 5 percent 


for lignite, When the point to be taught is the relationship of individual 


pie graphs. (1) They always 
) their parts or segments are 
parts of a whole. If a nation pro 
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quantities to a whole, the pie graph is a natural and easily understood 


medium. 


Area and Solid Figure Graphs 

Other area graphs such as squares, circles, and irregular figures are 
occasionally used to compare two or three related totals. Frequently pic- 
torial figures such as people, cattle, ships, or automobiles are used in this 
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Fig. 5.9. Pictorial figures used in this manner conserve space. (World Communications: Press, Radio, 
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manner (see Fig. 5.9). Generally speaking, graphs that depend on com- 
parable areas to present information are difficult to read closely; further- 
more, it is almost impossible to compare two irregular figures of different 
size accurately without considerable measurement. Such graphs, there- 
fore, sacrifice the definitive quality that is characteristic of effective 
graphing. 

One value of this type of graph, however, is the fact that it is used in- 
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frequently enough to be somewhat unusual; hence it catches the eye 
quickly. Another advantage is the fact that the area graph takes less 
space than other types. Thus, two squares or two circles of different sizes, 
side by side, can represent two comparable amounts in a small space. 
The same information on a bar graph would require a considerably wider 
graph. 

The solid figure graph (Fig, 5.10) is an area graph in which are used 
spheres, cubes, or other figures that give a three-dimensional effect. Al- 
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though more striking and interesting in appearance than the flat type of 
area graphs, the solid figure graph is more difficult to read. es com- 
parisons must be made in terms of volumes rather than i terms of area 
only. The reader must therefore analyze the graph in terms of cubic con- 
= Ae than in terms of height or area—a rather difficult feat at best: 
has As ra ae X highly effective when pictorial figures are used 
make it the most oe mH The poveli and realism of the pictorial solid 
forms. For thi H NN and attention-getting of any of the graphic 

is reason it is frequently used to give variety and interest t0 
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a long series of graphs or to focus attention on a highly significant com- 
parison in such a series. The precise information is conveyed by the 
printed text on or beneath the graph itself. 


Pictorial Statistics 


Much of the eye-catching appeal of three-dimensional figures is at- 
tained by the flat, simplified, picture-like figures used in pictorial statis- 
tics. Pictures of this type give the graphic form realism and interest. 
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Fig. 5.11. In pictorial graphs symbols of the same size are used. (Courtesy of Pictograph Corporation.) 


This type of graph, now used widely in magazines and newspapers, is as 
simple to read as a bar graph and it has the added advantage of using 
realistic figures to convey meaning. An example is shown in Fig. 5.11. 
Pictorial statistics were first introduced in Vienna by Otto Neurath, 
the internationally known sociologist. Neurath constructed figures and 
symbols which he called “isotypes” and which are now used virtually 
everywhere in the western world. The immediate popularity of these 
“international pictographs” was due to the fact that they constituted a 107 
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language equally intelligible to all nationalities. In addition these graphic 
symbols are easily understood by students at all grade levels and at most 
levels of intelligence. 

PRINCIPLES OF PICTORIAL GRAPHING. Pictorial statistics may be used on 
any type of graph. Their use involves no special technique beyond that 
required for the basic graph form itself. 

Good pictorial graphing follows the principles of effective nonpictorial 
graphing but has some unique principles of its own. The principle of 
simplicity, for example, applies to all graphs. Intricate graphs may be 
necessary on occasion in plotting a variety of related factors for industrial 
or economic purposes, but such graphs are not particularly helpful in 
the schoolroom. The most effective graphs highlight one or two ideas. 

Another principle applicable to all graphs is that comparisons or rela- 
tionships must be shown. Wheat production for a single year is not suit- 

able for graphing unless it is compared with wheat production in other 
years or with the production of other grains in the same year. Graphing 
requires comparative data of some kind. Without comparisons or rela- 
tionships to make them meaningful, there is no advantage in presenting 
statistics graphically. 

A third principle of good graph construction is that approximations 
rather than precise amounts should be shown. A graph is intended to tell 
a story at a glance—to present comparisons and to show relationships. 
For these purposes minute details not only are unnecessary but tend to 
complicate the graph and to detract from its effectiveness. 
ticularly to ical. i w 7 a principles which apply par- 
explanatory. (2) ces poe pictorial symbols should be self- 
Woe A : es are usually indicated by the number of sym- 

y their size. 

fara alae lobes are striking because they can be 
PEES e á 4 ag s whole aim in pictorializing social 
everywlersra ae cant information in a form that people 
A picture of a cow, a man nd regardless of their language or location. 
is understandable to virtuall ge a ote sheaf of per 
à : y all peoples. Neurath found out how pic 
tures of such universally familiar it l i i - 
tials) whi devant i ems could be trimmed to their essen 
at he developed isot 


Amounts indi ae 
indicated by several symbols of the same size are more easily 
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comprehended than amounts indicated by the areas of similar but differ- 
ent-sized symbols. The reason lies in the fact that accurate judgment of 
the area of an irregularly shaped object is difficult. Hence pictorial graphs 
normally use figures of one size, each figure representing a definite quan- 
tity; partial amounts are represented by partial figures. For example, each 
shock of grain in Fig. 5.11 represents 40 pounds. When the number of 
factors being compared is large, space may allow only a single symbol 
to be used for each item (see Fig. 5.9), the size of the symbol varying in 
proportion to the data it expresses. In this instance the advantage of 
concentration offsets the greater accuracy achieved if several standard- 
sized figures were used for comparative totals of newspapers, radios, and 
motion-picture theaters in the several continents. 


USING GRAPHS IN TEACHING 


The more abstract a teaching material is, the more experience a pupil 
must have in order to interpret it. Pictures convey meaning readily be- 
cause they usually contain many elements already familiar to the student. 
Graphs, on the other hand, are principally symbolic and abstract in char- 
acter; hence they are best used in the body and summary of a lesson 
after the student has acquired a background of information from other 
sources. 

Children learn about graphs in intermediate-grade arithmetic—how to 
make them and how to read them. They see graphs in newspapers, maga- 
zines, and textbooks. Consequently graphic materials need not be re- 
garded as completely foreign to a child’s experience. The pictorial graph 
in particular is readily grasped by upper-grade or older pupils. 

But the graph is by nature a summarizing device. It visualizes totals 
and the relationships between totals over a period of time. It expresses 
certain quantitative conclusions about a particular subject, such as im- 
migration during a certain period, or comparisons of the armed forces of 
several nations. 

The good teacher rarely begins a lesson with conclusions. To do so is 
to apply the principles of deductive rather than inductive reasoning. 
Most teachers find that learning is more efficient and productive when it 
proceeds from factual information to the application of facts and then 
- the principles or generalizations that arise from many such applica- 

1ons. 

Somewhere between these extremes of the learning process are the 
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necessary summaries which can best be presented by graphs. After study- 
ing about farming in Norway, Denmark, France, and Holland, the pupil 
is ready to interpret a series of graphs comparing milk, cheese, or butter 
production in the four nations. Before this he could probably read the 
graph, but it would have little meaning for him except as isolated factual 
information. With the experience gained through the study of books, 
pictures, films, and other media, he can bring a type of comprehension 
to the graph which would have been impossible at an earlier stage of 
learning. 


SOURCES OF GRAPHS * 


Graphs for most school subjects are to be found in textbooks, reference 

books, pamphlets, newspapers, and magazines. There are also special 
publications, such as Graphic Trends, which present business and finan- 
cial information almost entirely by means of graphs. There are commer- 
cial companies which specialize in the preparation of pictorial materials. 
Government reports and annual reports of corporations and business 
houses likewise make liberal use of graphs. When appropriate to class- 
room topics, any of these sources may be used. 
Another important source of good graphs is the school and the class 
itself. By working with graphs and in particular by making graphs, the 
students can learn very readily to read and to appreciate graphs as a 
unique and valuable means of imparting quantitative information. 


POSTERS 


. ee ig Sl was commissioned by Sarah Bernhardt, 
oii aya pare some arge-scale advertising illustrations for her forth- 
iepak r ee ia Paris. Strangely enough, it was there that 
Somewhat at a Miss Bernhardt’s idea was a smashing succes 
purposes. B ee Sry adopted the poster idea for recruiting 
enaA ce far I the American government was making ¢% 
paei e ers in recruiting for the armed services. Particularly 
war. Literall iilh posters prepared for the war loan drives during that 
teni. K ions of these posters were distributed; they were prom- 
y displayed on street corners all over the United States. The impact 


8 For a list of sources of graphs, see pp. 545-547 
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of these posters on the public was regarded by Treasury officials as a 
highly significant factor in the success of the loan drives. 

Thus the poster is not one of the older visual instruments. Its charac- 
teristics have developed from the particular needs it fills. The poster is a 
combination of bold design and color primarily intended to catch and 
hold the attention of the passer-by long enough to implant in his mind 
a significant fact, idea, or message. 


CHARACTERISTICS OF POSTERS 


The poster is a simple, dynamic medium. It must present its message 
in compact form that is capable of being comprehended at a glance. 
Since intricacy and complicated design might defeat this purpose, they 


are normally avoided. 


Dramatic Simplicity 

To attract attention, however, simplicity alone is not enough. The 
prominent features of the poster must stand out sharply. These features 
may be a photograph, a drawing, or a striking design. The recruiting 
poster of World War II (Fig. 5.12) showing Uncle Sam pointing his 
finger directly at the observer is unforgettable. 

The eye-catcher in that poster is the head of Uncle Sam, shown against 
a solid blue background. His piercing eyes and pointing forefinger seem 
to follow and hold the observer from any angle. The drawing is vivid and 
striking enough to reach out and command attention. From it the eye 
travels quickly to the printed message below it. 


Appropriateness 


Not all posters carry such a high degree of the dramatic; they must 
rely on other means of attracting and holding attention. Advertisers make 
extensive use of posters to call attention to their products. They naturally 
Strive for appropriateness in subject matter, because inappropriate treat- 
ment results in a psychological “letdown” that defeats the poster’s pur- 
pose. 

It would be unsuitable, for example, to use an extremely dramatic il- 
lustration in an advertisement of soap, nylon hosiery, or baby powder. 
For such posters advertisers often ‘rely on universal eye-catchers like 
babies and attractive models. Appropriateness of the illustration to sub- 
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PALES WOITEOWIERY FLAGG 


T YOU 
FOR U. S. ARMY 


NEAREST RECRUITING STATION 


Fig. 5.12. Drama adds power to a poster. (Collection The Museum of Modern Art.) 


ject and purpose is characteristic of 
good posters. 


Limited Text 

Most posters rely to some extent on 
words to convey the specific idea or 
message. Two things should be re- 
membered, however, with respect to 
the use of words on posters. (1) Few 
words are generally used, and (2) key 
words are made to stand out by means 
of type size or position. The four 
words in the poster shown in Fig. 5.13 
get the entire message to the reader 
more effectively than would a long 
sentence. 


Attractiveness 


Posters which are effective are usu- : 
ally pleasing to the eye. Although this Fig. 5.13. Few words are better than many. 
is not necessarily true in the case of (Collection The Museum of Modern Art.) 
highly dramatic subjects such as war, 
traffic safety, fire hazards, and the like, posters in even these fields em- 
body good design, good lettering, and attractive color. Other types of 
posters, such as those used for school courtesy and housekeeping cam- 
paigns, need to be attractive in order to hold attention once it has been 
caught. The attractive poster is inherently pleasing and interesting, both 
powerful factors in learning. 


Design and Color 

Composition, color, and technique are the principal elements in effec- 
tive poster preparation. These elements are also applicable to flat pic- 
tures, charts, billboards, and bulletin boards—in fact, to any pictorial 
medium. But just as each medium has certain unique characteristics, so 
does it demand its own unique combination of composition, color, and 
technique. 

As was said earlier, good composition in a photograph or painting re- 
quires a center of interest. The same statement holds true for a poster. 
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Yet the amount of detail and background in a poster is normally consid- 
erably less than in real life because the poster is designed to convey one 
sharply defined idea. For this reason subtlety is usually avoided in favor 
of unmistakable contrast and emphasis. A painting or photograph, on the 
other hand, frequently contains extensive detail and generally has to be 
studied to be fully appreciated. 

Color provides meaning and expression as well as beauty in a good 
painting. It provides force and contrast as well as attractiveness in a 
good poster. These uses of color are not the same, although in both in- 
stances the artist makes effective use of it. The distinction again is based 
on the quite different purposes for which posters and paintings are 
created. 

The technique of making posters is likewise very different from that 
involved in making a photograph or painting. Since the primary purpose 
of the poster is to catch and hold the attention long enough to get across 
a single idea or message, it must be clear, bold, and simple in design. 
Details are kept to a minimum, emphasis being given to the overall im- 
pression to be conveyed. Pictures, on the other hand, generally attempt 
to show their subject in faithful detail. f 

Posters usually contain prominent lettering as well as design and color. 
Effective paintings and photographs tell their story without the aid of 
words except in a supplementary capacity. A line beneath a picture may 
state the title and the purpose or locale, but the picture itself relates the 
story the artist wants to tell. 

AER i SNT, upiue characteristics as far as technique, 
niques ouie the A a sigs ‘ EA a ai eed par 
posters use portraits aN hes =e ee gon 
the case of the a 4 t 4 A s n 
complete photographic a i ; a Sx ether posters may have a 
combination of such oe or their principal theme, or even 3 

such scenes (Fig. 5.14). In such instances the photo- 


ae background is normally subdued so that the message carried by 
€ poster will stand out clearly in the foreground. 


SUGGESTED USES OF POSTERS 


From wh i 
at has been said about the poster and its purposes, several 
uses suggest themselves to the classroom teacher 
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Fig. 5.14. The photographic background does much to create the impression desired in this poster. 


(Collection The Museum of Modern Art.) 


For Motivation 

The first of these uses may be called motivational or stimulative. A set 
of good travel posters on Great Britain could be used effectively in arous- 
ing curiosity and interest in a study of modern Britain. A poster on the 
resort area of Bath will suggest sev- 
eral leads to the teacher. For example. 
a discussion of what the poster shows 
may be initiated, or other resorts may 
be located on a map of England. There 
is also an opportunity of bringing out 
the fact that the people enjoy some of 
the same recreations as ourselves— 
swimming, sun bathing, and boating. 
Here is a possible starting point for 
understanding—a point of familiarity 
and common interest. 


As Reminders 


A second use of posters may be 
termed a reminder of awareness use. 
By the time he reaches the intermedi- 
ate grades every child knows that 
brushing his teeth regularly is impor- 
tant. But, as teachers and parents are 
well aware, knowledge alone is sel- 
dom enough, There is need for fre- 
quent and varied methods of “jog 

Fig. 5.15. Posters are useful reminders ging” the learner so that he will pul 
(Courtesy of National Dairy Council.) ` his knowledge into regular practice 

- until it becomes habitual. One means 
of doing this is by health posters strategically placed and ote 
changed; such a poster is shown in Fig. 5.15. 

Remember the remarkable ability of the human mind to become ac- 
eee and ae to its surroundings. Like a bulletin board which 
i enone ye i with age, the poster which is seen too often tends 

simply a part of the environment. When it loses its freshness, 
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the poster loses its principal value—the power to attract the eye and to 
impress the observer with an idea. Consequently it is ignored. 


For Atmosphere 

There is a third type of use, however, in which the poster may continue 
to serve a valuable purpose after its initial impact has passed. This may 
be called the atmosphere or environmental use. Teachers of foreign lan- 
guages frequently find that good posters, as well as pictures, paintings, 


and exhibits, assist in creating a desirable atmosphere or feeling for the , 


country whose language is being studied. Attractive poster materials en- 
hance this atmosphere, particularly if they are artistically good. 


For Creative Experience 

A fourth helpful use of posters in teaching lies in their creative and 
participation possibilities. They present a situation in which the student 
can give play to what he has learned and make his own posters. In other 
words, it is a culminating and application type of activity that arises from 
a unit of work, A few students in a class in English literature, for example, 
might prepare posters for a Shakespearian play exhibit. In studying 
political campaigns history students can trace many interesting parallels 
in the political posters used at the turn of the century and those used to- 
day. Social studies committees and student councils analyzing current 
school problems such as playground safety, lunchroom conditions, recrea- 
tional programs, and corridor traffic between classes find well-prepared 
posters an effective means of expressing their conclusions. 


In Campaigns 

The above use of pupil-prepared posters in connection with class 
activities is closely related to a fifth use which is perhaps most familiar of 
all. This is the campaign or advertising use of poster materials for school 
activities. Election campaigns for members of the student council, class 
plays, athletic contests, cleanup campaigns, music festivals, forensic con- 
tests, hobby shows, and the like are “naturals” for the preparation and 
use of posters. 

Here is an excellent opportunity for the school to capitalize on the 
natural drive of pupil interests to accomplish socially important and 
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desirable objectives. If these activities are treated as an important part 
of the school program rather than as peripheral and extracurricular 
activities, much valuable educational experience can result. In this ex- 
perience the poster can be properly integrated as one of the important 
media for communicating ideas. 


SOURCES OF POSTER MATERIALS 
Commercial Sources 


Numerous sources of commercially prepared poster materials are avail- 
able to the teacher. In general these fall into two classifications: ( 1) ad- 
vertising or sponsored poster materials, and (2) poster materials pi epared 
and sold specifically for school use. Both sources provide posters of good 
quality which are well suited to classroom use. 

The principal basis for selecting posters should be the extent to which 
they meet specific curricular needs better than any other materials avail- 
able to the teacher. If the poster contains advertising, the teacher's good 
judgment will have to determine whether or not it has enough educative 
value to merit classroom use in spite of its commercial nature. 

Clearly the public schools cannot allow themselves to become indis- 
criminate purveyors of commercial advertising materials simply because 
such materials may be free or inexpensive. The determining factor in all 
cases must be the educational welfare of the pupils for whom the schools 
exist. Conversely, a policy of using no sponsored materials is probably 
little more defensible educationally than a policy of accepting and using 
anything that can be secured at little or no cost. j 

Travel posters of good quality may be procured from railroads, steam- 
PP lines, and airlines. The information services of various nations dis- 
ia cin aa audio-visual materials of several 
produce a wealth of ileal oa eg opi in 
standing and to develo one ei yp yine publie are 
amount of a evii oe - 1 ee A nie 
pamphlets, charts graph ie bei be Ki of posters, a5 ma as 

? > phs, pictures, exhibits, slidefilms, and motion- 


icture films, is i > T 
P s, is obtainable from associations of manufacturers, food 


rocessors, rail F ; 
i 547. railroads, and the like. A list of these sources is given 0D 
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“Homemade” Posters 

As suggested earlier in this section, pupil-made posters have much to 
commend them, from a standpoint of both experience and communi- 
cation. 

Psychologically the child is primarily interested in his immediate sur- 
roundings and the concerns arising from them. This is one of the bases 
for the educational principle that we must start instruction at where the 
child is and go on from there. This principle means, further, that effective 
instruction makes use of natural interests wherever practicable, and de- 
velops new experiences on the familiar foundations of the old. 


LOOK 
BOTH WAYS 


BEFORE 
CROSSING 


Fig. 5.16. Pupil-made posters can have a definite purpose. Such posters can visualize key ideas in 
many subject areas. (Copyright by The Davis Press, Publishers, The Art Teacher.) 


The social studies teacher, in applying this principle of learning, en- 
courages active interest in school political campaigns as one means of 
developing an understanding of politics in a democratic society. One of 
the activities implicit in such campaigns is the use of slogans, banners, 
mottoes, and, of course, posters. Such posters, however, cannot be bought; 
therefore they must be made by the pupils. “Pupil-made posters,” in the 
words of one social studies specialist, “represent the fruition of social 
concepts and measure the effectiveness of teaching. Their construction 
and presentation is more apt to result in personal and social growth of 
students than is the display of posters secured from travel or advertising 
agencies,” 

The pupil-made poster likewise is well suited to publicity for such 
school activities as plays and athletic contests. It may well reach its maxi- 


__— 
° Harris Harvill, “The Use of Posters, Charts, Cartoons, and Graphs,” Eighteenth Year- 
book of the National Council for the Social Studies, 1947, p. 120. 
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mum effectiveness in cleanup, safety, courtesy, and similar campaigns, 
particularly when the campaigns are pupil-initiated. Such posters, like 
those shown in Fig. 5.16, serve as reminders and stimulaters of socially 
desirable action or as deterrents to undesirable behavior. 

. Actually construction: of a good poster is not difficult; Fig. 5.17 indicates 
one way of making effective posters. The teacher should know what 
qualities constitute a good poster and how to make one so that he can 
help his pupils. The art teacher is often glad to assist, for poster work 
provides an excellent opportunity for the desirable integration of art and 
other subject-matter fields. 


20 


Fig. 5.17. Cutouts can be u i 
: sed effectively in making posters. Here three st i 

S A s the process are 
illustrated. (Copyright by The Davis Press, Publishers, The Art Teacher.) es j 


p wa said above, the basic principles of good posters are simplicity, 
appropriateness, attractiveness, and design and color, the latter including 
such factors as contrast, center of interest, originality, proper size, and 
good use of color. Many considerations enter into the practical application 


a these principles, but the teacher who keeps them in mind will find 
that good posters are easy to make.” 


CARTOONS 


Still anot i i 
her unique medium for communicating ideas is the cartoon. 


The serious i ictori 
cartoon is a pictorial representation or caricature of a person, 


idea, ituati i i 
or situation that is designed to influence public opinion. Although 


10 For an excepti 
Saheen e e l an on poster construction, see H. A. Schoenoff, K. R. 
Evanston, 1948, 8h, Poster Making in the Elementary School, Row, Peterso™ 
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an increasing number of excellent cartoons are intended merely to make 
people chuckle—this is true of most of those in The Saturday Evening 
Post and Collier s—it is the cartoon as an instrument of propaganda that 
has the chief potentialities in teaching. It is the latter type with which 
the following discussion is concerned, 


ESSENTIAL CHARACTERISTICS OF CARTOONS 

A good cartoon is built around a single idea. Typically it may employ 
caricature, satire, exaggeration, symbolism, and humor of a sort. The 
humor may and frequently does extend to outright ridicule, particularly 
in cartoons on controversial political subjects in highly partisan news- 
papers. In some cases the extensive use of cartoons on political and social 
subjects has given this medium an abusive characteristic typified by per- 
sonal attacks on high-placed officials. 

The power of the cartoon to influence public opinion lies in its compact- 
ness, its simplification of issues, and the considerable interest that can 
be aroused by sharply drawn illustrations laced with humor. It is a 
predigested source of information with a strong visual impact. Many 
persons who may not read a newspaper's editorials follow its cartoons 
regularly. Thus it is that the militant cartoonist on large metropolitan 
newspapers is regarded as a potent factor in forming public opinion. 


HOW CARTOONS BEGAN 

The modern political-social cartoon originated during the nineteenth 
century.” Andrew Jackson and his spoils system were among the first 
subjects of political caricature. Later, in the 1860's, Thomas Nast con- 
ducted his famous cartoon campaign against the notorious Tweed Ring 
in New York. It was Nast who created the now standard symbols—the 
Tammany tiger, the Democratic donkey, and the Republican elephant. 
Nast and Joseph Keppler, the latter the originator of the famous cartoon 
character “Puck” during the same period, set a pattern of attack against 
individuals as a means of getting at important issues. This pattern still 
characterizes most American cartoons on political and social subjects. 

The use of the cartoon psychology of lampooning man and his foibles 
goes back to ancient times. Archaeologists have uncovered on the walls 


T 
a Albert J. Nock, “The King’s Jester: Modern Style,” Harper’s Magazine, March, 1928, 
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of ancient buildings many drawings which poke fun at the great and the 
pretentious. Medieval manuscripts contain similar evidences of refresh- 
ing humor directed at persons and groups prominent in contemporary 
society. One writer has drawn an interesting analogy between the fune- 
tions of the king’s jester in medieval times and those of the modern car- 
toonist.”* 


SELECTION AND EVALUATION OF CARTOONS 


The answer to the question “What is a good cartoon?” is as elusive as 
an acceptable definition of good art. For practical purposes the answer 
may well be that the cartoons that are effective with their intended 
audience are good cartoons. This has certain implications for the teacher 
who is selecting cartoons for teaching purposes. 


Appropriateness to Experience Level 


The first implication is that the meaning of the cartoon must be under- 
standable by the class in which it is to be used. A cartoon on the Marshall 
Plan or the M.S.A., for example, will mean little to a sixth-grade pupil 
who knows nothing about the European recovery activities in which the 
United States is engaged. The same pupil on the other hand may readily 
interpret an equally subtle cartoon on traffic safety or sportsmanship. 

Schaffer’s study of children’s interpretations of social and political car- 
toons found that on the average children begin to interpret such cartoons 
abstractly at about age 18. The range of greatest increase in percentage 
(i abstract response to symbolic drawings occurs between Grades 6 and 
8." An analysis of erroneous interpretations, furthermore, showed that the 
Pene of meaning of word elements in cartoon captions—in other words, 
ack of a background adequate to give correct meaning to the words 
used—was a particular cause of error. 

Simplicity 


A implicati ; 
ike Pek cape of the effectiveness criterion of cartoons is that 
y should have certain desirable mechanical characteristics. One of 


** Ibid., pp. 481-488. 
* Lauren i ; A 

Teacher’s College, Oi Interpretation of Cartoons, Bureau of Publications, 
" Thid., p. 66. iversity, New York, 1980, pp. 51-52. 
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these is simplicity. Generally speaking, the better cartoons contain only 
essentials; they depend more on key characteristics for recognition than 
on extensive photographic detail. Roosevelt’s chin and cigarette holder, 
Hitler’s mustache and forelock, and John L. Lewis’ bushy eyebrows are 
familiar examples. A few sharp lines, some shading, and the necessary 
background sketched in lightly are the principal mechanical ingredients 
of a good cartoon. The creative artistry and imagination of the cartoonist 
are evidenced by the overall effect he can attain with these physical 
elements and an idea. 

Another mechanical characteristic is brevity of caption. Some cartoons 
require no captions, the picture itself conveying the idea without verbal 
assistance, Frequently, however, the political-social cartoon requires a 
caption, but this, like the drawing itself, is clear, brief, and to the point. 
Extensive explanation is unnecessary if the cartoon is well conceived and 
well executed. 


Clear Symbols 


A third implication of effective cartoons is clarity of symbolic mean- 
ings. John Bull, Uncle Sam, the Russian bear, the Republican elephant, 
and the Democratic donkey are standard cartoon symbols whose mean- 
ings are well understood by the newspaper-reading public generally. Such 
characterizations as the burdened taxpayer, the opulent business mogul, 
the unemployed workman, the laboring man, and the “politician” are 
usually understood without difficulty if the rendition is good. Symbols 
representing more abstract concepts such as states’ rights, humanity, the 
‘common man,” tariff walls, “one world,” and freedom, on the other hand, 
are more difficult to express. Here the cartoonist’s ability is challenged to 
the utmost. Accordingly, teachers must be careful to select cartoons whose 


symbols are not too abstruse for their pupils. 


Adequate Size 


The final implication of effective cartoons is size. When newspaper 
cartoons are reduced for reproduction in news magazines or textbooks, 
the captions are often difficult to read and significant details are hard to 
see and interpret. Using an opaque projector minimizes but frequently 
does not eliminate these difficulties because the copy itself is overly com- 
pressed, When possible, it is better to mount the original newspaper 
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McNaught Syndicate, Inc. 


Fig. 5.18. Cartoons may combine humor with 


<2 W, 
illustrations of scientific principles. (From Robert S. Shaw, 
"Physics in Humor,” The Science Counselor, 


March, 1951. Used by permission of Fontaine Fox.) 


cartoon on cardboard and use an o 


paque projector for showing it to the 
class. 


SUGGESTED USES OF CARTOONS 


For Motivation 


By nature an effective cartoon readily attracts attention and arouses 
interest. This suggests at once that appropriate cartoon materials can be 
useful motivation devices in the classroom. Cartoons on current topics, 
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if suited to lesson objectives, are effective discussion starters. Such ques- 
tions as “What does this cartoon mean?” “Does it tell the whole story?” 
and “What other cartoons have you seen on this subject?” can start the 
ball rolling quickly in a junior- or senior-high-school social studies class. 


As Illustrations 

One teacher reports effective results from using cartoons to illustrate 
scientific concepts in teaching science.” Some he uses to raise such ques- 
tions as whether or not the situations 
pictured are scientifically possible or 
probable. Others illustrate drawing er- 
rors such as giving insects only two 
legs. Still others show the result of dis- 
regarding safe practices or the scien- 
tific method: this is done by asking 
the students what is wrong in the sit- 
uation illustrated. This teacher em- 
phasizes the necessity of selecting car- 
toons carefully so as to avoid purely 
humorous reactions among pupils on 
the one hand, and, on the other, point- 
less attention to details unrelated to 
the cartoonist’s purpose. 

A general science instructor might 
find the cartoon shown in Fig. 5.18 a 
vivid way to explain the principle of, fs. 5.19. Social guidance is a natural 
the lever in relation to the placing of ae a cin Able Soale) i 
the fulcrum." Cartoons provide teach- 
ers with two valuable assets—good illustrations of significant learning 
points, and change of pace and variety in presentation. 


eG 


Be a Floor Hog! 


For Pupil Activity 
Another type of cartoon usage involves the creation of cartoons by the 
students themselves. Pupils make cartoons to enliven interest in cleanup 


1 Ibid. 
6 John D. Wollever, “Using Cartoons in the Classroom,” School Science and Mathematics, 


April, 1950, pp. 255-258. 
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and safety drives. The student council finds cartoons particularly well 
suited as reminders of courtesy, sportsmanship, and lunchroom behavior 
campaigns. Such devices, created by the pupils and containing the type 
of humor suited to their stage of maturity, are psychologically sound. 
They are likely to be effective even though inexpert in execution. 

Classroom production of pupil cartoons is likewise a useful activity. 
The social studies are a constant source of ideas suitable for cartoons. 
Literature and grammar also provide opportunities for drawing cartoons 
as illustrations of the knowledge acquired.” Fig. 5.19 shows a pupil-made 
cartoon that is directed at courtesy. 


SOURCES OF CARTOONS 

So far as the authors are aware, there is no source where commercial 
cartoons created specifically for school use can be purchased, Numerous 
educational publications such as the Scholastic Magazine, Weekly Reader, 
American Observer, and Current Events incorporate appropriate car- 
toons from time to time. Textbooks, particularly in the social studies, 
reproduce outstanding cartoons to illustrate social and political concepts 
and events. 

The metropolitan daily press and weekly magazines of national circula- 
tion are the most prolific sources of cartoon materials because these publi- 
cations have the mass audience for which the best cartoons are created. 
Over a period of time the alert teacher can build up a valuable file of 
cartoons for both current and future use. Mounting them on cards and 
filing them in folders labeled according to curriculum topics makes it 
easy to locate these cartoons. 

A second source of valuable cartoon materials is the students. While 
rie a cartoons have only transitory value, some will be worth 
pany a ne et classes. The developmental value derived 
primary consideration a cas a agony i i ae 
resulting creation, cases, regardless of the quality of the 


COMICS 
Closely related to the cartoon is the comic strip. 


The comics j 
Ics are very much with us. Estimates have placed the readers 
1 Edith E. Mains, “T. i 
i 1945, pp. 506-807 > The Cartoon and the Teaching of Grammar,” English Journal, April, 
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of comics in the United States at well over 100,000,000. Between 300 
and 400 comic book titles are on sale and some 60,000,000 copies are sold 
each month. Translated into more than thirty languages, they are widely 
read in more than 100 countries." The immense popularity which comics 
have attained can perhaps be attributed in large measure to the need felt 
by millions of people of all ages for humor, gaiety, and entertainment. 
Whether or not educators and parents are inclined to approve of comics, 
all will agree that this medium of communication has become firmly es- 


tablished in our society. 


DEFINITION AND CHARACTERISTICS OF COMICS 

Comics may be defined as a form of cartooning in which the same cast 
of characters enacts a story in a sequence of closely related drawings 
designed to entertain the reader. Whereas the cartoon depends primarily 
upon visual impact, comics usually incorporate speech in the drawings 
to help carry the story. Another distinction is the fact that comics are 
intended essentially to amuse or thrill. Although many cartoons are ex- 
tremely humorous, the most unique and forceful contribution of the 
cartoon is made in politics and social problems rather than in entertain- 
ment. 

Several other characteristics of comics should be recognized if the force 
of this medium is to be appreciated. Comics focus on people. The stories 
are personalized so that the reader can readily identify himself with the 
feelings and actions of the leading characters. The stories are brief 
enough to hold attention, they are packed with action, and in the Sunday 
supplement and the comic book they are made more vivid and appealing 
through the liberal use of primary colors. 


HOW COMICS STARTED 


Newspaper Rivalry 

It is interesting to note that comics received their initial impetus from 
a newspaper war between William Randolph Hearst and Joseph Pulitzer 
in the mid-1890’s. Colored supplements to the Sunday issues of the New 


= 
ine W. M. Marston, “Why 100,000,000 Americans Read Comics,” American Scholar, 1943 
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19 “Comic Strips Must Be Taken Seriously,” Unesco Courier, March, 1950, p. 9. 
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York Journal and the New York World vied mightily with each other to 
build circulation.” 
A significant part in this rivalry was played by funny drawings and by 
a character who came to be known as “The Yellow Kid.” Drawn by 
Richard Outcault, this sketch achieved rapid popularity and accordingly 
increased the circulation of Pulitzer’s New York World. Within six months 
Hearst came out with a new comic section, “. . . eight pages of irides- 
cent polychromous effulgences that make the rainbow look like a piece 
of lead pipe.” Headlining his cast of characters was “The Yellow Kid,” 
for Hearst had hired Outcault and his creation away from the W orld. 
Pulitzer promptly bought him back, but was again outbid by Hearst. 
Thereupon Pulitzer hired another artist and for a time both papers at- 
tempted to outdo each other with independent versions of the vulgar, 
raucous “Kid.” 

The significant point of this story is that the initial purpose of comics 
was to build newspaper circulation. In the process, however, they be- 
came firmly embedded in the consciousness of the American public. Tt 
is worth noting that their purpose is still primarily commercial—to sell 
newspapers and comic books. 


Comic Strips 


3 New comics were quickly created. “Buster Brown” by Outcault and 
oe Katzenjammer Kids,” the longest-lived of all comics, appeared by 
we re of 1902. With the Katzenjammers Rudolph Dirks introduced 

e play-by-play story told in a series of separate pictures with the same 
characters. James Swinnerton carried forward the idea of using the same 
characters, added frame lines to the boxes, and developed an appealing 
comic-strip personality in “Little Jimmy.” By 1905 the comics had ac- 


i ort all the physical features which characterize them 
abl , that is, except the format used in the relatively recent comic 


Comic Books 
Tl i ; 
he comic book came into prominence in the mid-1930’s. The lag 


between univer 
ewe eere acceptance of the comic strip and the appearance of 


20 Coulton Waugh, T i K 
3 21 Ibid. gh, The Comics, Macmillan, New York, 1947, pp. 6 £. 
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comic books on a large scale is curious, for early versions of the comic 
book had been used successfully as premiums in promotional campaigns 
as early as 1911.2 Once the idea caught on, however, comic books de- 
veloped rapidly into big business. In 1947 they were selling at the rate of 
40,000,000 per month, and by 1949 this figure was estimated to be over 
60,000,000 copies.” At ten cents per copy this represents an annual ex- 
penditure of $72,000,000 for comic books alone. 

Numerous circulation studies have indicated that comic books are read 
almost universally by children in the intermediate grades, by nearly half 
of all high-school pupils, and by approximately one-third of our popula- 
tion between the ages of 18 and 80.” By their junior or senior year in high 
school more than half the pupils stop reading comic books entirely or 
read them only occasionally.” These studies merely substantiate what 
parents and teachers already know—that comics have become a major 
influence in the lives of American boys and girls. 


USE OF COMICS IN INSTRUCTION 


The extensive popularity of comics has led many teachers to experiment 
with this medium in teaching. Much of this experimentation has been 
done in the language arts at the intermediate and junior-high-school 
level, although similar experiments in science, history, the social studies, 
and even religious education are not uncommon. Fig. 5.20 shows comic 
techniques applied to information in the field of history. 


Values Derived 


Language and literature instruction apparently benefited in four ways 
from the use of comics, according to the studies made. These are: (1) in- 
creased interest in the subject, (2) the individualizing and personalizing 
of instruction for certain types of pupils, (3) valuable practice in reading, 
and (4) a widening of reading interests.” 

Using a specially prepared comic wor 


— 


x Ibid., pp. 335-340. 
3 “Are Comic Books a National 
Bureaus, February, 1949, p. 1. 

* Ibid., p. 2. 

Š “Who Reads the Comics?” Senior Scholastic, May 17, 1948, p. 8. 

€W. W. D. Sones, “The Comics and Instructional Method,” Journal of Educational Soci- 


ology, December, 1944, pp. 232-240. 


kbook in such activities as vo- 


Hazard?” Platform, Newsweek Club and Educational 
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AAR CO 


RIMS MOST FAOUS TRA 
. 


1295, AFTER 24 YEARS AWAY FROM HOME, THE 
OS RETURNED TO THEIR MANSION IN VENICE. 


WE DEMAND 
MITTANCE TO 
HIS HOUSE! 


TEI FFEO WE THOUGHT 
YOU WERE DEAD! ALL VENICE 
SAYS YOU MUST BE. WELCOMES 
AND YOU, TOO, MESSER 
NICOLO AND MARCO! 


cabulary interpretation and identification of language forms, Downes 
found unusual interest among his pupils. In fact, he was faced with a 
unique problem when, as the result of his use of this workbook, the class 
completed a week’s work in one day.” International Harvesters house 
organ achieved only 12 to 15 percent readership of articles on economics, 
but secured 84 percent readership with a comic on the Taft-Hartley Act.” 

Sones” points out that slow readers and nonacademic and unsocial 
pupils may particularly benefit from comic-book instruction. With each 
y materials proved valuable both in arousing in- 


group the picture stor 
activity suited to the learner's individual 


terest and in providing remedial 
needs. 

Several teachers of English 
using comics as a basis for broadening reading 
and Kinneman” built units of work around comics brought in by their 
pupils. These units involved an analysis of cartoon techniques, and the 
students developed standards of quality through group discussion. Both 
Kinneman and Sullivan” drew up reading lists from a great variety of 
literary sources which provided the same or similar satisfactions as the 
comics did. 


have reported worth-while results from 
interests in literature. Lee” 


Studies of the Use of Comics 


An analysis of the language of the comics by Thorndike” indicated 
several points of interest. Perhaps the most significant of these is the 
finding that a child who reads one comic book per month will read ap- 
proximately twice as many words per year as his reading book contains. 


OCT 


"Harry Downes and Robert L. Thorndike, The Superman Workbook, Juvenile Group 


Foundation, New York, 1949. 
a Are Comic Books a National Hazard?” p. 13. 
eee W. D. Sones, “Comics in the Classroom,” 
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678 Harriet Lee, “Discrimination in Reading,” English Jou 


* School Executive, October, 1943, pp. 
rnal, November, 1942, pp. 677- 
"LF, C, Kinneman, “Comics and Their Appeal to the Youth of Today,” English Journal, 


June, 1943, pp, 331-335. 
a Beryl Sullivan, “Superman Licked,” Clearing House, March, 1943, pp. 428-429. 
Robert L. Thorndike, “Words and the Comics,” Journal of Experimental Education, 


December, 1941, pp. 110-113. 


Fi ' 
ig. 5.20. Worth-while “comics can vitalize the distant past. (Courtesy of Parents’ Institute.) 
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Thorndike concluded that both the amount and the character of the 
vocabulary provided valuable practice in reading for the young reader. 

The unique contribution of the comics as compared to that of printed 
text was investigated by Sones.” In an exploratory study with 400 sixth- 
and ninth-graders he used the comic magazine Wonder Woman as one 
approach to the life and work of Clara Barton. A printed text was used 
for his control groups. He found that mean scores among the picture 
groups ran from 10 to 30 percent higher on the first test. When the control 
groups were given the picture story, their scores on the second test im- 
proved significantly more than did the scores of the picture groups who 
were given the printed text. In summary Sones says, “In other words 
the picture groups seemed to have learned almost as much as they were 
capable of learning from their first reading while the groups reading the 
printed texts first had not reached the saturation point, but did so by a 
second reading in the picture form.” 

Experimental evidence on the educative value of comics and the best 
methods of using them is as yet quite limited. The same statement, how- 
ever, can be made with respect to such well-established media of in- 
struction as the flat picture, models, maps, and charts. 

The teacher who uses comics in any of the curricular areas for which 
they are available will be aware of the need for applying sound principles 
of utilization. He will, for example, exploit the motivating potential of 
comic books in getting units off to a good start, but he will not stop 
there. Once interest has been aroused, the picture story can be supple- 
a ig ee oe materials, films, flat pictures, models, experi- 
© tha : ee Ae aaa The principal merit of the 
sree war en may, e its capacity to eats interest—interest, 

» that is essential to effective learning. If properly 


selected and incorporated in teaching methods, the comic can be an 
effective teaching tool. 


SOURCES OF COMICS 


bs of suitable comic teaching materials are varied. The State 
epartment sent 4,000,000 comic books to Korea in 1950 to inform the 


34 “ 
W. W. D. Sones, “The Comics and Instructional Method,” pp. 238-239. 
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cipal Hao eae ision more understandable. (Courtesy of General Electric Company: 
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“THE ELECTRIC SIGNALS MAKING UP JOHNNY'S PICTURE | 


RE-TUBE, AN ELECTRON GUN SHOOTS | | WERE FED INTO THIS GRID, OPERATING IT LIKE A 


"NOW IN THIS PICTUI an RON GUN SIOD 
REAM OF ELECTRONS -- THROUGH yo~. 

A ETER He oF H E E NG- SCREEN.. » VENETIAN BLIND TO CONTROL THE EXACT NUMBER . 

OF ELECTRONS PASSING THROUGH TO THE SCREEN. 


JOHNNY'S ELECTRON ‘PICTURE 
CONTROLS GRID 


ELECTRIC CURRENT HIT THE SCREEN, THEY 
WERE CHANGED BACK INTO THE EXACT 
AMOUNTS OF LIGHT WHICH JOHNNY'S 
IMAGE FIRST THREW ON THE C AMERA-PLATE" 


E THAT AS THE DIFFERENT AMOUNTS OF (CONTROL ROOM ) 


-- THEN INTO GRID 
OF PICTURE TUBE... 


ELECTRON BEAM 
SCANS IMAGE-- 


THEN, BY COAXIAL 
CABLE, INTO AND OUT 
OF CONTROL ROOM-- 


J 


© --WHERE ELECTRON 
BEAM SCANS SCREEN 

AND “PAINTS” IMAGE 
IN LIGHT! 


@ WHICH (RECORDED IN 
RETURNING STREAM) 


FLOWS ON TO ANODE... 


WE EVEN SAW \ WELL, JANE-- YOU KNOW 
JOHNNY MOVE THAT MOVIES, FOR 
ON THE SCREEN, | INSTANCE, ARE SIMPLY 
E07? HOW DID A SERIES OF “STILL” 
THAT HAPPEN? / PICTURES ON FILM; 
SHOWN SO FAST THEY 
SEEM TO MOVE... 


AND YOU SAY IT 

ONLY 1/30 OF A 
SECOND TO RECORD 
MY WHOLE PICTURE 
ON THE SCREEN? 


Koreans regarding the democratic way of life. Unesco is experimenting 
with comics as one means of increasing international understanding 
among peoples of many countries. 

Parents Magazine has published excellent true comics on the subject 
of minority groups and racial equality and tolerance entitled They Got 
the Blame and There Are No Master Races. The Twain Shall Meet, 
which Comic Cavalcade presented, had the same democratic lesson, the 
Hawkman fighting for justice to all. Master Comics has shown Negroes 
working with whites on equal terms. 

Among the publishers of comic books, the most striking contributions 
have been made by a former school teacher, M. C. Gaines. Although he 
originally published the sensational type of comic book, he sold his in- 
terest in these books and concentrated on comics which could be used 
in the schools. His Picture Stories from the Bible had 800,000 buyers in 
its first two years of publication, and Picture Stories from American His- 
tory has also met with remarkable success, The latter is accompanied by 
a teacher's guide that contains many helpful suggestions for classroom 
use, 

True Comics initially produced a series of very interesting biographies. 
These “comics” relate in graphic style the childhood adventures, youthful 
struggles, and mature achievements of men and women prominent in 
science, social service, and other fields of public life. The life of Clara 
Barton and of Winston Churchill has been presented in this way. Classics 
Illustrated briefs such literary classics as M oby Dick, The Three Muske- 


teers, A Tale of Two Cities, Ivanhoe, and Robinson Crusoe in picture 
script style. 


Industrial concerns are another s 
materials. General Motors has 
tion in the United States. 
3,000,000 copies of comic 
Nuclear Physics, and Jet Pr 
Western Electric has brou: 
Science which contains ap 


ource of worth-while comic-“style” 
produced a series of books on transporta- 
General Electric has distributed well over 
books entitled Adventures in Electricity, 
opulsion to schools throughout the country. 
ght out a color cartoon book called Fun in 
reniy aap a ictorial life story of George Westinghouse and 
experiments that boys and girls can perform with easily 
available materials. Fig. 5.21 shows a series of comics on television. 


The above comic-book materials and others of an instructional nature 
134 are listed on pages 546-547. 
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SUMMARY 

Graphic materials may be defined as materials which communicate 
facts and ideas clearly and forcibly through a combination of drawings, 
words, and pictures. They are particularly well suited to the presentation 
of information in condensed summary form; the presentation of quantita- 
tive information as on graphs; the illustration of relationships as on charts, 
maps, graphs, and diagrams; and the representation of some kinds of 
abstractions as in cartoons, diagrams, and maps. 

The types of graphic materials commonly employed in teaching in- 
clude charts, diagrams, graphs, posters, cartoons, and comics. Each type 
has certain unique instructional applications. 

Charts are combinations of various graphic and pictorial media de- 
signed to visualize relationships between key facts or ideas in an orderly 
and logical manner. Typical forms are the tree chart, the flow chart, and 
the tabular chart. 

Diagrams are simplified drawings designed to show interrelationships 
primarily by means of lines and symbols. Diagrams are highly abstract 
and have a minimum of detail; hence they require a background of in- 
formation before they can be used effectively with students. 

Graphs are visual representations of numerical data. They show quanti- 
tative relationships more effectively than any other medium, but, like 
diagrams, they require a background of experience and information to be 
effective as teaching devices. Typical forms are line graphs, bar graphs, 
and pictorial graphs. 

Posters are large-scale simplified pictorial illustrations designed to 
attract attention to key ideas, facts, or events. They are inherently simple 
and dynamic, Their function is primarily to motivate, arouse interest, 
remind, or advertise. 

The cartoon is a pictorial representation or caricature of a person, idea, 
or situation designed to influence public opinion. Political cartoons are 
Sources of information with a strong visual impact based upon sharp, 
compact drawings and humor of some type. There is some evidence that 
cartoons are chiefly valuable for teaching at the secondary rather than 
the elementary level partly because most commercial cartoons are pre- 
pared for adult readers. 

Comics are a form of cartoon in which the same characters enact a 
story in a sequence of closely related pictures designed to entertain the 
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reader. Although comics have achieved extensive popularity purely as an 
entertainment medium, certain materials in this category have definite 
educational values. Their extensive use of colorful illustrations, of a 
rapidly moving story, and of realistic people as characters appeals to 
students of all ages. Comic books are being used effectively by teachers 
to arouse interest, to develop vocabulary and reading skills, and to serve 
as springboards into broader reading interests. 


Suggested Activities 


l. Analyze typical units of work in your teaching field and prepare a list of 
points at which graphic materials would provide unique teaching values. 

2. For a specific unit of work in your teaching field in which graphic materials 
are applicable, develop a lesson plan incorporating graphics, teach it, and 
report your results to your audio-visual class. 

8. Divide the class into committees and have each committee select and evalu- 
ate the best examples it can find of one type of graphic material. Consider 
such points as (a) standards to be observed in selection, (b) sources of suit- 
able materials, and (c) costs. 

4. From the members of your class, obtain charts, graphs, diagrams, posters, 
and cartoons prepared by elementary and high-school pupils. Investigate the 
learning situation in each case and attempt to assess the educational values 
derived. Through group discussion formulate a set of principles which will 
be helpful in determining when and to what extent pupils should prepare 
graphic materials, 

5. Make a committee survey of comic-book materials being sold at key news- 
stands m your community. Find which comics are best-sellers, which are ob- 
J cHonable (and why), and which are useful from an educational stand- 

a e RE graphic materials to use in presenting your findings. 
A k See secured for the preceding survey, draw upa 
Piao ena we a e comic-book situation in your community. 

7. Have a Tre fae Tae include both pros and cons in the discussion. 
sive graphic withers, ws Cae A sources of free or inexpen- 

> prepare an exhibit of sample materials, and make 


classified lists of sources for distribution to your class. 
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What would be the reaction of children if one morning, when they came 
into their classrooms, they found that the walls had been stripped of 
everything, and that nothing at all remained on them or on display areas 
and on tackboard or chalkboard surfaces? 

“An art class assembled one morning to find the room stripped of its 
customary decorative arrangements. Everything except the necessary 
chairs and tables had been removed. The barren setting and uninspiring 
atmosphere left the pupils amazed and disturbed. Accordingly, what had 
been an unnoticed background [now] became a matter of importance to 
them.” 

Consider the pupil as he goes from classroom to classroom. Early in 
the morning he may attend a class in arithmetic. Next he goes to industrial 
arts and from there to a language class. At the end of the day he reports 
to the history room, 

That student has many adjustments to make. His identification with 
arithmetic must be suddenly set aside as he leaves that class, and as he 
approaches the next class all his energies must quickly be concentrated on 
picking up the threads of another subject. It is desirable that as many 
visible evidences of a given study situation as possible be reflected in the 
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displays on walls, tackboards, or bulletin boards in each classroom situa- 


tion which the learner enters. 


DEFINITION OF THE TACKBOARD 

The tackboard (bulletin board, wall display, or study display) is a 
device for displaying to learners graphic, photographic, or other study 
materials. It is used to present current classroom work in visualized form. 

Tackboard study displays may include drawings, themes, diagrams, 
photographs, and three-dimensional objects, or any arrangements of 
these which are pertinent to the general areas of classroom study and 
learning activity, 

The kind and amount of tackboard space needed depends on the 
activity in progress. “Bulletin board or tackboard space can be used in 
almost any quantity by the most resourceful teachers. It should be light 
in color and durable; and all or most of it should be placed at the pupils’ 
eye level. Part of the tackboard may become an easel, moved to a slight 
angle with the wall to facilitate painting and drawing. Occasionally a 
» whole interior wall, or part of a wall, from floor to ceiling, is covered with 
soft wood and becomes an ‘exhibiting wall’ that encourages large group 
projects and display of pupil work.” 


FUNCTION OF THE TACKBOARD AND STUDY DISPLAY 


Too often the bulletin board or tackboard is used for no other purpose 
than to display announcements of forthcoming events, safety regulations, 
and other genera! information. Although this use is necessary, it must not 
be confused with the true teaching function of the tackboard. 

The hall display case which frequently exhibits outstanding work done 
in health education, arithmetic, art, or the social studies is an essential 
part of the school’s display work; but it is not to be thought of as a func- 
tioning teaching display area. 

Although all these types of display—the administrator's display, the 
observation of special events, and exhibits of individual class accom- 
plishment—are an integral part of the school, the following discussion 
will concern tackboard study display techniques that are useful in the 
improvement of day-to-day classroom teaching situations. The. goal 


, ? Guide for Planning School Plants, National Council on Schoolhouse Construction, Nash- 
ville, 1949, p. 45. 
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will be to show that the teaching tackboard display can become a valu- 
able and integral part of learning activities in the classroom. 


SELECTION AND LOCATION OF THE TACKBOARD 


Even limited observations of classrooms in today’s school buildings 
reveal too little space for bulletin boards or displays. The usual classroom 
is too often a clutter of doors and windows, service and ventilating out- 
lets, and large areas of inflexibly installed chalkboards. Too often the 
tackboard display is relegated to out-of-reach locations above chalk- 
boards or to poorly lighted space between windows. 

This, of course, need not be the case. In the well-planned classroom a 
major part of the eye-level wall area is given over to tackboard display 
space (Fig. 6.1). The best location for this display area is near or adjacent 
to the part of the room which is used as a workshop; this is frequently 
the rear of the room. The space should extend from approximately 30 
inches above the floor to as high as the extended arm can reach easily. 
This will vary with the age of the child. In general, a display surface is of 
little use if it offers less than 3 feet of vertical working space. The hori- 


zontal dimensions are limited only by the size of the room. 
Small bulletin boards—3’ 


carded, Permanently installe 
of every classroom today. 


x4’, for example—are rapidly being dis- 
d large tackboards should be an integral part 
One very effective material for tackboards is 
composition corkboard mounted on a heavy burlap-like backing for 
strength and retention of shape, This is available from commercial sources 
ranging from the local lumber supply company to school supply dis- 


tributors.’ This or a similar material is installed in most classrooms as a 
permanent display surface, 


Although some tackboard space is provided in most classrooms, there 
are times when additional space is needed. Most teachers are concerned 


with how to provide this additional space. This can be done in any of 
several ways: 


* Beckley-Cardy Publish 


ing Co. i 
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Fig. 6.1. The tackboard should be at the pupil's eye level. (From Guide for Planning School Plants, 
National Council on Schoolhouse Construction, 1949.) 
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face to “pin to.” The heavy paper can be used as the “art paper’ 
itself, the children drawing directly on it with crayon or pastel chalk. 
These temporary display surfaces can be easily restored to their origi- 
nal uses. 
2. Small areas up to 4’ x 6’ can be converted to use as tackboards by at- 
taching to them soft wood, or a plywood veneer which has been 
covered with an inexpensive, loosely woven, neutral-covered material. 
Cloth can be glued to the veneer; or if only a temporary surface is to 
be provided, it can be stretched over the edges of the veneer and 
tacked lightly to the back with small tacks. 141 
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3. Cloth-covered pine-strip “grids” can be used when large areas are 
required for display purposes. The entire back wall of the classroom 
can be inexpensively converted in this way. White pine or some other 
strong but light softwood in 2” x 4” strips about 4’ in length is suit- 
able. Arrange these in a grid which is spaced at 12” intervals. 

Make the grid firm by driving two or three brads or tacks into the 
wood at each intersection. These grids can be covered with light cloth 
to improve their appearance. They can be moved easily from place to 
place, leaned against the wall, set upright in the chalk rail of the chalk- 
board, tacked to wooden moldings, or hung from a map rail or from 
hooks suspended from moldings. 

Art materials, handwriting specimens, project pictures, and other 
study materials can be attached to this grid by means of thumbtacks or 
common pins, 


THE FELTBOARD DISPLAY 


The fact that hair, wool, and cotton felt will adhere to like surfaces has 
long been used in classroom work. Today a feltboard, either homemade 
or produced commercially, presents a splendid opportunity for the en- 
tichment of classroom teaching techniques. Í 

A feltboard is a felt-covered flat surface. Felt is stretched and then 
glued to wood veneer, pressboard or Masonite, or heavy cardboard to 
make a feltboard, Letters, words, and cutouts made from felt, when placed 
on it, will stay in place because of the adhering quality of felt for felt. 
The cutouts can be made in school or obtained from Co aeria] sources. 
With them clever display-teaching situations can be devised and many 
useful teaching ideas originated.* Such a board is shown in F ig. 6.2. i 


PUPIL AND TEACHER RE 
TE SPONSIBILITY FOR TACKBOARD 


While the care and arrangement of hallwa 
bulletin boards, and administrative announ 
a calendar basis, with s 


this is not feasible for the classroom teachin 


y display cases, special-event 


d with classroom progress, and 
olves about the pupil, account- 
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Fig. 6.2, Feltboard teaching devices are limited only by the teacher's ingenuity. Great flexibility is 
an inherent advantage of the feltboard. (Courtesy of Wayne University.) 


ability for planning and arranging these learning devices should be placed 
as directly as possible on pupils or pupil committees. A 
Individual pupil interest, initiative, and responsibility are the true 
bases for tackboard and display area activities. The child who likes to 
“comb” newspapers and magazines for information relating to subjects 
currently being studied should be encouraged and should be on the 
current events display committee. 
The child who is artistically inclined, who is interested in color, design, 
and form, should be an effective member of the bulletin board planning 
committee. This group can mount pictures, prepare original diagrams, 143 
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etc. Pupil ability and interest may give clues to participation on other 

| iti x E ig e, 
committees. The teacher who knows the interests and capacities of indi- 
vidual pupils and correlates these with the opportunities presented by 
study display work is creating opportunities for better expressions of pupil 
initiative. 


POSE A QUESTION... 


DO THEY WALK * 
UPSIDE- DOWN 


Fig. 6.3. (This and Fig. 6.4 courtesy of Teaching Aids Laboratory, Ohio State University.) 


A group of teachers in Wilmette, Illinois, devised a method of maintain- 
ing an accumulating file of tackboard pictures. Each teacher was given a 
metal file in which study materials were stored unde 


ject and unit headings. This file provided 
rangements, If ke 


is left blank, fe 
spac 


T appropriate sub- 
ideas for bulletin board ar- 
y materials are put on the tackboard and a portion of it 


W pupils will fail to respond to the challenge the blank 


e offers. After the teacher talks about completing the display, the 
children will hunt everywhere 


for interesting things to add to it. No 
teacher should expect that his group of pupils will be ready-made creators 
144 of study displays. 
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TACKBOARD AND DISPLAY SUPPLIES 

Needed supplies for tackboard and display work should be available in 
every classroom. These include artcraft paper, rolls of plain brown wrap- 
ping paper, pastel chalk, wax crayons, water colors, wire, tacks, pins, 


adhering wax, and oiled paper for use as stencils. 


SIMPLE, CLEAR 


Fig. 6.4. 


Additional supplies include three-dimensional cardboard and ceramic 
letters. Words and phrases can be made with these letters." 


ARRANGING THE STUDY DISPLAY 


Although no one wants to follow the same plan in arranging displays, 
certain basic principles of display arrangement may be stated. Each 
teacher-pupil group should consider these, but apply them as their par- 
ticular needs indicate. 
SSS. 
5 Redikut Letter Company, 2902 W. 76th St., Los Angeles, Calif. 145 
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1. State the purpose of the display. Give it a name, a headline. This 
heading should state the central idea. Be dramatic. Ask a question 
(Fig. 6.8), pose a problem, make a direct claim or statement. 

2. Visualize the display. If the subject can be described graphically, the 
display is the place to do it. The pictures, graphs, diagrams, or models 
used in it should all help to bring about further understanding of the 
central purpose of the display. 

3. Arrange the parts of the display dramatically and attractively (see 
Fig. 6.4). Take a cue from modern magazine and newspaper layout.’ 
Use attractive groupings. Have plenty of open space. Avoid a “rank 
and file” mounting of pictures or objects. Use color. 


TACKBOARD STUDY DISPLAYS THAT TEACH 


Teaching tackboard displays fall logically into three general categories: 
those which motivate, the work type, and those which represent the 
cumulative efforts of the class group. 


TACKBOARD DISPLAYS WHICH MOTIVATE 


In arranging a motivational display, the teacher will often find it 
necessary to locate most of the materials himself, These may be secured 
from school library files, from his own classroom file of key subject ma- 
terials mentioned above, and from other sources. The goal is not to pre- 
sent a ready-made or complete display, but to incite interest. At first the 
contents of the display may be largely a collection of work done pre- 
viously by pupils and teachers. 

A secondary-school art instructor displayed the actual objects which 
constitute the working tools for one kind of art activity. They were 
attached to the display surface with a mastic material’ which offers untold 
new opportunities in creating attractive, attention-arresting wall displays. 

This three-dimensional exhibit (see Fig. 6.5) included inks, wax 
crayons, cutting tools, hacksaw, pens and penholder, showcard pigments, 
and basic arteraft paper, all of which were to be used in actual classwork. 
Above them was the simple question, “What can you make with these?” 

ê For further and more detailed discussion of le 2-83, 222—224 
ae go t a T Subiect is How to ear eere frames, 
Sa >  eaching Aids Laboratory, Ohio State Univ., Columbus; $2.50, including 
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ART 


WHAT CAN YOU MAKE 
WITH THESE: 


Fig. 6.5. Real art supplies are used in this display. 


Needless to say, after some preliminary discussion, most of the students 
had many ideas about what they wanted to do. First, of course, they had 
to learn to manipulate the materials; but they were motivated. 
Several days before beginning a junior-high-school unit on the petro- 147 
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leum industry, a teacher displayed on the tackboard several pamphlets 
and actual three-dimensional sample bottles of petroleum products. He 
asked the pupils: “Will you be on the alert for more interesting material, 
pictures, etc., about petroleum? If you find anything interesting, will you 
bring it in?” The students were interested—so much so that before the 
actual unit began, news clippings, ad- 
ditional specimens, and pictures of 
petroleum products and the petro- 
leum industry were brought in to sup- 
plement the core display. 

A high-school mathematics teacher 
periodically posted a single but unu- 
sual problem which was displayed 
diagrammatically. These problems 
never failed to attract a knot of curi- 
ous students, who would be ponder- 
ing such a question as: “Which of the 
one-pound candy boxes would re- 
quire the shortest length of ribbon to 
tie it once around each side?” In this 
case, three beribboned boxes of vary- 
ing size but identical volume were at- 
tached to the tackboard below the 
question. 
me Gao of Waterloo, lowa, The Book Week display illustrated 

in Fig. 6.6 is intended to stimulate 


curiosity. The display is closely connected with the books about which 
the teacher wanted to arouse curiosity, 


A civics teacher who antici 


pated difficulty in capturing the imagination 
of her ninth-grade class for a thoroughgoing study of the United Nations 
sought the help of interested students, They arranged a tackboard dis- 


i A science teacher posted a vocabulary list each week. Beside this list 
e put cutout magazine illustrations so that students could match words 
148 and pictures—a combined picture-dictionary, so to speak. A primary- 
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grade social studies teacher mounted photographs relating to the wild- 
life in far-off places, thus capitalizing on the opportunity to arouse the 
curiosity of young learners. 


Fig. 6.7. This student-arranged display aroused interest in the United Nations. (This and Fig. 6.8 
courtesy of Madison, Wisconsin, Public Schools.) 


The motivational tackboard can become an “open sesame” to new 
areas of information that are eagerly sought by students. Its possibilities 
are limited only by the imagination of the teacher. 


THE WORK-TYPE DISPLAY 


The work type of display is of the greatest value when undertaken ~ 


initially and kept up continuously by pupils. These displays should be 
directly related to the progress of the class as it goes through the various 
Stages of the learning process. 

The work-type display may begin with actual study materials and 
Proceed through the trial-and-error formulation of procedures, questions 
for study, and techniques for continuing the search for information. This 
type of display is always closely allied to general work progress. 

As was said above, the value of the work-type tackboard lies in its 
being planned and created by the pupil. The display panel in Fig. 6.8 
reveals the needs of a first-grade child. Having visualized her under- 
standing of simple monosyllabic words, she displays her ability to match 
the visualization with the abstraction, the word which has the correct 
Meaning, 

At the primary level displays built around nouns, action words, and 
colors offer incentive and pride of achievement to the young learner. The 
work-type tackboard display is most effective when it gives evidence of 
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Fig. 6.8, 


ideas and information which are closely related to or actually grow out 
of the subject being studied, 

In language arts Situations, study materials such as newspapers, maga- 

zines, maps, charts, and wall displays supplement one another as the 
children seek to interpret the news in terms of geographical areas and 
social groups. In Fig. 6.9, junior-high-school pupils are collecting mate- 
rials and doing simple background research work for the “data” around 
which a “newscast” on events of the day will be built. 
d is used to record class progress, the 
group's decision on the main problem to be studied may be prominently 
displayed on the tackboard. As subproblems are developed in class dis- 
i - Evidence of the continuing search for 
information in books, periodicals, audio-visual materials, interviews, etc., 
can be systematically added. The tackboard in Fig. 6.10 is a cumulative 
he progress which this class has made. 
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Fig. 6.9. 


The work-type tackboard can be used whenever motivation can be 
developed—in any classroom situation, at any level, and in any subject. 
Display areas can be expanded, if necessary, by using another wall area 


Fig. 6.10. (Courtesy of Janesville, Wisconsin, Public Schools.) 


temporarily, This type of tackboard can become an integral, closely as- 
Sociated record of progress of the day-to-day work done in the modern 


Classroom, wei 
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Fig. 6.11. 


THE CULMINATIVE TACKBOARD DISPLAY 


The culminative display “pulls together” the work accomplished over a 
period of days or weeks; it summarizes the end products of a unit of 
work, Any good workman wants to see the end result of his labors. It is 
in this capacity that this type of display serves as a summarizing, evaluat- 
ing, or concluding record of the work done. 

Ina junior-high-school class the motivational activities revealed a need 
for information about soil erosion. In order for the pupils to understand 
erosion, certain subquestions had to be included. It was necessary, for 
example, to know about the action of wind, water, ice, snow, and sun on 
the earth’s crust. After days of study, information gained from many 
sources was brought together. Answers to initial questions were put on 
the display as a culminative activity. A mural-was prepared as a coépera- 
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tive effort, each child recording his answers to the particular problems 
of erosion into which his interest had led him. 

A study of books and printing naturally led sixth-grade children to 
gather information in allied fields. They wrote, illustrated, and finally 
bound a “book” of their own about a family of puppets. How they did 
this was told in display form (Fig. 6.11). 

How do people of other lands live? What effect do animals have on the 
lives of people who live in various climates? The opportunity to show 
these relationships led an entire class to collect information and materials 
fora display, each in terms of his own interests. 

The degree to which all the children participate will depend on indi- 
vidual ability. However, unless everyone contributes in some degree, the 
display activity cannot be carried to its highest level of development. A 
good classroom study display represents the entire group's thinking, 
planning, and developing. 


EVALUATING THE TACKBOARD DISPLAY 

Tackboard study displays are the outgrowth of the need for visualizing 
the initial steps, progress, and final achievement in classroom activities. 
Because of their importance in teaching situations, the creation of tack- 
board displays is likely to be time-consuming. In order to make sure that 
the expenditure of time for this purpose is commensurate with teaching 
outcomes, both pupils and teacher should critically evaluate the tack- 
board in terms of its effectiveness as an experience in learning. 

Tackboards must be useful in the teaching process. Regardless of the 
care and effort that have gone into them, tackboard displays should be 
dismantled once their usefulness is past. Tackboard techniques should be 
Constantly under scrutiny, and opportunities for improvement continu- 
ously sought. Lettering, phrasing, clever arrangement should all be con- 
Sidered when the teaching tackboard is evaluated. 

The following evaluation scale is suggested as a measuring instrument 
which can be used by teacher and pupil as they attempt to answer the 
question, “Has our classroom tackboard been effective in helping us 
become interested and effective learners in doing a given unit of work?” 


Display Content 


L. Did the information on our tackboard help us in our study of the subject we 
Were pursuing? Yes ........ Nonig es 153 
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2. Did our tackboard bring us information above and beyond that which we 
could have got through more accessible, more easily available channels? 


ES fae ine NO E, 
3. Was our tackboard display planned and executed by ourselves to the maxi- 
mum degree possible? Yes ........ NORE e 


4. Were all the pupils encouraged to help in the creation of the tackboard dis- 
play, each in terms of his own interest and ability to contribute? Yes ....... 
IN Oyo cpasvabeee 


Mechanics 


1. Were attractive headings, captions, phrases, etc., used to identify display 
objects and illustrations? Yes ........ INO Mires eles 

2. Was the tackboard artistically balanced? Yes 

3. Was it uncluttered? Yes ........ Nom renner: 

4. Was it organized around a focal point of interest? Yes ........ No .......- 

5. Were strings or tape, arrows, or other directional devices neatly and care- 
fully placed? Yes ........ Nowe es 


If humor was possible, was the cartoon technique used? Yes ......-- 
ING) ersten: 


For the Teacher 


Do I maintain a file of photographs and other valuable pupil-created ma- 

terial for future use in motivational tackboards? Yes ........ IND! eaat 

Are the basic tackboard materials—colored paper, tape, pins, mastic ma- 

terials, etc.—readily available to my pupils? Yes ........ NG sccandcss 

3. Have I drawn a simple layout of a good tackboard to be filed under the ap- 
propriate unit of work so that a year from now I can improve on it as my 


ce and I discuss means for preparing display work? Yes .....--- 
o 


bo 


SUMMARY 


A tackboard (bulletin board) 
graphic materials which are clo 
responsibilities of learners, 


is a device for the classroom display of 
sely related to the interests and study 


Tackboard surfaces may be commercially produced corkboard, soft- 
wood, pressboard, veneer, etc. Temporary surfaces may be improvised 
from wooden grids covered with cloth 
effective, the tackboard should be 

154 expanse of working space. 


or coarse wrapping paper. To be 
placed at eye level and offer a large 
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More important is the use to which the tackboard is put. It is best 
used as a surface on which pictures, specimens (flat and three-dimen- 
sional), examples of student work, and all other kinds of related graphic 
study materials may be displayed in the classroom. 

Graphic study materials which are interesting, descriptive, and clari- 
fying and which supplement other information sources closely related to 
classroom activities can be arranged in one of the following ways: 


1. The motivational study display, which asks questions, presents prob- 
lems, exhibits pictures, photographs, or specimens of unusual objects, 
or otherwise presents situations which attract learners and arouse their 
curiosity. 

2. The developmental study display, which records pupil planning and 
progress. This display offers wide opportunity for pupil initiative and 
responsibility. Its content may range from brief statements of plans 
to pictorial or other graphic evidence of progress in a unit of work or 
the solution of a problem. 

8. The culminative study display, which presents a complete graphic 
record consisting of charts, explanations, photographs, pictures, mod- 
els, and specimens. The visualized outcomes of a completed study 
problem or project may be organized in such a display. 

Arranging pictures into artistic groups, mounting three-dimensional 
Specimens or models skillfully, using clever attention-arresting headings 
and colors, etc.—all are part of creating an effective study display. 

The study display should not be a teacher-dominated classroom proj- 
ect; rather it should be the outgrowth of pupil-teacher planning. It should 
reflect a maximum of pupil initiative and creative participation. 


Suggested Activities 


l. Begin to accumulate a file of photographs, diagrams, illustrations, specimens, 
etc., which will be useful in creating motivational study displays for the sub- 
jects you teach or will teach. 

2. Help pupils plan and make a study display. In terms of known pupil inter- 
ests and abilities, help small groups of children define how they will locate 
materials for the display. Organize such committees as these (if they are ap- 
propriate) : 

a. Specimen collectors. 
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b. Picture locaters and mounters. 

c. Caption makers. 

d. Diagram drawers. 

e. Original artwork creators. 

f. Reading researchers and authenticators, etc. 

3. Visit your colleagues’ classrooms. Examine study displays and judge their 
effectiveness, using the evaluation form on page 153. Make rough sketches of 
those which you feel are outstanding; give reasons for your judgment. 

4. Offer to help provide additional temporary tackboard space in a classroom 
which needs it. Ask the manual arts teacher or the building custodian for 
light 2” x #4” lath, or assemble simple materials and construct a grid-type 


tackboard. 
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“The airplane changes the world map.” 

This is the title of a film. But more than that, it is a development which 
has, perhaps, been more responsible during recent years than fea 
Single factor for the changed world relationships in which we fin our- 
selves. The countries of the world are now closer together in time than 
were many of our own states after World War I (Fig. 7.1). By 1943 no 
point on earth was more than 60 hours by air from any American airport. 
With the jet transport, flight time can be expected to be reduced by at 
least another third. A Ra 

The “shrunken” world concept is indeed fascinating, but its real signifi- 
cance must not be overlooked. The smaller world in which we live today 
is full of challenges—challenges from both wider opportunity and greater 
problems than we have ever before had to face. Inherent in them is the 
necessity for a better geographical understanding of the would if men 
are to learn to live together in continuing peace ana prosperity. It is not 
enough for a few oldsters to know the world as it exists today; the task 
is one involving generations. Children must know that the biggest part 
of the job will be theirs. 

A full understanding of nations and people must be based upon a clear 
understanding of the geography of those nations and peoples. This in 
turn requires, among other things, a functional knowledge of globes and 
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HONOLULU 


FRIO DE JANEIRO 


W BUENOS AIRES 


. -ci tes 
Fig. 7.1. The figures indicate approximate flying time at 300 miles per hour over great-circle route: 
from a central point in the United States. (Courtesy of Pan American World Airways System.) 


maps and how to read them. Skill in map reading is essential to teachers, 
for they cannot teach what they themselves do not know. 


GLOBES AND MAPS DEFINED‘ 
Globes are spherical models of the earth. Globes represent a more 
correct concept of the surface of the earth because the earth is a sphere. 
Maps are flat representations of the earth’s surface which convey infor- 
mation by means of lines, symbols, words, and colors. Maps vary widely 


* Because maps are modified or flattened representations of the earth’s globe-like se 
introductory explanations of globes and maps, and basic comparisons, will be given now. 
later pages globes and maps as such will be described in detail. 
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in type and content according to their purpose. There are picture maps, 
weather maps, physical maps, political maps, navigation maps (called 
“charts”), rainfall maps, population maps, historical maps, natural-re- 
sources maps, sales maps, advertising maps, vegetation maps, and geo- 
detic survey maps, to name only a few. The political-physical maps com- 
monly found in classrooms are designed to show such information about 
a particular region as its area, shape, location, political subdivisions, and 
certain features of its topography. 

It is important for anyone studying geographical concepts to use a 
globe along with flat maps. The latter are essential in working with groups 
for the following reasons: (1) Most globes are too small to provide suffi- 
cient details that can be readily observed by the whole class. (2) The 
entire world cannot be seen at one time on a globe, whereas it can be seen 
at one time on a flat map (though not without distortion ). (3) Flat maps 
are available for numerous special purposes such as the study of trade 
routes, climatic conditions, and the distribution of natural resources. 


CHARACTERISTICS 
The representation of geographical concepts on maps and globes in- 
volves consideration of four principal factors: direction, distance, shape, 
and area, One practical method of evaluating the properties of any map 
or globe, as will be shown later in this chapter, is determining the degree 
of accuracy of each of these four characteristics. 


INHERENT ACCURACY 


The globe, by nature, is accurate on all four counts. Its careful con- 
struction being ‘assumed, meridians (the north-south lines) and parallels 
(the east-west lines) are correctly spaced and in the proper relationship. 
This means that direction, distance, shape, and area are all correct. The 
Scale of distance is the same everywhere on the globe in all directions, a 
quality impossible to attain on any flat map of a large area. Areas are 
correctly represented everywhere on the globe and hence are capable of 
direct comparison with other areas. The shapes of continents are likewise 
true because they can be plotted accurately on a spherical surface like 
that of the earth itself, Directions are true because the meridians and 
Parallels are correctly placed and correctly related at all points. It is for 159 
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Fig. 7.2. Mercator's projection is essential 
for navigators. (Figs. 7.2 and 7.3 courtesy of 
Denoyer-Geppert Company.) 


these reasons that the globe is known 
as the only correct map of the world. 


INHERENT INACCURACIES 


Flat maps always distort to some 
extent. This is true because it is impos- 
sible to flatten the surface of a sphere 
without breaking it into a number of 
parts and separating them from one 
another at all except a few points. As 
an illustration, carefully peel an or- 
ange up and down, not around, and 


try to flatten the peelings. You can do this only by splitting them, which 
leaves gaps between the several pieces. 


Projections a Partial Solution 


Map makers have attempted to solve the problem of flat map repre- 
sentation by means of projections. This term means, in this instance, a 


Fig. 7.3. When the surface is divided along 
the meridians, the resulting sections are called 
gores.” Note spaces between flattened gores. 


representation of the curved surface 
of the earth on a plane or flat surface. 
There are literally hundreds of pro- 
jections, each of which has certain de- 
sirable properties for a specific pur- 
pose. 

One of these, Mercator’s projection 
(Fig. 7.2), was and still is used in 
many classrooms in the United States. 
The Mercator is valuable for naviga- 
tors because any straight line can be 


used as a compass line. The nature of this projection, however, causes 
extensive and increasing distortion of shapes, areas, and distances from 


the equator, 


In making a Mercator map, the surface of the globe is first divided 
along the meridians, The surface is then “peeled off,” producing segments 
or “gores” (Fig. 7.3). In order to make the map more understandable 
and more logical to the viewer, the blank spaces are filled in. 
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The fallacy of the Mercator projection is well brought out by a com- 


parison of Greenland and South 
America in the Mercator projection 
shown in Fig. 7.4. Instead of being 
larger than South America, Green- 
land is actually much smaller, as is in- 
dicated by the three drawings. An- 
other interesting comparison of this 
type is that between the continental 
areas of North America and Africa. ee ee ee ee 
In both cases, the map user is given with distance from the equator on a Mercator 


yale tad i amie projection. (From Maps and How to Under- 
= extremely distorted impr! ession: stand Them, Consolidated Vultee Aircraft Cor- 


poration.) 


GREENLAND 


ABSTRACT NATURE 

Maps and globes are usually highly abstract. One reason for this is 
that they represent areas too large to be clearly seen or photographed as 
a whole. Accordingly symbols, lines, words, and colors are used to convey 
the information presented. A dot, for example, fixes the location of a city. 
A line of one type means a highway; another represents a political bound- 
ary such as a county or state; still others designate rivers, railroads, trade 
toutes, elevation contours, natural boundaries between water and land, 
direction, and other similar features. 

Usually the symbols on a map bear little visual resemblance to what 

they represent. Sometimes, as in the case of parallels, meridians, and 
contour lines, they represent things that cannot actually be seen any- 
where on the earth’s surface. Hence, in order to read maps and globes 
Successfully, we must be able to interpret many symbols and colors. 
_ Color helps to make a map readable, but the colors used are different 
from those in nature. Since it is obviously impossible to show the actual 
colors of land and water surfaces as they vary with season, vegetation, 
tainfall, location, and other factors, the cartographer must assign some- 
what arbitrary meanings to the colors he uses. 


GLOBES 
As was said above, a spherical map on a globe is the only true map of 
the earth because the earth itself is a sphere. In actuality, the earth is 
not a perfect sphere, but the divergence is so slight as to make no practical 
difference. The diameter of the earth at the equator is 27 miles greater 


SOUTH AMERICA 


GREENLAND 
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than its north-south diameter at the poles. This 27 miles is one-third of 1 
percent of the earth’s diameter. On a 10” globe the difference amounts 
to less than half the thickness of a dime, a difference which no eye can 
detect.” Thus for any but the most highly technical purposes, the earth 
may be described as a true sphere. 

The surfaces on most globes are printed as flat gores (see Fig. 7.3). 
When they are being mounted on the sphere, these gores are stretched 
slightly so that they will fit together properly on the spherical surface.’ 
Thus, if one “peeled” a globe he would be unable to flatten out the sec- 
tions any more successfully than he could in the case of the orange men- 
tioned above. A film entitled Impossible Map illustrates this in an in- 
teresting and highly effective manner.* 


TYPES OF GLOBES 


Globes vary in both size and type according to function. The size is 
usually expressed in terms of length of diameter, the most common sizes 
being 8, 12, 16, 20, and 22 inches.’ The 8” globe is suitable only for indi- 
vidual study; the 12” and 16” globes are most frequently used for group 
or class purposes. Slated or project globes in the 20” and 22” sizes are 
also being used widely in schools. 

Other factors being equal, it would be highly desirable for all globes 
to be large enough to be seen readily by an entire class. However, the 
prohibitive cost of handmade globes larger than 16” and the great amount 
of space taken by a globe large enough for an entire class to see, are fac- 
tors which have prevented the use of larger globes in most school sys- 
tems. A noteworthy exception is found in some schools in which teachers 
and pupils have constructed large globes of their own.’ An example of 
such a globe is shown in Fig. 7.5. 

Three principal types of globes are valuable for school use: political 
globes, physical-political globes, and slated outline globes. A simplified 
political globe with a minimum of details is desirable for the primary 


ee A 

ree Fisher and O. M. Miller, World Maps and Globes, Essential Books, New York, 
* Erwin Raisz, General Carto 
* Impossible Map, 16 mm., 

5 Edna E. Eisen, “Maps, 

188. 


° John Sternig, “Home Made Visual Aids,” See and Hear, April, 1946, pp. 23-28. 


graphy, McGraw-Hill, New York, 1948, p. 267. 
Sound, Color, 10 min., National Film Board of Canada. 
Globes and Charts,” American School and University, 1947, P- 
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an impressive teaching tool which can readily be seen by 


i Fig, 7.5. A large globe made by pupils is 
© entire class, (Courtesy of Glencoe, Illinois, Public Schools.) 


grades,’ If globe and wall maps have identical colors, this type of globe 
can be particularly helpful in the transition to flat maps in the inter- 
Mediate grades.* 
Physical-political globes should be introduced at the intermediate level 
"Thomas Barton, “Teaching Geography with Globes,” Education, January, 1945, p. 313. 


i $ Arthur Robinson, “An Analytical Approach to Map Projections,” Annals of the Associa- 
ton of American Geographers, December, 1949, p. 285. 
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Fig. 7.6. Large slated globes permit good visibility and focus attention. (U.S. Navy.) 


and used at all levels above the primary grades.’ A color system is usually 
used to indicate clevations; political boundaries are indicated by colored 
lines. Some map companies are producing wall maps of the world and 
physical-political globes that have the same colors—a decided instruc- 
tional advantage, particularly at the elementary level. 

The slated outline globe (Fig. 7.6) is of great value at all grade levels. 
Instructors and students can write on it with chalk, indicating such fea- 
tures as locations; air, sea, and land routes; and great circles. Psychologi- 
cally the unique advantage of this globe is that it permits attention to be 
focused on one thing at a time. In addition it is particularly well suited 
for direct pupil activity and experience. Globes of this type are available 
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with continental outlines and grid as well as with plain surfaces. Since 
the construction of slated globes does not involve the painstaking appli- 
cation of printed gores to the surface of a sphere, these globes are rela- 
tively inexpensive in proportion to their size. The armed services used a 
95” slated globe for instruction in navigation during World War II. 

The air-age globe (Fig. 7.7) has 
come into prominence with the rapid 
development of air travel. Such a 
globe shows the names of important 
places in the world and emphasizes 
air routes between them. Such fea- 
tures as parallels and meridians, and 
oceans, continents, and nations are of 
secondary importance. This special- 
purpose globe is particularly useful 
at the junior- and senior-high-school 
levels in developing such concepts as 
the freedom of air travel from natural 
barriers and the consequent easy 
change of location among the peoples 
of the world. The advantage of using 
an air-age globe with an air-age wall 
map is obvious. 
lime aro various other special ne 77, Ai pae eh tees 
bat a, ed ore physical re- Weber Costello Company.) 

Ki ogy globes. Each has 

its own particular advantages for specific purposes. For general school 
mstruction in basic geographical concepts, however, the simplified politi- 
cal, physical-political, and slated outline globes just described are rec- 
ommended. These globes, in addition to appropriate wall maps, text 
Maps, and atlases, give the teacher the materials required for effective, 
Meaningful teaching. 


SLOBE MOUNTINGS 

Several types of globe mountings are commonly used, including the 
Popular cradle mounting, the pedestal mounting, and the suspension 
mounting, 
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The cradle mounting (Fig. 7.7) has the important advantage of per- 
mitting easy removal of the globe for handling and examination from any 
angle. The globe fits the cradle well and can be revolved freely in any 
direction. The cradle mounting is particularly valuable in initial learning 
experiences with the globe. 

A tape or string may be used to 
measure great-circle distances. Some 
cradle mountings have a “horizon 
ring” (Fig. 7.8) containing distance 
readings; the globe is placed so that 
the points to be measured are on the 
ring. The horizon ring is also valua- 
ble for demonstrating global hemi- 
spheres, A disadvantage of it is the 
fact that it covers the equatorial re- 
gions when the globe is in its mount- 
ing. 

Pedestal or floor-stand mountings 
(Fig. 7.10) often have an axis in the 
globe, and a split or full ring from 

eee a i globe pole to pole. The globe rotates on its 
Couren of A- J! Nystrom & Co) prerension: axis and with the full meridian ring 

can be inclined to any degree. By 
changing the inclination of the globe, any hemisphere can be viewed from 
the horizontal. Pedestal mountings normally have a heavy disk base to 
minimize the danger of tipping. Some are equipped with casters so that 
the globe can be moved easily around the classroom. 

The least expensive type of mounting is called the plain or plain stand 
mounting (Fig. 7.9). The globe rotates on its axis at a fixed inclination of 
23% degrees. An advantage of the plain mounting is that the globe is 
unobscured by any part of the mounting. Its principal disadvantage is 
the fixed inclination of the axis which makes it impossible to see any 
desired surface from the horizontal. 

A pendant or hanging mounting for globes is convenient for classrooms 
where the floor space is limited. This type of mounting consists of a 
counterbalanced pulley and cord arrangement which permits the globe 
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7.10. (Courtesy of Rand 
McNally & Company.) 


Fig. 7.9, (Courtesy of Weber Costello Company.) Fig. 


meridian ring. The globe rotates on its axis and can be inclined to any 
degree. An advantage sometimes mentioned is that the globe appears to 
be floating in space as it actually does. A disadvantage of this type of 
mounting is that the globe cannot be moved around the room. 


MAPS 

Wall maps are available in two principal types—physical maps, or 
maps which show terrain, and maps that show all other kinds of features. 
AS was said above, there are numerous combinations and variations of 
these basic types, such as political maps, physical-political maps, regional 
maps, and special-purpose maps of many kinds. The latter present such 
information as the distribution of rainfall, population, world products, 
natural resources, thermal regions, land use, railroads, airlines, sea trade 


routes, and historical data. 
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% POLITICAL MAPS 
4 Political maps show phenomena which are principally man-made, such 
as national, state, and county boundaries; the location of cities, highways, 
and railroads; and national and state parks. 
The common road map is a good example of a political map. Another 
example is a world map showing colonial possessions and the mother 
country in the same color. l 


PHYSICAL-POLITICAL MAPS 


Frequently certain terrain and political features are shown on the same 
map; such a map is known as a physical-political map (Fig. 7.11). These 
maps are particularly useful in illustrating certain relationships between 
the terrain and man’s settlement of the land. For example, the small num- 
ber of large cities in mountainous regions is readily shown on a physical- 


political map. 


PHYSICAL MAPS 


Terrain and physical concepts are essential for an understanding of the 
climate, agricultural production, and life of a given area. Thus the in- 
fluence of the Rocky Mountains on life and vegetation in the western 
plains states, which is normally taught in the intermediate and junior- 
high-school grades, and the elementary concepts of valleys, plains, des- 
erts, rivers, rainfall, and temperature all involve to some degree an under- 
standing of topography. 

Good physical maps are invaluable for teaching topographical con- 
cepts. The typical physical-political map, however, is inadequate for visu- 
alizing the topographical characteristics of a region. Such maps actually 
show elevation rather than relief, because different colors are the principal 
means employed to show physical features. On such a map, for example, 
the rugged Adirondacks and the level plains of western Kansas are fre- 
quently shown in the same color,” 

The best physical maps for teaching purposes are three-dimensional 
relief maps, like that shown in Fig. 7.12. Such maps have been prohibi- 
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Fig. 7.12. One can visualize and comprehend mountains and valleys with a three-dimensional relief 
Map. (Courtesy of Aero Service Corporation.) 


tively expensive and cumbetsome for general school use, but both handi- 
Caps are being overcome by the sturdy, light-weight, and relatively inex- 
Pensive plastic maps developed after World War II. 

Three-dimensional relief maps of local areas can be made by teachers 
and pupils for any regions for which U.S. Geological Survey topographi- 
cal maps are available. These maps are not difficult to construct and are 
of significant value in developing map-reading ability. One is shown in 
Fig. 7.18. One method of preparation is to enlarge a small section of a top- 
°Sraphical map and trace the contour lines on corrugated cardboard. The 
Contours are then cut out and mounted on top of one another in the cor- 
rect relationship. The surface is covered with patching plaster and 
Painted when dry. 
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Fig. 7.13. A good terrain map of a local area can be made by teacher and pupils. This map makes 
Los Angeles children see their harbor area vividly. (Courtesy of Los Angeles City Schools.) 


Physical maps which show actual relief and amplify it with color and 
shading are probably the most effective type of physical wall map for 
school purposes. Although any relief map exaggerates the elevation in re- 
lation to horizontal distance, land surface concepts are made more Con- 
crete by relief than by the more abstract hachure and color symbols. 


SUPPLEMENTARY MAP MATERIALS 


The preceding discussion has covered the principal types of wall maps 
and globes and pertinent factors in their selection. Space does not permit 
similar discussion of individual outline maps, pictorial maps, text maps, 
atlases, and similar valuable instructional materials. There are, howeve> 
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Fig. 7.14. Colored 2- by 2-inch historical map slides effectively focus attention on a topic. (Courtesy 
of Films Incorporated.) 


several useful supplementary materials which demand mention because 
of their unique instructional values. These include projected maps, slated 
wall outline maps, and chalkboard stencil maps. 


PROJECTED MAPS 


Projected maps are commonly associated with travel lectures but are of 
even more significant value in schools. For example, the maps in an atlas 
can be projected effectively in an opaque projector, particularly if the 
machine has a 1000-watt lamp and can take illustrations as large as 8%” x 
lw, Photographic or hand-made map slides and large transparencies pro- 
Vide a brilliant image on the screen and are convenient to use. 

Pictures of old maps taken from atlases and maps drawn by geogra- 
Phers and historians to present selected data such as those in the Pageant 
of America series have been used in schools and colleges for many years.” 
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Handmade maps on 3%” x 4” slides have a definite value in geography 
and history instruction also, both for those who make them and for those 
who see them. Color slides showing physical-political maps of the conti- 
nents, states, and other regions of interest can be obtained from some 
map and slide producers. Such slides can be used effectively with tradi- 
tional map and text materials; furthermore, they provide variety and 
stimulate pupil interest. 

A series of 2” x 2” color slides of pictorial maps and charts in the so- 
cial studies illustrates a unique application of slides to geography and 
history instruction. These slides are correlated with such units as dis- 
covery and expansion in the Americas (Fig. 7.14), early colonial history, 
the Revolutionary War, economic development, and the westward move- 
ment. They provide excellent simplified, vivid, and colorful supplemen- 
tary maps to be used with text, pictures, wall maps, and globes. 

An overhead projector (see Chapter 18) can also be used to project 
maps. Transparencies are available in full color or in black and white for 
a variety of maps. Their size, 10” x 10”, permits excellent representation 
of detail and the projected size can be as large as the screen surface per- 
mits. While facing the class the teacher can use a pointer for emphasis; 
he can also draw on the map itself and the marks will be projected. 

Outline maps can be traced on sheets of clear plastic and projected on 
the screen. The projected maps can be used as a basis for discussion and 
reports, the desired information being put in with a grease pencil. All 
such markings are easily removed with cleansing tissue. 

Among the advantages of projected maps are: (1) the pronounced at- 
tention-focusing power of any projected image; (2) the relatively low 
cost which makes possible the use of more maps than might otherwise be 
feasible; (3) the stressing of a single concept by simplified maps; (4) the 
ease with which such maps can be related to globes and wall maps and 
to pictures of the region being studied; (5) the relative ease of storing and 
taking care of slides and transparencies. 


SLATED WALL OUTLINE MAPS 
Teachers know that pupils learn by doing, that directed pupil activity 
is necessary for “fixing” concepts in the pupils’ minds. Teachers also know 
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and clearly defined. The slated wall outline map is very helpful in ap- 
plying both of these teaching principles. 
The instructor can show one thing at a time on a slated map without 


the class being distracted by extraneous details on the map (Fig. 7.15). 


Teachers know well how group interest is heightened when one member 
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Fig. 7.15. (Courtesy of A. J. Nystrom & Co.) 


of the class goes to the map and chalks in a name, outlines an area, or 
traces an important parallel or trade route under the watchful eye of the 
rest of the class. 


CHALKBOARD STENCIL MAPS 


An interesting and practical addition to a school’s map materials is a 
chalkboard stencil map, a wall map that has perforations along state and 
national boundaries (see Fig. 3.5). A dusty chalkboard eraser rubbed 
Over the surface of such a map transfers the map outline to the chalk- 
board, 

Stencil maps are used in much the same way as are slated wall maps. 
The stencil map is particularly well suited when it is desired to have a 
number of pupils at the board at the same time, because as many maps 
can be stenciled on the chalkboard as the space permits. They are also 
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convenient when the instructor wishes to present a quick illustration or 
two without disturbing work already on the slated map. 


SELECTION OF GLOBES AND WALL MAPS 
Having decided what type of globe and map materials he desires, the 
teacher will find certain other considerations helpful in making his final 
selection. Because the problems of presentation are quite different with 
a globe and a flat map, we shall consider them separately. 


GENERAL CONSIDERATIONS IN SELECTING GLOBES 


The factors of accuracy, visibility, simplicity, and color should be care 
fully considered in making a final selection of a globe. 


Accuracy 


As was said above, the globe is the only true map of the world and 
hence is inherently accurate as to area, shape, direction, and distance. 
This accuracy is actually obtained, however, only on handmade globes, 
the gores for which are carefully wetted and painstakingly stretched by 
hand so as to fit perfectly on the spherical surface.” 

Mounting can be done by machine at considerably less cost but with 
reduced accuracy. When done in this way, the northern and southern 
hemispheres are printed separately and joined together to make a com- 
plete globe. The manufacturer of machine-made globes cannot guarantee 
the accuracy of matching the gores or hemispheres or the durability of 
the globe as compared to the accuracy and durability possible with hand 
mounting on steel balls.” 


Visibility 

A globe, at best, cannot be read in detail from more than a few feet 
away. Details are intended primarily for study by individuals and small 
groups at close range. Such broad features as hemispheres, land-water 
relationships, and the relative location of continents can be seen by the 
entire class, and even for such purposes the globe should be as large as 
possible. A further consideration is the fact that printed data can be pre- 
sented considerably more clearly on a 16” globe than on a 12” globe be- 


1# Erwin Raisz, op. cit., p. 267. 
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cause the surface of the first globe is nearly 78 percent larger. (The sur 
face area of a 12-inch globe is 452.39 square inches; that of a 16” globe 
is 804.25 square inches.)" A third important factor is that distance can 
be measured very easily on the 16” globe because the scale is a con- 
venient 500 miles to 1 inch, whereas the scale on the 12” globe is 670 


miles to 1 inch. 


Simplicity 

Closely related to legibility in a globe, as in a map, is simplicity. A 
globe is not an atlas; while much essential information can be presented 
on it, the inclusion of minute, rarely needed details is a handicap to its 
effective use. In recognition of this problem, manufacturers have made 
special simplified political globes and physical-political globes with sim- 
plified regional surface features for beginners. For more advanced work 
the traditional political and physical-political globes are periodically re- 
vised not only to keep them up to date but also to remove unnecessary de- 
tails, 


Color 


The use of color on globes, as on maps, serves two important purposes. 
The first and more significant purpose is to aid legibility by distinguishing 
such features as land and water, lowlands and highlands, and political 
divisions. The second purpose is a matter of aesthetics; this is important, 
because pleasing colors contribute greatly to the favorable reception of a 
map, atlas, or globe.” 

In general, the colors on physical-political globes follow the interna- 
tional color scheme used on the 1:1,000,000 physical map of the world." 
Except for this, there is no standard color pattern for either maps or 
globes. On the whole, a good color contrast that gives optimum legibility 
and pleasing appearance is the major factor to be considered. Lighter 
shades are usually more satisfactory than deep primary colors. Colors 
should implement the teaching effectiveness of the globe rather than at- 


tract attention themselves. 
The surface of all globes is treated with a transparent coating to pro- 
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tect it from undue wear. It is important that this coating should not re- 
flect light to the extent of producing a glare and thus interfering with 
visibility. A semiglossy finish provides a smooth surface that can be 
cleaned easily and creates no undue glare." 


GENERAL CONSIDERATIONS IN SELECTING WALL MAPS 


Although, as was said above, a flat map is a flat representation of a 
spherical surface and hence has certain unavoidable inaccuracies, such 
maps are highly ingenious and valuable materials of instruction. The flat 
map, for example, provides the only convenient and efficient medium 
whereby a class of 30 or more pupils can see any considerable portion of 
the earth’s surface at the same time. Moreover, without these maps the 
interpretation of varicus areas of the earth described in books, magazines, 
and newspapers would be severely handicapped. 

The flat map is thus far more than a poor substitute for a globe. Each 
map has important functions and advantages, as well as limitations. The 
good teacher recognizes both the advantages and the drawbacks and 
accordingly bases his choice on instructional purposes. In many situa- 
tions both a globe and one or more flat maps should be used. In any case 
the instructor will want to use the best maps available for his purpose 
and thus will find helpful some practical methods of evaluation and selec- 
tion. 


Function of Wall Maps 


The wall map is designed to highlight major features. One writer refers 
to such maps as “pointer” devices and gives the following explanation: 
“This means that the wall map is not there to serve every purpose for 
which teachers and students may require a map, but to make it possible 
for teacher or students to point out to others in the room some essential 
features in the distributions which a given map shows.”** 

The wall map is not intended for a detailed study of small areas; that is 
the function of an atlas or a map in a textbook. Neither is it normally in- 
tended to present specialized information such as contour lines; air, sea, 
rail, and highway routes; radio channels; and compass corrections. While 
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wall maps containing such specialized information may be very useful at 
times, their value is enhanced by reason of the fact that they usually em- 
phasize only one type of information. Thus a railroad map shows rail lines 
and principal cities; a navigation chart shows water depths, shorelines, 
islands, reefs, currents, aids to navigation, and a compass rose; and a rain- 
fall map shows rainfall areas and amounts for an indicated period. Ex- 
traneous details are omitted so that the map will be most effective when 
used for its specific purpose. 

Small inset maps are frequently printed on the margin of a wall map to 
provide such information as rainfall, vegetation, thermal regions, and 
population distribution. Although such information is unquestionably 
important, these inset maps can be seen by only a small portion of the 
class at best and in consequence are of little value. It should be kept in 
mind that the function of a wall map is to present major features which 
can be seen by all the class. A wall map can of course be studied in de- 
tail at close range, but the maps in atlases and textbooks are effective and 


much cheaper for this purpose. 


Desirable Characteristics of Wall Maps 

Most wall maps “look” good at first inspection; an attractive, artistic 
appearance is indeed highly desirable. Several factors are more impor- 
tant, however, including the suitability of the projection, simplicity and 
appropriateness to grade level, size and visibility, and color. Since map 
Projections are complicated, we shall consider them separately later in 
the chapter. 

SIMPLICITY AND APPROPRIATENESS TO GRADE LEVEL. No teacher would 
think of using an eighth-grade reading text with a second-grade class. Yet 
quite often the same maps are used at all grade levels, with little apparent 
regard for their complexity. The reason for this is partly the lack of good 
graded maps; but even more significant is the lack of a demand for such 
maps on the part of teachers and supervisors. 

Wall maps are frequently crowded with too much information. As a 
result they are difficult to read clearly more than a few feet away, and are 
hard for the average pupil to interpret. 

While it may be impractical to provide a different map for each signifi- 
cant geographical concept, there can and should be distinct levels of com- 
Plexity in maps designed for elementary, secondary, and college use. 177 
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Since World War II, map publishers have produced maps that are simpler 
and easier to read than was formerly the case. 

SIZE AND VISIBILITY. As has been said, wall maps are visualizations 
devised to present complete or partial global surface information on a 
single flat surface. Wall maps make it possible to sense at a single glance 
or viewing, key geographic, physical, or political concepts which on a 
globe would be always partially hidden to a single viewer. 

In order to be useful in classroom study situations, wall maps must be 
so designed and of such size for students seated normally about the room 
to see and “read” the important relationships revealed by the map. Im- 
portant symbols, shapes, names of gross land and water masses, and key 
terrain phenomena must be presented through such dramatic color areas 
and print size as to be visible, and thus understood by all viewers. 

The printing on wall maps which relates to important concepts, names 
of continents and countries should appear in large type and of suitable 
spacing so as to make their reading possible anywhere in the seating area. 
“In so far as any data on a map cannot be grasped by the eye, and easily 
read, in just that measure is the map encumbered with useless material, 
and is a failure.”” 

Precise studies by Luckiesh and Moss” have determined the relative 
visibility of printed type of varying sizes, The relative visibility of that 
used on wall maps and charts is one important basis for map selection. 
Other factors than type size—among them background contrast, varia- 
tions in type design, and crowded elements—influence legibility. 

A study by Robinson” shows that 2” letters at 30 feet appear the same 
as letters 4” high at a normal reading distance of 18 inches. Letters 42” 
in height require above average vision to be read at 20 feet, etc.” 

Ordinarily, world maps need to be larger than maps of continents or 
smaller areas, Because of the area covered by world maps, key relation- 
ships, to be visible, must be presented by maps at least 4 to 5 feet wide. 

cotor. Appropriate color on maps is related closely to clarity and gen- 
eral effectiveness. Garish reds, blues, greens, purples, and oranges serve 
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no useful purpose and in addition are unpleasant to look at. Heavy colors 
tend, furthermore, to make the lines and printed data more difficult 
to read. For both legibility and attractiveness pastel colors are desir- 
able. 

Map color is important. Elevation on physical-political maps is nor- 
mally shown by means of color. Blue represents water, green represents 
lowlands, and various shades of yellow, orange, and brown represent in- 
creasing elevations. An international color scheme is followed by most 
map makers in producing physical maps. There is no standard color pat- 
tern for political or special-purpose maps, a fact that tends to create some 
confusion among younger pupils. It is desirable on world maps to have 
possessions in the same color as the mother country. Identical color pat- 
terns for world maps and globes are also helpful and effective, particu- 
larly for elementary use. 


EVALUATING AND SELECTING MAP PROJECTIONS 


The term “map projection” refers to the method used to represent the 
curved surface of the earth on a flat surface such as a wall map. As was 
said earlier, errors are unavoidable in any flat map. These errors affect 
two or more of the principal elements of any map—area, distance, direc- 
tion, shape. Only the globe can present all four elements correctly. 

Through the ingenuity of cartographers, many projections have been 
devised to meet specific needs for good flat maps; the Mercator projection 
was discussed earlier in this chapter. Unfortunately the literature on map 
Projections is usually so technical that only skilled geographers and 
mathematicians can understand it, As a result, most of us have difficulty in 
knowing whether a projection is good or poor for our purposes, which 
Means that maps are too often chosen without regard for the accuracy 
with which they present information. Nevertheless, there are some simple 
yet helpful factors which an interested teacher can consider in selecting 
More accurate and useful maps for classroom use. 


THE GRID COMPARISONS METHOD 


_ The problem of evaluating map projections for general classroom use 
Is neither complicated nor difficult when approached by the grid com- 
parisons method developed by Robinson at the University of Wisconsin. 
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pole, however, the meridians do not converge on this point but retain 
their normal position from pole to pole. Accordingly, as in the case of 
azimuthal projections, we must rely on the title of the projection itself. 
In this case the map title usually contains the word “equidistant.” 

It is important to remember that, normally, either distance or direction 
can be accurately measured from only one point on any flat map. This 
being the case, these two properties must be regarded as of secondary im- 
portance in selecting wall maps for general use. The important property 
is correct area; hence most continent and world maps used in geographi- 
cal instruction should have an equal-area projection.” The validity of the 
representation of area on wall maps can be readily and quickly deter- 
mined by the grid comparisons method. 

sHaPE. The accuracy of shape is not readily determined by the appli- 
cation of grid characteristics alone. On small area projections, angular 
representations, as well as shape, are shown correctly if the parallels and 
meridians cross at right angles and the scale at any point is the same in 
all directions. Good shape in maps of large areas is provided by a rea- 
sonable balance of Points 1, 2, 4, 8, and 10 above, such as is found in 
minimum error projections. Contrary to popular belief, conformality (pro- 
vided by Points 8 and 10) does not produce true shape.” By and large, 
for general use, shape is unimportant so long as the distortion is not ex- 
treme. The instructor can judge shape sufficiently reliably by visually 
comparing flat map shapes with those on a globe. 


MINIMUM ERROR PROJECTIONS 


The values of a little-known type of projection called minimum error 
projections have been described by Robinson.” These projections are a 
compromise in which areas, shapes, direction, and distance properties are 
balanced so as to present as realistic a map of a segment of the earth’s 
surface as is possible. Although no property is completely accurate on a 
munimum error projection, the inaccuracies are moderate and incon- 
spicuous to even a skilled observer. For other than technical or scientific 
purposes, therefore, these projections are quite satisfactory. 

Several other projections which have specific properties come close to 
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fitting into the minimum error group. Among these are the Lambert Con- 
formal, the Albers Equal Area, and the Lambert Equa! Area. The latter 
two give accurate area relationships, and the shapes on the Lambert Con- 
formal are of above average validity. In addition, on all three projections 
there is a good balance of the remaining properties; the Lambert Equal 
Area, for example, presents correct area and true direction (it is the only 
projection that combines these two properties), good shape, and fairly 
good distance. 


EFFECTIVE USE OF GLOBES AND MAPS 

“I know of very few studies that do not have certain tools that must 
be mastered before the student can proceed,” says one geographer. “Even 
literature depends upon the alphabet and grammar.”** 

“An intelligent citizen must use maps,” says another. “From maps in 
newspapers and magazines, he obtains information on world and local 
affairs. Students in school also use maps as a source of information. If 
student and adult alike are to receive the full value from maps, they must 
be able to read them easily and accurately.” 

“If correct concepts of world relationship are to be gained, one must 
have a globe. The globe is the best representation of the world that we 
have, . .. Every school room, even in the primary grades, should have a 
globe.” 

There is grave need for teachers at all levels to consider seriously how 
to use maps and globes better in instruction so that students will learn 
(1) how to read them, and (2) how to get information from these essen- 


tial tools of geography. 


MAP-READING READINESS 


Globes and maps are highly abstract. They represent the earth or sec- 
tions of it by means of lines, colors, and symbols which bear little resem- 
blance to the actual appearance of the earth’s surface as a child sees it. 
They are a language all their own and, like any language, they must be 
learned. No one is born with the ability to read globes and maps. He must 
Teo a 

*S Roderick Peattie, The Teaching of Geography, Appleton-Century-Crofts, New York, 


1950, p. 28, 
ay Kathryn T. Whittemore, “The Place of Maps in Social Education,” Journal of Geog- 
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s tesy of 
Fig. 7.18. Globes and maps should be as readily accessible to the pupils as are books. (Courtesy 
Vancouver, Washington, Public Schools.) 


be taught this just as he must be taught how to read words, sentences, 
and paragraphs. m 

Start with the pupil where he is. Instructors are familiar with t 2 
principle. It is inherent in good teaching at all levels. It is also another 
way of expressing another principle—that before symbols of any kind are 


; : ; ive 
taught, the pupils must have a background of experience which can gi 
184 these symbols concrete meaning. 
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Where is the child so far as globes and maps are concerned? What is he 
familiar with that the teacher can use as a basis for beginning to teach 
him globes and maps? His home and yard, his immediate neighborhood, 
the way to school, his schoolroom, the school yard, and perhaps other 
parts of the community where his class has gone on a field trip. 

“Children begin early and without direction to represent places they 
have seen by representing them with blocks or other materials. After a 


Fig. 7.19. Part of a picture map painted by Honolulu second-graders after a trip to a neighboring 
bakery, (Courtesy of Honolulu Public Schools.) 


Buffalo kindergarten class had visited the Peace Bridge, the children 
built a model of the bridge across the classroom. They were able to tell 
which end of their bridge represented the Canada end and which repre- 
sented the end near their school. They pointed out where the river flowed 
beneath the bridge.” 

By the time they are in the third or fourth grade, children are ready 
to participate in making pictorial maps of familiar sections. The route to 
the local bakery followed by the class will likely be shown as an approxi- 
mation of a ground plan; and such objects as buildings, trees, bridges, 
and the school bus are likely to be drawn realistically (Fig. 7.19). Per- 
spective and scale may be crude or entirely absent, but nevertheless such 


ĉl Kathryn T. Whittemore, “Maps,” Nineteenth Yearbook of the National Council for the 
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Fig. 7.20. To understand a map, one must learn the meaning of terms used on it. (Courtesy of 
Denoyer-Geppert Company.) 


maps show the beginning of a feeling for relative size, location, and 
distance. Providing experiences which naturally give rise to pictorial 
murals and maps is a good way to begin formal map work. Before long, 
symbols can be introduced to represent streets, buildings, important land- 
marks, and topographical features. These new meanings will be revealed 
through careful study of standard geographical terms such as are pic- 
tured in Fig. 7.20. 

Use pictures. Pictures play a vital part in map-reading readiness. They 
are an interesting supplement to field trips, besides opening large areas of 
the earth to observation which would otherwise be impossible. Early con- 
cepts of land surfaces and climate can be developed through pictures. 


32 Ibid. 
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‘This is a picture of Monona, a small town in Iowa. The picture MAP LEGEND OR WHAT SYMBOLS STAND FOR 
was taken from an airplane to show the streets and railroad. On CICICIC On the map this symbol stands for 


the map at the right find the sign or symbol for the streets and the OOO streets and blocks in Monona 


symbol for the railroad. — Qa the map this symbol stands for 
railroad in Monona 


Here is a picture of Hood River, a town in Oregon, located on the r $ 
Hood and Columbia rivers. On the map at the right find the sign i fer ives thon on ie ap 
or symbol for a town, a symbol for a river, a symbol for a road, i inte a daan NEGD 
and a symbol for a railroad. i for the town shown on the map 


Above is a picture of a small town in Quebec, Canada, located on 
the seacoast. On the map at the right find the sign or symbol for a 
town, for land, for water, for the seacoast, for a road. 


Fig. 7.21. Pictures add meaning to maps and map symbols. (Courtesy of A. J. Nystrom & Co.) 


Charts are available which combine pictures with large-scale maps of 
small areas to illustrate the meaning of various map symbols; see Fig. 
7.21. 

Use a globe. The globe is an essential part of any map-reading readi- 
ness program. Not only are all flat maps derived originally from the globe, 
but it is by all odds the best medium for developing a true idea of the 
earth’s sphericity. Every schoolroom, even in the primary grades, should 
be equipped with a globe." For primary rooms the globe should be a 
simple one, perhaps showing nothing more than land and water areas, the 
poles, and the equator.” It should have a cradle mounting and be easily 
accessible for the pupils to handle. Although no formal teaching should 
be done, the children will become familiar with land and water Masses 
and gain some ideas about location as their questions are answered.” 
They may even gain some understanding of the earth’s rotation and the 


‘cause of day and night. 


GLOBES AND MAPS IN THE INTERMEDIATE GRADES 


In the fourth grade students are taught to use the globe. They should 
learn such things as (1) the actual and relative location of the areas bein g 
studied; (2) direction; (3) rotation and the cause of day and night; and 
(4) the equator and climatic zones. They should also formulate some in- 
ferences as to length of day, climate, and human activities in any given 
place.” 

Introduce physical-political globes and maps. As North and South 
America and the other lands of the earth are studied in the fifth and 
sixth grades, the globe should be used regularly to establish and maintain 
correct concepts of relative location, size, and climatic influences. Physi- 
cal-political maps and globes are used at this level and cross reference 
between them should become habitual. 

Clarify scale concepts. As more maps are used, the scale assumes 
significance and its meaning must be carefully taught to avoid extensive 


38 Zoe A. Thralls, op. cit., p. 165. 5 eA 
*4 Gertrude Whipple and Preston E. James, “Instructing Pupils in Map Reading,” Social 
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Fig. 7.22. Curiosity 
Madison, Wisconsin, Public Schools.) 


f 
i i urtesy © 
plus a good globe sets the stage for learning. (This and Fig. 7.23 co 


ar ; ; ; 5 a itude 
misconceptions.” The ability to determine locations in terms of me 
or distance from the equator, when combined with the ability to 


2” Jout- 
37 Mamie L. Anderzohn, “What Is in the Mile Behind an Inch on a Map or Globe! 
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Fig. 7.23. Learning by doing. 


scales, enables the pupil to compare and contrast different countries.” 


He may discover such fundamental facts, for example, as that Japan has 
approximately the same area as California and over ten times as many 
people. Such discoveries stimulate questions and set the stage for mean- 
ingful learning. 

Have the pupils make maps. One valuable application of “learning by 
doing” is to have the pupils make maps of their own (Fig. 7.23). This is 
excellent for developing both map-reading ability and the power to inter- 
pret the data on maps. It is also a sound application of the principle of 
starting the learner where he is. 

It is important to distinguish between mere copy exercises and creative 
map construction. While there may be certain values in transferring the 
B aam 


38 Hazel C. Davis, “What Can Elementary Pupils Learn from Maps?” Social Education, 
November, 1948, p. 317. 
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Fig. 7.24. The time-cage aids in understanding time zones and the reason for them. (From a color 
plate in Compton's Pictured Encyclopedia.) 


thirteen colonies from a textbook map to a desk outline map, this should 
not be confused with actual map construction or the learning values 
accruing therefrom. 

Relief maps of a local area provide an excellent basis for understanding 
surface features of the area and the physical and elevation symbols used 
on physical maps. These three-dimensional maps can easily be made by 
the teacher and pupils. U.S. Geological Survey topographical maps are 
available for most local areas and should be used, along with first-hand 
observation, for accurate construction. There are several methods of con- 
struction which give satisfactory results.” The great value of this type of 
map is that it is considerably more realistic than any flat map and ac- 


cordingly can be very valuable in giving meaning to the physical symbols 
on flat maps. 


GLOBES AND MAPS IN THE SECONDARY SCHOOL 
A wide variet 


y of maps and globes is essential at the secondary level 
where world co 


neepts are developed on a broad scale. By this time the 


89 See Ralph C. Preston, 
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student should have learned to interpret maps as well as to “read” them, 
but this ability cannot be taken for granted. All too frequently he will 
have missed something along the line, perhaps because the teacher him- 
self was not well enough trained. In any case, map reading, like English 
and spelling, is the responsibility of teachers at all levels. If the second- 
ary-school pupil lacks basic map-reading skills, he must be taught them 
before he can proceed successfully. 

In the junior high school new concepts must be learned such as the 
earth’s revolution, time zones (Fig. 7.24), the international date line, and 
great-circle routes. Globes are invaluable for teaching such concepts and 
slated globes are particularly helpful for related pupil exercises. At the 
junior and senior high-school levels numerous special-purpose maps con- 
taining economic, historical, and literary data are used regularly. 

As with all other forms of audio-visual materials, the instructor selects 
and uses the globes and maps that achieve his purposes better than any 
other materials that are available to him. He uses them in combination 
with such other materials as textbooks, reference books, atlases, flat 
pictures, slides, films, filmstrips, field trips, bulletin board displays, and 
desk outline maps—according to what is needed. These materials are 
means rather than ends in themselves—means to gaining a clear and 
vivid understanding of the geographical, social, and cultural concepts 
that give meaning to the world in which we live. 


SUMMARY 

Globes and maps are a vital part of the school’s instructional materials 
because they are the only means by which large areas of the earth, or 
the earth itself, can be effectively represented. Although globes are the 
only true maps of the earth, flat projections are necessary for detailed 
study, for ease of viewing, and for seeing the whole earth at one time. 

No flat map, however, can avoid distortion in two or more of the fol- 
lowing properties: area, shape, direction, and distance. It is important, 
therefore, to be able to determine readily what characteristics a given 
flat map does or does not possess. This can be done with relative ease by 
Comparing the map grid with the globe grid. For most school purposes, 
equal area on a wall map is of primary importance. Recognizable shape is 
of secondary importance, and true direction and distance are minor con- 
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Additional factors in evaluating flat maps are simplicity, size, legibility, 
and color. Maps for beginners should be simplified, larger than is com- 
monly the case, and colored so as to enhance both legibility and attrac- 
tiveness. More advanced students may use more complex maps, but the 
same principles concerning size and legibility apply at all levels. Type 
must be more than ¥” in height to be read easily at a distance of 20 feet. 

Appropriate globes for teaching purposes include simplified political 
globes for beginners, slated globes, political-physical globes, and air-age 
globes. Several sizes and mountings are available. While no ordinary globe 
can be read from a distance of more than a few feet, there are significant 
instructional advantages in using 16” globes rather than smaller ones. 
Slated globes should be 20” or more in diameter. Simplicity, visibility. 
and color considerations apply to globes as well as to flat maps. 

Valuable supplementary map and globe materials for group and indi- 
vidual instruction include map slides and transparencies, slated wall out- 
line maps, and chalkboard stencil outline maps. Plastic relief maps and 
pupil-made large-scale relief maps of local areas are likewise of great 
value in teaching map reading. 

Effective use of globes and maps is based on map-reading readiness 
which is developed in the primary grades. Although no formal instruction 
in globe and map reading is usually given at the primary level, elemen- 
tary concepts of location can be developed through field trip activities. 
An attractive simplified globe in primary-grade rooms stimulates ques- 
tions which lead to initial understanding of the earth’s sphericity. 
Specific instruction in globe reading and later in map reading begins 
in the fourth grade and continues thereafter. The object of such instruc- 
tion is twofold; to develop ability to “read” globes and maps and to de- 
velop facility in interpretation. The activities and materials for these pur- 
poses should be carefully graded in difficulty as the child progresses from 
simple to more and more complicated ideas. Wherever maps are used 
there should be a globe for ready reference, 

Wis i nei ‘it vitally important for understanding the world p 
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Suggested Activities 


1. Have a committee of students make a survey of the wall map and globe ma- 
terials in an elementary or secondary school. List the materials, by class- 
rooms, according to type, size, projection (wall maps), mounting (globe), 
accessibility, and condition. 

2. Analyze a list of globe and map materials in a given school and recommend 
materials which should be added, discarded, or replaced. Justify each recom- 
mendation in terms of principles discussed in this chapter. 

3. Prepare a simple test on map reading and give it to the class. Include such 
items as the following: 

. Alaska is nearly as large as the United States. (True or false. ) 

. Greenland is larger than Mexico. (True or false. ) 

. Name six countries through which the 40th parallel runs. 

. In what general direction is Moscow from Chicago? 

. Which is the most direct route from San Francisco to Japan: 

(1) Westward via the Hawaiian Islands. 

(2) Westward, but slightly north of the Hawaiian Islands. 

(3) Northwestward along the Alaskan coast and the Aleutian Islands. 
(4) Northward and nearly over the North Pole. 

Have the students check their own papers and discuss the implications of 
the errors that were made. 

4, Using the grid comparisons method, analyze several wall maps including a 
Mercator projection, an azimuthal equidistant polar projection, a Lambert 
Equal Area projection of a continent, and a sinusoidal projection of Africa or 
South America. Explain the accuracies and inaccuracies of each map as to 
area, shape, direction, and distance. Tell how you reached your conclusions. 

5. Have class committees secure catalogues from several map and globe com- 
panies and select specific globes and wall maps for (a) a primary room, 
(b) a sixth-grade room, (c) a junior-high-school social studies room, and 
(d) a high-school world history room. Explain the selections in terms of ap- 
propriateness to grade level and subject area, simplicity, legibility, color, and 
projection. 


ono op 
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Have you ever watched a baby play with his toys? Of course you have. 

As he sits in his high chair, his chubby little hands grasp whatever he 
can reach, Somewhat clumsily but with great concentration he pushes, 
pulls, and maneuvers his rattle around until he gets a grip on it. Then, 
with evident pleasure, he bangs it on his tray for a while, samples its 
favor when he can locate his mouth, and eventually dumps it overboard 
for the satisfying crash that follows. Pick it up for him and he will repeat 
the process, with many variations, again and again. 

Now let us observe his mother on a shopping tour. At the vegetable 
counter she picks up and squeezes several heads of lettuce before finding 
one that will do. She spies some cantaloupes. Again, with a serious little 
frown, she goes through the squeezing routine as the grocer looks on 
with patient resignation. She thoughtfully smells several which “feel” 
pretty good—and then walks on without taking any. The watermelons 
do look better today so she briskly thumps several until one produces a 
satisfactory hollow note. She buys it. 

Meantime the baby’s father is on his way back to the office from lunch. 
He stops in at the garage to see the new “Century 8” which is having its 
premier showing today. He isn’t really thinking of buying a new car—as 
a matter of fact he still has several payments to go on the “old bus” he 
bought last year—but like most other men he likes to keep up with new 
developments in automobiles. 
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So he goes in just to have a look. There it is—a beauty, all polished and 
gleaming with chrome. Subconsciously aware of the danger, he keeps 
a safe distance and circles casually to look at the car from all sides. “That 
trunk looks a bit larger this year; wonder if it is?” he murmurs to himself. 
“Hmm—it is at that,” he notes as he lifts the lid. 

Shortly, of course, he finds himself behind the wheel, turning it just a 
little to get the feel and noting appreciatively the comfortable “give” of 
the seat cushions. “Nice brake action,” he observes as he cautiously 
pushes the pedal several times. He tries the horn ever so gently, but noth- 
ing happens because the garage has thoughtfully disconnected it. At 
this point a benign salesman moves in for the attack, interrupting his 
reverie. He extricates himself from the situation with appropriate dignity, 
but as he goes on to his office a trace of that elusive but unmistakable 

scent of a new car seems to linger in his nostrils. 


THE PHYSICAL SENSES IN LEARNING 
Even as you and I, the baby and his parents in these familiar situations 
are learning and experiencing through their physical senses. Although we 
“think” with the brain, the raw material for learning and thinking must 
come initially through one or more of the senses of sight, hearing, touch, 
taste, and smell. We can learn nothing without sensory impressions. 


NEED FOR WELL-ROUNDED SENSORY EXPERIENCES 


Furthermore, as we think about it, we recognize that the more com- 
plete, vivid, and accurate our sensory experiences are, the more effective 
is the learning which derives from them. Often cited to illustrate this 
point is the poem “The Blind Men and the Elephant” by John Godfrey 


Saxe. 


Tt was six men of Indostan At once began to bawl: 
ae ae be Seed “God bless me! but the Elephant 
o went to see the Elephant Is very lik Il!” 
(Though all of them were blind), er 


ir a by observation The Second, feeling of the tusk, 
ight satisfy his mind. Cried, “Ho! what have we here A 
, So very round and smooth and sharp! 
The First approached the Elephant, To af tis mighty clear 


And happening to fall 


Thi 
196 Against his broad and sturdy side, 2) eta aaa 


Is very like a spear!” 
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The Third approached the animal, 
And happening to take 

The squirming trunk within his hands, 
Thus boldly up and spake: 

“I see,” quoth he, “the Elephant 
Is very like a snake!” 


The Fourth reached out an eager 
hand, 
And felt about the knee. 


Can tell what this resembles most; 
Deny the fact who can, 

This marvel of an Elephant 
Is very like a fan!” 


The Sixth no sooner had begun 
About the beast to grope, 
Than, seizing on the swinging tail 
That fell within his scope, 

“I see,” quoth he, “the Elephant 


“What most this wondrous beast is 
like 
Is mighty plain,” quoth he; 
“Tis clear enough the Elephant 
Is very like a tree!” 


Is very like a rope!” 


And so these men of Indostan 
Disputed loud and long, 

Each in his own opinion 
Exceeding stiff and strong, 


The Fifth who chanced to touch the Though each was partly in the right, 
ear, And all were in the wrong! 


Said: “E’en the blindest man 


In a word, where sensory experience is involved, it should be as com- 
plete as possible. One learns better when all pertinent senses are em- 
ployed, A motion picture of a bakery may be excellent, but it does not 
supply the heat of the great ovens or the delectable odors which are so 
much a part of the bakery environment. 


CONCRETE EXPERIENCE IN LEARNING 


You who have learned how to operate a motion-picture projector have 
an apt illustration of the importance of concrete experience. You can 
study a projector manual for some time without acquiring any operating 
skill. But by actually working with a projector for a short time under the 
guidance of an instructor you can learn quickly and easily. You “learn by 
doing,” 

Likewise, the natural science primary class acquires vivid and realistic 
impressions of how a butterfly emerges from its cocoon by watching the 
process in the classroom. Children in nursery school learn about getting 
along with other children from actual experience in getting along with 
them, Upper-grade pupils lay out a baseball diamond by using their 
mathematics; high-school social studies classes learn about their com- 
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Fig. 8.1. 


r z à à ik 
Learning from live animals. (Courtesy of Janesville, Wisconsin, Public Schools.) 


munity by surveying it at first hand. Students learn important things 
about government by taking part in student council activities. an 
In many such ways teachers apply what they know about the i 
tance of first-hand concrete experience in learning. If all learning coul 
be of this type, school would indeed be a fascinating place for Pe 
pupil. One reason why first-hand experience is so effective is that it in- 


volves the whole child—his physical senses as well as his intellect. It is 
a natural and satisfying way to learn. 


MODIFIED SENSORY EXPERIENCE 


d 

Yet we know that many things of a physical character do not per 

themselves well to first-hand learning. You can visit the local waterwor i 
and power plant without gaining much understanding of how the gre 
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pumps and generators work. You can get a thrill out of watching a giant 
Diesel locomotive move a heavy train without having any idea of how 
it operates. You can observe the moon for a lifetime without acquiring 
an understanding of its phases. Incidentally, how would you explain the 
phases of the moon to an intermediate-grade class? 


Fig. 8.2. (Courtesy of General Biological Supply House.) 


The operation of some things like a pump, a generator, and an engine 
cannot be seen from the outside. You have to look at the interior to see 
how they work and even then their intricate construction may be baf- 
fling. The solar system can be seen to some extent but it is too vast to be 
understood from direct observation alone. Teachers need somehow to 
modify direct experience in such cases if they are to help their pupils 
learn efficiently. One way of doing this is by using models. 

The social studies teacher also is continuously faced with the need for 
bringing realism into the study of the far places of the earth—moun- 
tains, plains, deserts, and jungles; of peoples and customs of long ago; 
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and of trade, industry, agriculture, and government in the many sections 
of our own country. He has a great wealth of printed materials to draw 
upon and he uses them extensively, but he knows that he needs some- 
how to give vivid meaning to the words his pupils read. So he uses a 
great variety of pictures, films, maps, models, objects, field trips, and 
other devices which make the learning experience more real and life- 
like. 

The point is well expressed by Sternig in a discussion of pupil-prepared 
visual materials: 

“Learning from the printed page is only one method. It teaches best 
when related to something real in the actual environment which can be 
seen and handled and to which the printed ideas apply. All ideas are 
more easily gained and more securely held when learned through associa- 
tion with real things. This is a fundamental principle of education! It can 


hardly be considered a modern discovery but it is too often overlooked 
by teachers,” 


CHARACTERISTICS OF EFFECTIVE MODELS 


Models may be defined as recognizable three-dimensional representa- 
tions of real things. The thing represented may be infinitely large, like 
A the earth, or as small as an atom. It 
Pia a may be an inanimate object like a 
\ Sethi) ARTY building, a monument, or a mine 
; shaft; or it may be a living organism 
like a paramecium, an eye, or the hu- 
man heart. The model may represent 


DADA MECIUM 1500 X something as intricate as a turbo-jet 
ne EAT E engine or as simple as a piece of wire. 
It may be complete in every detail or 
Fig. 8.3, (Photo by James L, Page.) considerably more simplified than the 

original, 


In the light of what we know about the importance of sensory experi- 
ences in learning, let us examine several characteristics of effective mod- 


els for teaching purposes. 
1. They are three-dimensional. 
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Most objects around us have a third 
dimension; that is, they have depth or 
thickness as well as height and width. 
Effective models also have depth. 
This is one of their unique character- 
istics and it contributes significantly 
to their realism. If the third dimen- 
sion is unimportant to comprehen- 
sion, a model is probably unneces- 
sary. In that case a picture or chart 
may serve as well or better. 

The human eye is a good example. 
A cross-sectional view like that in 
Fig. 8.2 (left) shows certain facts 
very well. Yet neither this view nor a 
frontal view can adequately convey 
the spherical shape of the eyeball; the 
relative positions of the rods, cones, 
and optic nerve; and the important 
relationship between the shape, the 
flexible lens, and the delicate muscles 
which control its focus. A model like 


Fig. 8.4, Parts and their functions are 
clearly identified in a cutaway model. (Cour- 
tesy of Denoyer-Geppert Company.) 


that at the right in Fig. 8.2 is much more helpful in showing how the eye 


really functions. 

2. They reduce large objects or en- 
large small objects to a size conven- 
ient for observation. 

_We can see only a very small por- 
tion of the earth’s surface even from 
an airplane. With a globe, however, 
we have a model which enables us to 
Picture the whole earth without diffi- 
culty. The one-celled paramecium is 
much too small to be seen without a 
Microscope, but a model like that in 


Fig. 8.5. Models simplify complex ma- 
chines by omitting nonessential parts. (Cour- 
tesy of Central Scientific Company.) 


Fig. 8.3 makes it visible to an entire class. 


Ideally, a model should be large enough to be seen readily by the 
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’ Bagh ha, 
Fig. 8.6. The real thing provides the best opportunity for practical application. (Courtesy of Kenosha 
Wisconsin, Vocational School.) 


whole class. Frequently, however, the cost of large models and the limi- 
tations of storage space for them force a practical compromise in the form 
of smaller models than we would like. 

3. They provide interior views of objects which are normally covered 
or otherwise invisible, 

A cutaway model of a human tooth reveals the layers of enamel and 
dentine and the nerve which otherwise would be difficult to visualize. 
The rapidly spinning parts of a generator, a steam turbine, and a modern 
waterwheel are completely enclosed, but a simplified working model 
with removable or cutaway sides makes it possible to see and understand 
how they work. Similarly a flower model (Fig. 8.4) shows stamens and 
pistil with one side removed so that the process of fertilization may be 
easily traced. 


4. Nonessentials are removed so that fundamentals can be more readily 
observed. 
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Fig. 8.7, Striking effects are achieved by color and surface variations. (Courtesy of Chrysler Corporation.) 


As you watch a steam locomotive in a railroad station, you see a com- 
plex array of tubing, valves, shafts, levers, and other mechanisms in addi- 
tion to the more familiar steam chest, drive shaft, and driving wheels. 
Steam issues from numerous points here and there as the giant pants 
and groans while the engineer pokes his long-snouted oil can into mys- 
terious nooks and crannies. But if you have studied a model such as the 
one in Fig. 8.5, the scene takes on added meaning without sacrificing any 
of its inherent fascination. 

The generator, the electric motor, and the steam turbine are other ex- 
amples of complex mechanisms which can be readily explained with the 
help of simplified models. 

The advanced student, however, needs models that are more complete. 
In auto mechanics classes he frequently has an actual engine with the 
block cut away to reveal the action of pistons, valves, connecting rods, 
and bearings. Aeronautics shops in colleges, vocational schools, and the 
larger high schools often have radial engines like that in Fig. 8.6, re- 
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versible pitch propellers, and sometimes complete airplanes for use in 
instruction. 

5. Models accent important features and minimize less important 
features. 

A center of attraction at any automobile show is the stripped-down 
chassis of a new model with the engine block cut away to reveal the 
moving pistons (Fig. 8.7). The pistons and other key parts are likely to 
be chromium-plated for better visibil- 
ity and attractiveness. Cylinder walls 
may be painted green, the frame alu- 
minum, and the ignition system and 
wiring a bright yellow so that the 
parts or operations the manufacturer 
wishes to feature can be easily traced. 

The same principle is applied to 
models generally. Important and dis- 
tinctive parts are colored so that each 
one stands out clearly. The colors 
may be natural (this is desirable on 
some anatomy models), but more 
often they are vivid for better visibil- 

ae feet with removable parts ity. Parts that are not essential to un- 
Seater | Serpe A E a ~% derstanding the model are in less con- 
i spicuous colors. The engine block in 
Fig. 8.7, for example, may be in a dark or neutral color. 
6. The most useful models can be taken apart and put together again. 
' The value of models in instruction lies not only in their three-dimen- 
sional realism but also in the fact that they can be examined by touch 
as well as by sight. The model of the eye in Fig. 8.2 can be taken apart 
oo that each part may be examined individually. Fitting each part back 
in its proper position gives the student a degree of familiarity with the 
structure of the eye which is difficult to achieve in any other way. Fur- 
thermore, the interrelationship of the several parts is likely to be better 
understood. 
A model of the human ear may be so constructed as to permit removal 
of the hammer, anvil, and stirrup bones (Fig. 8.8). The manner in which 
204 these three little bones fit together has much to do with understanding 
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how we hear. Their function can be demonstrated more readily if they 
can be removed, examined, and replaced in the proper position. 


THREE-DIMENSIONAL MATERIALS OTHER THAN MODELS 


Thus far in this chapter we have considered the importance of well- 
rounded sensory experiences in learning and some ways in which models 
can provide them when direct, first-hand experiences are either imprac- 
tical or impossible. We now consider several other types of three-dimen- 
sional materials which likewise provide opportunities for useful learning 
experiences. These are objects, specimens, mock-ups, and dioramas. 


OBJECTS 

There is little point in using a model if the real object can be brought 
into the classroom. You would not, for example, use models of Indian 
arrowheads, tools, and cooking utensils if you could secure the real ob- 
jects. You might prepare a model of a wigwam and an Indian village if 
these were important elements in the social studies curriculum, but you 
would probably also have your pupils bring Indian beadwork, arrow- 
heads, tools, utensils, blankets, and other crafts for display. Models and 
objects supplement each other in providing realism, authenticity, and 
interest. 

Whereas a model is a recognizable three-dimensional likeness or repre- 
sentation of the real thing, an object is the real thing. These “things” are 
removed from their normal setting so that they can be brought together 
for study and analysis, This means that the object is not seen in its natural 
Surroundings and therefore appears less “real” than it would in nature. 
A mounted robin in a display case filled with other mounted birds loses 
Some of its realism even though it may be a good piece of taxidermy. 

Another characteristic of objects as visual teaching materials is that 
they are complete units rather than parts of units. The robin just men- 
tioned is, in appearance, a complete robin. A hammer or other tool; a 
fying pan; a vegetable, flower, or leaf; an insect or animal; a spear or a 
bow and arrow; an automobile engine and countless other things—all 
are considered to be objects only when they are complete. A hammer 
head without a handle, a squirrels tail, and an arrowhead without a shaft 
are parts of objects rather than objects and are arbitrarily classified as 
Specimens. The word “specimens” also includes certain objects which are 
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Fig. 8.9. Our grandparents lived with things such as these. (Courtesy of Los Angeles City Schools.) 


typical of a class or group of objects; hence the two terms are not com- 
pletely distinct in meaning. 
Specifically, we may define objects as real things which have been re- 
moved as units from their natural setting. ; 
You can think of many real objects which can be used to advantage in 
the classroom or laboratory. A few examples will suffice. 


Science: Cocoons; rock collections: plants and flowers; fish, mice, worms, 
and other small animals; different kinds of coal, oil, and other fuels; 
samples of ore; sea shells; a telegraph key, radio set, doorbell, tele- 
phone; dry cells and storage battery. 

Social Studies: Locally manufactured products; period and costume 
clothing; relics and souvenirs (as of political campaigns); coins and 
stamps; fuels; Indian relics; raw materials such as cotton, wool, flax, 
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ores, and grains; early American utensils, toys, tools, furniture, spinning 
wheels, pictures, and books. The country store in Fig. 8.9 shows objects 
that were an integral part of such stores. 

English: Period costumes; clothing and relics; letters and manuscripts; 
musical instruments; fabrics; stage props; tapestries; speaker’s podium 
and microphone; printing type and layouts. 

Mathematics: Slide rule, micrometer, vernier scale, and other measur- 
ing instruments; transit; sextant, compass, timepieces, and navigation 
charts; bottles and other containers for volume measurements; coins; 
drafting tools such as dividers, T squares, and triangles; and identical 
familiar objects for instruction in addition, subtraction, division, and 
multiplication. 

Home Economics: Fabrics, textiles, thread, and various tools for dress- 
making; utensils and foods; period costumes and clothing to show 
trends in design; raw textile materials such as cotton, wool, flax, and 
silk; wallpaper sample books; paint and papering tools; table set- 
tings, 


SPECIMENS 


Specimens and objects are similar in nature. In fact, as was said above, 
some objects may be classed as specimens. The distinction is based prin- 
cipally on the fact that specimens are usually typical of a class or group 
of objects, whereas objects do not have to be typical or representative 
to be classed as objects. A distinctive feature of specimens is that they 
must be typical of their kind, to be called “specimens.” 

Another distinction is the fact that a specimen can be any part of an 
object. Thus you might have a collection of birds’ feet and claws, of tool 
handles of different sizes, or of neck-line patterns over a period of years. 
Such items are not complete in themselves and are therefore referred to 
as specimens rather than objects. 

A specimen may be defined as a typical object or part of an object 
which has been removed from its natural setting or environment. One of 
the important advantages of such materials is that a collection of them 
allows us to classify them into groups, study them, and draw conclusions 
or generalizations, As Dale points out: “How long would it take a teacher 
or a class to gather in the essential information about minerals that is 
Tepresented in a collection of rocks? It is simple enough to begin to 
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Fig. 8.10. Rearrangement of essential elements may help the learner comprehend. (U.S. Navy) 


classify, infer, and generalize with the collection before us. The same is 
true, of course, about any collection of objects and specimens.” 


MOCK-UPS 


A three-dimensional teaching device that has proved particularly use- 
ful a, industrial and military training programs is the mock-up. The 
term “mock-up” suggests an imitation of a real thing—which in fact it is 
—but the imitation does not necessarily involve similarity of appearance 


2 Ed, a io-Vi f ‘ 
te tee gar Dale, Audio-Visual Materials in Teaching, Dryden Press, New York, 1946, pP- 
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as is true of a model, A few examples will make the distinction clear. 
The vacuum tube mock-up in Fig. 8.10 is designed to demonstrate the 
physical relationship of the elements common to several types of tubes 
used by the Navy. There are three different grids, any of which may be 
combined with the appropriate fila- 
ment to illustrate a specific tube de- 
sign. The mock-up is constructed to a 
scale approximately eight times the 
normal size for good visibility and the 
elements are coded in color and la- 
beled for identification purposes. 
Note that only the interior of the 
tube is shown. There is no familiar 
pronged base or glass or metal cover 
to identify it. These parts have been 
omitted so that the radio technician 
may concentrate on a single impor- 
tant section of a vacuum tube. The 
real tube, in other words, has been re- 
arranged as well as simplified in or- 
der to stress certain elements. 
Another type of mock-up is shown 
in Fig. 8.11. This simplified wiring 
and light-switch hookup for several 
rooms incorporates a transformer 
which reduces the line voltage to 25 git Pu) titer tte (eon 
volts, thereby eliminating the possi- of Kenosha, Wisconsin, Vocational School.) 
bility of fire from overloaded circuits. 
Normally the wiring and switch connections are concealed in the walls, 
and they run to a number of rooms. It would be impossible to see, from 
any one point, the effect of turning on a remote control switch—in the 
front hall, for example. 
In this mock-up a typical circuit is mounted on a small panel so that 
the effect of any combination of circuit hookups can be seen at once. The 
conduits, switches, and fixtures are exposed on the face of the panel, and 
the wires to the transformer are exposed on the back of it. One can see 
quickly just how the installation should be made. As in the vacuum tube 209 
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Fig. 8.12. These youngsters enjoy learning in their own grocery store. (Courtesy of Janesville, Wis- 
consin, Public Schools.) 
mock-up, there is a purposeful rearrangement of a real circuit. There is 
also a degree of simplification so that the class sees only those elements 
that are essential to understanding how to hook up an installation of this 
type. 

A simple kind of mock-up is frequently used by kindergarten and 
primary teachers when they have their pupils build a grocery store (Fig. 
8.12), a Santa’s toy shop, or a railroad train out of blocks or orange 
crates. The purpose in this case is to train the children in coöperative 
activity, reading readiness, or perhaps elementary number concepts. The 
devices used are mock-ups, however, in that certain elements of the real 
experience are retained while others are purposely eliminated. 

Industrially, mock-ups are finding various practical applications aside 
from training. The interior of our luxury airliners is often the result of 
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intensive study of cutaway mock-ups of cabin sections made on a scale 
of one-tenth. From these are determined such factors as number of pas- 
sengers, weight, storage space, food handling, and cabin heating—all of 
them essential problems that must be worked out before the liners them- 
selves can be built.” 

An interesting application of mock-ups was their use by architects and 
construction companies in building the Firestone Memorial Library at 
Princeton. By means of mock-ups, various ceiling heights, lighting fix- 
tures, stack arrangements, and even exterior stonework patterns were 
determined. In the latter case, the construction company built three 
different types of wall sections about six feet high and side by side. It 
was thus possible to compare styles of masonry and kinds of materials. 
Officials of the company expressed their satisfaction with mock-ups for 
this type of construction planning: “Mock-ups are proving to be of great 
value on large-scale production projects. The small additional cost is 
easily offset by preventing a clients possible dissatisfaction resulting 
from the difficulty of visualizing, from blue prints and descriptions, the 
installations as they will actually appear.” 


DIORAMAS 


One of the most fascinating forms of three-dimensional materials is 
the miniature diorama. The diorama’s universal appeal was well ex- 
pressed in the study of the New York and San Francisco World’s Fairs 
made by the staff of the New York Museum of Science and Industry: 


: The popularity of the diorama is based on the speed and vividness of the 
impression which it makes and on the directness of its appeal. For most persons 
words and pictures are decidedly incomplete experiences; their imaginations 
cannot fully bridge the gap to reality. They need the look and feel of actual 
things to awaken the quality of perception which leads to an emotional re- 
sponse. Everybody who has to teach others soon finds his way to concrete il- 
lustrations, and the diorama extends the range of such illustrations to the 
limits of mechanical and artistic inventiveness. 

Besides its virtue as an illustrative device the diorama has the charm of in- 
genious novelty. There is often an enchanting quality about it which it shares 
a ey 


* David O. Woodbury, “Your Life Tomorrow,” Collier's, April 28, 1945, p. 61. 
* “Mockups of Buildings Aid Laymen in Visualizing Projected Construction,” Scientific 


American, November, 1947, p. 219. 211 
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Fig. 8.13. Top: How fo construct a simple diorama. Bottom: Perspective in a diorama is achieved by 
exaggerating size differences from front to back. (Courtesy of See and Hear.) 


with the puppet show and with toys—the spell of a fantastic evocation of 
reality in miniature,® 

A diorama is a three-dimensional “picture” of a scene done with minia- 
ture objects and with backgrounds in actual perspective. It has real depth 
in that larger objects are placed in the foreground, with smaller objects 
behind them; a photographic or painted background is further scaled 
down as it would appear in reality. The scene is usually set up on a 
miniature stage (Fig. 8.18, top). 

The objects in a diorama, such as figures, buildings, and trees, are sel- 
dom done to scale. A building is made to look smaller at the far end in 
order to exaggerate depth. The whole idea is to represent the illusion the 
eye perceives. As you look down the street, for example, people and 
buildings far away appear to be smaller than those close at hand and the 
street itself seems narrower, This illusion, called “perspective,” is funda- 
mental to any representation of depth (Fig. 8.13, lower). 

If you have small figures to begin with and in addition exaggerate the 
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perspective, you can give an effect of considerable depth in a relatively 
small space. This illusion, well carried out, gives the diorama a vividness 
and realism which are very striking. 

The modern museum makes extensive use of dioramic exhibits to show 
scenes of distant places and historical periods. Teachers in schools in 
the vicinity of such museums are well aware of their vast educational 
potential, The Milwaukee County Museum, the Los Angeles County 
Museum, and the well-known Cleveland Youth Museum are among those 
which are doing outstanding work in coérdinating their wealth of his- 
torical and current materials with school programs. 

Even though such museums are not available to most schools, the ef- 
fectiveness of the diorama need not be lost. Good dioramas can be con- 
structed by the students from inexpensive materials that are easily ob- 
tainable. Leaves cut from paper and dipped in stained wax are good for 
some kinds of tropical foliage; fine sawdust stained green will do for 
grass; the furrows of a plowed field can be imitated by running a comb 
over a bed of wet clay; and pieces of green rubber sponge do very well 
for shrub and tree foliage. 

Detailed directions for constructing dioramas are given in two well- 
illustrated articles by Jenkins. His summary points out several con- 
comitant values of constructing dioramas in schools. 
is of greater value than the 
although desirable, may well 


he desire for realism is usu- 
and it can be achieved with 


The motivation and conception of the diorama 
actual construction, Carefulness of workmanship, 
be subordinated to the many educational values. T 
ally present in large numbers of teen-age children, 
Practice in interesting tasks. 

Diorama and model making call upon a variety of skills and c 
group work in many stages of development. The results will serve 
of years,” 


an encourage 
over a period 


USING THREE-DIMENSIONAL MATERIALS IN TEACHING 


CLASSROOM USE 


A high-school history teacher whose class was visited by one of the 


Present authors on several occasions said: “I would hardly know how to 
r N ee and Hear, November, 1948, pp. 36-37, and 
January, 1949, pp. 35 ff. 
nate 
Ibid., January, 1949, p. 42. 
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teach history without using the models and objects we have collected 
over the years I have taught in this school. They seem to help my pupils 
actually to relive the events and times we are studying. One of the things 
that pleases me greatly is that many of our former students who have 
graduated keep coming back to see how our collection is growing.” 

Many of these former pupils, she said, continued to contribute to her 

unique collection for years after they graduated. Neatly stowed away 
were Indian relics from many parts of the country; objects from such 
faraway places as Greece, India, China, and Japan—some of them col- 
lector’s items—and a rather extensive array of foreign stamps, coins, 
menus, dolls, pictures, eating utensils, and the like. There was also the 
usual collection of captured weapons, insignia, and other mementos of 
World War II. There were a few garments of an earlier day in this coun- 
try, and a number of very good pupil-made models including a stockade, 
a Conestoga wagon, and a clipper ship. 

One had only to watch this teacher at work for a short time to appre- 
ciate that her pupils’ unusual interest in things historical stemmed in 
large measure from her own genuine and infectious enthusiasm. She was 
an excellent teacher. 

But her classroom itself also helped to bring history alive. Objects and 
models pertinent to the lesson were much in evidence. She utilized pic- 
tures and old prints liberally and there seemed to be an interesting story 
in back of each one. Objects were discussed in context and examined at 
close range; all but the most fragile were handled by the students. When 
questioned about damage and loss of articles, she said that there was 


virtually none; the students were proud of their collection and treated it 
accordingly, 


Selection 


By this time you will have sensed that objects and models, like other 
audio-visual materials, should be used when they can make a unique 
contribution to the lesson. Three-dimensional materials are more real to 
the student than pictures because they have depth and substance. They 
can be seen and handled, and sometimes smelled or tasted, thus making 
for a more complete use of the sensory mechanisms by which we acquire 
information. 


214 Thus in learning situations where the third dimension is important, a 
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Fig. 8.14. “A chain of spools is useful for counting exercises. (This and Fig. 8.15 courtesy of Mary R. 
Barry, Racine, Wisconsin, Public Schools.) 


model, an object, a specimen, or a mock-up should be used if you can 
find what you want. If nothing suitable is available, perhaps something 
can be made without too much difficulty. 

For an English teacher it may be a model of the Globe Theater con- 
structed from cardboard. For a mathematics class it may be a set of 
cubes, spools on a string (Fig. 8.14), a nest of tin cans, or a shoestring 
and a circle of wood (Fig. 8.15). Stockades, Conestoga wagons, and wig- 
Wams are practically standard equipment in the social studies classroom 
and most of them are made by the pupils. The science class can easily 
construct a model of a tooth, such as is shown in Fig. 8.16. 

In all such situations the question must be answered, “Is the need 
important enough to warrant the amount of time and effort involved in 
making this model?” The same question applies, of course, to collecting 
Specimens and preparing displays. It cannot be answered categorically or 
terms of subject-matter learning alone, because, as every experienced 
teacher knows, the values of such activities to pupils in terms of codpera- 
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tive experience, individual recognition by the group, and satisfaction in 
accomplishment may at times far outweigh the value of the information 


acquired. 


Principles of Use 


Models have a natural appeal which suggests some ideas regarding 
their effective use in instruction. 


Fig. 8.15. A shoestring and a circle of wood make 7 simple to demonstrate. 


1. Make certain that all the pupils can see. Ideally every model would 
be large enough to be seen easily by everyone in the class at one time. 
Practically this is out of the question because of such factors as space, 
cost, and storage facilities. So, as a compromise, the three-dimensional 
materials should be large enough for all to observe the general features, 
closer examination being left for group and individual study. 

2. Use supplementary materials along with models. When you use a 
model of a flower to explain pollination to a biology class you may wish 
to use a large wall chart like that in Fig. 8.17 for details so that all the 
class can see it readily. You work back and forth between the two to 
establish clearly the relationship between parts and functions. At the 
appropriate point you may also show a sound film which uses animation 
to visualize the fertilization process. You will doubtless bring in some 
real flowers to make concrete the information acquired. 

In a word, as with other visual and auditory materials, for maximum 
benefits you integrate the use of models and other teaching materials. 

216 3. Be sure that correct concepts of size are given the pupils. One of 
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the dangers in using models is that the pupils may get distorted ideas of 
actual size unless care is taken to guard against this in teaching. 

A curator in the Milwaukee County Museum told of a case which 
illustrates this point. An intermediate class studying some Polynesian 
exhibits was particularly interested in a small-scale diorama of a native 
village. Actual coins used by the na- 
tives were included in the exhibit. 
Since the people in the diorama were 
only a few inches tall, some of the 
crude coins were nearly as large as 
the natives themselves. In evident 
perplexity a number of pupils asked 
how the natives managed to carry 
their money around with them. 

Since models are usually larger or 
smaller than actual size, it is impor- 
tant to make sure that pupils do not 
receive distorted impressions. Teach- 
ers who use models frequently should 
be careful to emphasize correct size 
concepts in some manner. One way of 
doing this is by showing the actual 
object along with the model. Another 
is by making comparisons with famil- 
iar objects. For example, a picture of 


‘bi i * Fig. 8.16. Models of this type are easily 
-= turbine um Powe plant 5 wate from plaster. (Photo by James L. Page.) 


effectively used with a small model of DE 
a turbine provided that a workman is shown in the picture to indicate 
the relative size of the giant turbine. f 

4. Arrange for first-hand examination of three-dimensional teaching 


materials. Since one of the major appeals of objects, specimens, models, 


and mock-ups is their three-dimensional realism, this appeal should be 
interest, and imagination. Unlike pictures, 
angle and hence should be 


used to stimulate curiosity, 
such materials appear differently from every 
seen from various points. One of the best ways of providing for this is to 
have students work directly with the materials. 

Further, since the use of models offers an opportunity of providing 
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Fig. 8.17. Wall charts and models effectively supplement one another by combining adequate size 
for class observation with three-dimensional realism. (Courtesy of Denoyer-Geppert Company.) 


well-rounded sensory experiences, there is good reason to let the students 
handle a model as well as look at it. To do so makes the experience more 
concrete, tangible, and vivid to the learner. Some models and specimens 
are too fragile to permit handling, and in general their value is consider- 
ably lessened by this fact. Commercial display people well know the 
value of letting customers handle merchandise: “Proximity is temptation. 
Show a woman a black and white advertisement in a newspaper and 
her interest is piqued; present the real article in a store window and she 
wants it; let her touch it and (as the self-service trend is proving) the 
sale is made.” 

The case is even stronger for models that move or can be assembled 
and disassembled. Anyone who has seen intermediate-grade pupils at 
work making their own models or junior- and senior-high-school pupils’ 

218 8 Tina Safranski, “Window Dressing,” Harper's Magazine, July, 1944, p. 178. 
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Fig. 8.18. Real objects help vitalize pupil dramatizations of pioneer life. (Courtesy of Fond du Lac, 
Wisconsin, Public Schools.) 


absorbed concentration on their collections of insects will have little 
question of their ability to handle models and specimens with care. There 
Seems to be little reason for having these valuable tools of instruction if 
the students are not allowed to handle them. 

5. Show only such models and other three-dimensional materials as 
apply to the work at hand. Storage problems frequently lead to class- 
rooms being cluttered with all manner of objects, specimens, and models. 
At the proper time they are hauled down, dusted off, used, and then put 
back on the shelf for another semester or year. Too often these collections 
are in full view of the students at all times, distracting attention and 
tending to limit their effectiveness when used for instruction. 

While some materials like aquariums, terrariums, and globes lend 
eg well to continuing observation and interest as part of the 

room environment, the great majority of teaching materials are in- 
@ppropriate for this purpose. The enterprising teacher sees to it that they 
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are stowed away out of sight until the psychological moment arrives for 
using them. He realizes that their interest value is thereby greatly en- 
hanced and that attention can be focused more effectively if unrelated 
materials are not visible. 

Like a good merchandiser, the teacher knows that he must catch and 
hold his pupils’ attention before he can “sell” his ideas effectively. Some 
teachers cover the glass in their classroom storage cabinets with colored 
drawing paper; others ask the art department to use this space for simple, 
appropriate designs which have a decorative effect without being dis- 
tracting. When no cabinet or other storage space is available in the class- 
room, cartons or boxes may be used. They should be marked for identifi- 
cation and stored in closets or on shelves in empty parts of the building. 


USE IN DISPLAYS AND EXHIBITS 


Aside from the classroom itself, three-dimensional materials are most 
widely used in educational displays and exhibits. Although we are in- 
clined to think of displays and exhibits primarily in connection with retail 
selling, museums, trade shows, and fairs, they have many useful applica- 
tions in schools as well. 

Most schools have Parents Nights, Hobby Shows, or annual exhibits of 
some kind. Vocational schools and technical high schools make regular 
use of displays to show the work done by various departments. Most of 
the newer elementary- and second-school buildings have built-in display 
spaces in the corridors for educational exhibits during the school year. 
In all of these, three-dimensional materials play a prominent part. 


Display and Exhibit Defined 


Though used interchangeably in everyday conversation, the terms “dis- 
play” and “exhibit” differ somewhat in meaning. The word “display” has 
derived its most widely accepted meaning from commercial applications. 
Advertising men use it to denote newspaper or magazine layouts, posters, 
painted signs, and arrangements of merchandise as in window displays.” 

An exhibit, on the other hand, has an educative or informational pur- 
pose rather than a largely commercial one. A second distinction is that 
three-dimensional materials are used more extensively in exhibits than in 


? Lane M. Palmer, Exhibits—Their Place in Education, Unpublished Master’s Thesis, 
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Fig. 8.19. The model railroad exhibit appeals to young and old alike by combining inherent interest, 
movement, and realistic detail. (Museum of Science and Industry Photograph.) 


displays. The latter distinction is probably more helpful since commer- 
cial firms have presented many outstanding educational exhibits in the 
Chicago, New York, and San Francisco World’s Fairs and also in various 
State fairs and trade expositions such as the Chicago Railroad Fair. Few 
who have seen them would question their educative value even though 
Public good will and eventually increased sales were unquestionably im- 
Portant in the exhibitors’ aims. 

For our purposes, then, a display may be defined as an arrangement of 
materials, chiefly two-dimensional, which is designed to convey to the ob- 
Server impressions and information on a specific subject which may or 
may not be educational in nature. 

An exhibit is an arrangement of realistic materials, primarily three- 
dimensional, which is designed to inform the observer about a subject of 
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educational significance. (See Fig. 8.19.) Note that an exhibit may in- 
clude posters, charts, graphs, and pictures; it may incorporate such de- 
vices as motion pictures or recorded lectures. Its essential physical char- 
acteristic, however, is a visual impression of realism created in substantial 
measure by three-dimensional rather than flat materials. 


Preparing a School Exhibit or Display 


Having decided that a display or exhibit is needed, how do you go 
about preparing it?” 

1. Establish your purpose. As in any other educational endeavor, you 
must know first what you wish to accomplish and then plan how it is to 
be done. Bruno Gebhard of the Cleveland Museum of Health gives this 
sound advice: 


Exhibits are too often made with a minimum of clear thinking and planning. 
A vague idea is not enough and even a splendid one needs much detailed work. 
You would not dare to face a microphone without a script or film a motion pic- 
ture without a scenario. Treat your exhibit with equal respect. Put down its 
purpose in writing; describe the basic idea; be specific about the facts and 
figures to be used; the technique by which they will be shown. Your manuscript 
should also include complete copy. . . .™ 


2. Make a plan. Your second step is to carry the plan to the “blue- 

print” stage. Work it out on paper, showing measurements, design to be 
followed, color scheme, lettering, and placing of materials. The art 
teacher can help you here, because effective exhibits and displays always 
incorporate sound art principles. One of these involves simplicity, another 
design or arrangement, and a third color. 
y As to simplicity, McDougall has a suggestion worth remembering: 
Poster and display work go hand in hand. A poster must not be loaded 
with copy. The poster and display must convey one central idea. If you 
have more to say, put it in another exhibit.”” 

The design itself should be simple. Basically designs are merely ar- 
rangements of various lines which lead the eye where you want it to g0 


3 See pp. 535-536 and 545-547 for sources of display and exhibit materials. 
fr Bruno Gebhard, ` How to Make and Use an Exhibit,” Exhibits—How to Plan and Make 
Them, National Publicity Council for Health and Welfare Services, New York, 1946, p- 5. 
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Fig, 8,20, (Courtesy of National Publicity Council for Health and Welfare Services, Inc.) 


and at the same time produce a pleasing overall effect. Notice the effect 
of the good and bad arrangements in Fig. 8.20. 

Color is an important factor in any display or exhibit. It can be used 
for such purposes as attracting attention, showing boundaries, indicating 
classifications and groups, and providing effective backgrounds for mate- 
rials and lettering. Along with lighting and good design, color is regarded 
as fundamental by professional exhibitors such as the New York Museum 
of Science and Industry: “From our experience here at the Museum we 
have found that the three part formula of sound architectural design, 
proper use of illumination, and good color effects, is the first essential of 
good exhibition practice.” 

The color wheel (Fig. 8.21) is helpful in working out effective color 
harmony. In any typical color wheel the colors directly opposite each 
other are complementary and work well together. Likewise any three 
colors equidistant from one another on the wheel provide a pleasing 
three-color harmony. The artist varies these combinations by adding 
black to one of the colors (muting) or adding some white (softening). 

Teachers are of course familiar with using certain colors: to represent 
specific occasions or ideas—yellow for sunlight, white for purity, orange 
and black for Halloween, yellow and violet for Easter, and red and green 
for Christmas. These colors have familiar associations for children and 
adults alike. 

Some colors—reds, oranges, and yellows—are cheerful, warm, conspic- 
uous. They are normally associated with fire, danger, excitement. The so- 
called cool colors, on the other hand—green, blue, and purple—are more 
soothing and restful. They are commonly used to represent grass, water, 
and sky. 

Color studies made at the University of Minnesota show that blue, 
green, and red in that order are the most preferred; orange, red, and blue 
have the greatest attention value; and yellow, green, and orange have 
the greatest luminosity or brightness." 

Lettering likewise calls for color “know-how.” In an exhibits manual 
for extension workers based on Tinkers studies, Gilbertson says: 

Whether measured in terms of speed of reading or distance that words 


18 Exhibition Techniques, p: 19. 
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Fig. 8.21. The color wheel is convenient for checking color gyre 
(From Gardner Murphy, An Introduction to Psychology, Harper & Brothers. 


can be read, the most important factor is the contrast in brightness be- 
tween color of printed letters and background. The color combinations 
that can be read most easily at the greatest distance are listed in order 
as follows: Dark blue on white background, black on yellow, green on 
white, black on white, green on red, red on yellow, and red on white.” 

Lettering for displays and exhibits in schools can be done in several 
ways. Hand lettering put in by capable students or teachers is distinctive 
and particularly desirable for large headings. Cutout plywood letters 
made in the manual arts shop are excellent. Three-dimensional letters 
made of cardboard and plaster are highly effective; they can be pur- 
chased commercially. Gummed letters in various sizes and colors are 
available at low cost. (Sources of these and other exhibit materials are 
listed on pages 535-536.) 

Lighting is a dominant factor in any exhibit or display. It serves not 
only to focus attention but to bring out the effects that are created with 
design and color (Fig. 8.22). Artificial light is often better than daylight 


because the latter varies and is unpredictable. Furthermore, very strong 


daylight tends to reduce contrast and thereby weakens the character of 


a display. A professional exhibitor brings out the point in this way: “The 
advantages of artificial light are-quite simply illustrated by comparing 
the daylight appearance of a well appointed shop window with the much 
brighter impression it creates at night. The importance of this concentra- 
tion of light is very great where the task is to draw and hold attention.” 

The use of expensive and intricate lighting for school exhibits is neither 
Practical nor necessary. The fixtures in the average school that has an 
auditorium stage can be used to advantage for special occasions. A few 


spotlights and a floodlight or two will do much to add interest to an 


exhibit that extends around a gymnasium. When exhibit cases are located 
led in the case increases the at- 


M corridors, a fluorescent fixture concea 
tention-focusing power of the materials displayed. If you want to experi- 
ment, you can get pleasing effects by using colored gelatin sheets over 
the light. Since fluorescent light is “cold” light, no danger of fire is in- 
volved, 
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+. atte, exhibit: 
Fig. 8.22. Lighting, movement, and observer participation are important elements in this 
(Museum of Science and Industry Photograph.) 


Bulletin boards located on inside corridors or in dark corners of ae 
rooms need lighting to be effective. A shaded fluorescent fixture a an 
top of such a board is a good way of lighting the display surface evenly 


f x to 
226 Teachers who have been unable to get enough bulletin board space, 
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Fig. 8.23. Most school subjects have rich potentialities for worth-while exhibits. (Photo by H. W. 
Schulze, La Porte, Indiana, Public Schools.) 


say nothing of lighting fixtures, may throw up their hands at this point. 
The writers have seen numerous installations of the above types in 
schools, and they believe that such improvements are not only possible 
but probable provided the request for them is stated in terms of sound 
educational values. After all, it was only a few short years ago that the 
idea of a radio in classrooms was regarded as visionary. 

3. Carry out your plans. Planning is the key to a good exhibit or dis- 
play. It takes time but is well worth it. When you put your plan into 
effect you can proceed with assurance and a minimum of waste motion. 

Your students should work with you on the planning from the begin- 
ning in most instances; with a little help here and there they can carry 
much of the load. Helping to put on an exhibit offers another good oppor- 
tunity for valuable learning above and beyond significant gains in factual 
information, The students who help with the exhibit will gain more than 
those who later simply see and enjoy it. The greatest profit for all, how- 
ever, is derived from an exhibit which is planned and executed in terms 
of sound and effective educational principles. 


SUMMARY 
Much of the effectiveness of direct concrete experience in learning 
Comes from the fact that such experience involves a well-rounded use of 
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the physical senses. Although first-hand experience is impossible or im- 
practical in many teaching situations, important segments of reality can 
frequently be brought into the classroom by means of models, objects, 
specimens, mock-ups, and dioramas. 

These three-dimensional materials can help to make the learning situa- 
tion more real, lifelike, and interesting to the student. Furthermore, they 
are frequently an improvement on reality itself. A model of the solar 
system or a one-celled animal, for example, reduces the vastness of the 
former and enlarges the microscopic proportions of the latter to a size 
which can be seen and studied. Cutaway models provide interior views 
of objects which ordinarily cannot be observed. Among their other useful 
characteristics, models have the realism of three-dimensions, they are 
usually simplified, important features are made to stand out clearly, and 
many have removable parts. 

Models are defined as recognizable three-dimensional representations 
of real things; objects are the actual things. Specimens are objects or 
parts of objects that are typical of a class or group of objects. A mock-up 
is similar to a model but is distinguished by rearrangement and condensa- 
tion of essential elements so that they can be studied more readily. Fre- 
quently a mock-up has little resemblance to the thing it represents. A 
diorama is a three-dimensional scene made with miniature objects and 
backgrounds. 

In order to use three-dimensional teaching materials effectively, it is 
of primary importance that they be seen clearly and examined from 
various angles. Students should accordingly be permitted to handle and 
work directly with them whenever possible. The instructor must be care- 
ful to avoid giving the class distorted size concepts when models are 
used. As in all effective teaching, he should integrate pertinent materials 
in terms of lesson needs. In general, three-dimensional materials should 
„be stored out of sight when not being used for actual instruction. 

Displays and exhibits are other highly effective means of using three- 
dimensional materials, Although good educational exhibits require care- 
ful planning and the application of artistic principles governing arrange- 
ment, color, and lighting, they can and should be codperative projects on 
which the students participate actively. Here too, as in the construction 
of dioramas and the use of other three-dimensional materials, valuable 


concomitant learning can take place in addition to the information gained 
228 concerning the particular subject. 
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Suggested Activities 


Analyze a course of study in your teaching field and prepare a list of ap- 
propriate models, mock-ups, dioramas, objects, and specimens for use in it. x 
2, Have a committee prepare a list of sources of three-dimensional materials f 
which are supplied free or on loan to schools. Ask your teachers for sugges- 
tions and check such sources as the Educators Guide to Free Materials and 
local libraries and museums. Organize the list in terms of subject areas and 2 
grade levels and have it duplicated for distribution to the class. f 
3. Inspect a number of effective window displays in your community and ana- 
lyze them in terms of arrangement, use of color, and lighting. Take pictures 
if possible, and make simple sketches of the layout plans. Show these by 
means of an opaque projector when reporting to the class. 
4. Prepare a report on the display and exhibit facilities of a school building. 
Include tackboards and exhibit cases in the halls and classrooms. Evaluate 
your findings and make recommendations for practical improvements. 
. Divide the class into committees and have each committee plan an exhibit 
for future use in the school. Among the possible subjects are National Edu- 
cation Week, civil defense, conservation, gardening, seasonal sports, hobbies, 
educational or vocational guidance, and units of school subjects. 
. Storing three-dimensional teaching materials is a constant problem in many 
schools. Visit several schools in your community and gather information on 
how this problem is handled. On the basis of your findings, list practical 


Suggestions for solutions of it. 
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The children in the tenth grade were hard at work studying the subject of 
local government. 

The teacher asked, “How many of you have ever attended a meeting 
of the common council?” 

Not one hand went up. 

The teacher tried again: “How many of you have visited the central 
water-pumping station?” 

A few hands were raised. Most of the children admitted having been 
curious about the place, but they just hadn't got around to visiting it. 

Within the past three years, however, this same group of thirty-six 
young people had “studied” the relation of the earth to the solar system. 
They had traced the story of mankind from the dawn of history to the 
present. They had “read” about the “type” countries of the world. They 
could give interesting and unusual bits of information about the Watussi 
and Mangbetu tribes. 

These children were spending hours studying about people and things 
that were thousands of miles away. This is desirable, but it is also desir- 
able that the school curriculum of today no longer ignore studying the 
local environment. 


This is not a new situation. 
A parent was examining a classroom display of community vocational 231 
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opportunities. A student representative approached, gave him a briet 
explanation, and then concluded: “But you must know all about it.” 

“As a matter of fact,” answered the parent, “I don’t. I have gone by the 
walls of that place for over twenty-two years—going to and from my 
office. I often meant to stop in. I never have. I never have.” 

As we contemplate the many sources of information that are open to 
investigation, we must no longer overlook those which lie within “walk- 
ing distance.” 

The local factory, retail store, business office, and packing plant are 
real. School children can see them, hear them, ask questions about them, 
and examine them minutely. 

If we believe that first-hand experiences with real things are primary 
sources of learning, we must arrange to investigate systematically the re- 
sources of local communities as part of the organized school curriculum. 


THE LEARNER MEETS HIS COMMUNITY 


Faraway things and places, remote and inaccessible, are often greater 
challenges to the learner than things in his immediate vicinity. 

This fact is illustrated in a carefully worked-out and beautifully photo- 
graphed film, Near Home (Sound, B&W, 20 min., British Information 
Services). The following conversation takes place between the teacher, 
Mr. Richards, and his students, aged 11 to 15, as they pause on a hill 
overlooking Bishop Auckland, the town in which they all live: 


Joun. George says Bishop Auckland is a dull place. It isn’t, is it? 

Tracer. Well, I wouldn't call any place dull so long as there is something 
happening there. 

GrorcE. But there isn’t anything happening. 

STELLA. Why there’s the market. 

Jonn. And the castle. Lots of places haven't got a castle. 

GrorcE. But it’s only the Bishop’s castle. 

TEACHER, Do any of you others feel like George that you can’t find anything 
interesting in Bishop? 

Ronn. My father says there is a Roman road in the town, but I have never 
seen it. 

MARGARET. But that’s Newgate’s Street, isn’t it, Mr. Richards? 

TEACHER. Supposed to be, yes. It used to run right up over Brusselton Hill, 


just about where we are now, in fact, and then straight on to the north. 
Suema. Was the town there then? 
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Tracuer. No, the town didn’t even start to look like it does now for hundreds 
of years. 

Ronw. What were the Romans doing here? 

Berry. Well, when was the town built? 

Jonn. Will you tell us about it, sir? 

Tracer. You ought to be able to tell me all about it. After all, you've always 
lived here. I haven't been here a year yet. 

Jonn. But you know all sorts of things. 

TeacHER. Maybe 1 do, but not all that many. I am as ignorant about the town 


as you are. I think we ought to do something about it. 


Jonn. You mean read books about it, sir? 
Teacuer. Read books, yes, but even more than that. We should look at things 


for ourselves, talk to people, ask questions. 

ALLAN. Could I go down a coal mine? 

TEACHER. Why not? 

Jonn. But how will we start? What do we have to find out first? 

TgacHER. There are all sorts of ways to start. Now there are rather a lot of 
you, more than I could deal with separately. Suppose we try to work in 
groups. Each group could do a different study. 

Jean. What's a study? 

TEACHER. Well, Allan wants to go down a coal mine. All right, why doesn't the 
group that Allan’s with find out as much as they can about the mines of the 
district? 

In many cases the situation just described is the outgrowth of inertias 
which are inherent in our teaching procedures, because teachers readily 
accept the orderly, systematic curriculum plans handed to them by a 
higher authority, and in classroom work and study they depend too com- 
pletely on easily accessible materials for learning—books. 

Although books represent the accumulation of man’s knowledge about 
things past and present, they are seldom entirely understandable to all 
the children. Why should the words the author uses to describe experi- 
ences he has had be interpreted similarly by students who may never 
have had those or even similar experiences? Teachers must not assume 


that the author's “experience-word” descriptions will recall similar “word- 


experience” adni 
Xperience” patterns in the learner’s mind. 


MEANING AND SCOPE OF COMMUNITY STUDY 


COMMUNITY STUDY DEFINED 
Community study describes learning situations through which learners 
Come into their first contact with and awareness of their immediate en- 233 
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Fig. 9.1. (Figs. 9.1-9.4 courtesy of British Information Services.) 


vironment. It usually calls for planned visits in the community (Fig. 9.1), 
or it may involve bringing to the classroom models, specimens, or people 
representing community activities. 

Through community study the community itself becomes the class- 
room. The “walls of the school” expand, Pupils learn by doing, by ques- 
tioning and observing. The best way to learn about casting molten iron 
is to watch it being done (Fig. 9.2). 

Community study makes seeing and hearing realistic and exciting ave- 
nues for learning. But time must be provided for reflective thinking, 
planning the next steps, and further study (Fig. 9.3). Finally, community 
study experiences may become the basis of individual contributions to 
group projects. The relief model in Fig. 9.4 will be a record of the class’s 
knowledge and accomplishment. 

The literature on community study describes variations which have as 
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Fig. 9.2. 


wide range as the accounts that are given about them. Community study 


reports include national caravan tours, youth hostel excursions, and world 
tours which, as their descriptions reveal, are only casually associated 
with the school’s total program of planned educational experiences that 
should be available to all the children. Other reports describe community 
study as it is presented here, as the formally designated part of the school 
Program which extends the classroom into the community in order to 
give all the children increased experience with real things—teal things 


Which relate to the curriculum plan. 

The names used for community study vary as widely as do 
tions of it. Most frequently used are school journey, excursion, field trip, 
tour, school visit, etc. In this chapter community study will be presented 
in terms of the school-authorized, teacher-planned, curriculum-integrated 

field trip” during which things, services, and processes in the community 


the descrip- 
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Fig. 9.3. 


that are related to curriculum plans are studied by pupils under teacher 
supervision. 


SCOPE OF COMMUNITY STUDY 


One of the great inconsistencies of our educational planning is the fact 
that a child, on reaching the age of six, is placed in an environment which 
often restricts his natural inclinations. This child has spent the first five 
years of his life wiggling, crawling, manipulating, investigating, and ex- 
ploring endlessly, Suddenly he finds himself “in school,” restricted to the 
confines of a chair or desk. This situation is one of the anachronisms of 
educational planning. f 

To expect the six-year-old to conform to the restricted environment T 
a classroom for five hours a day, five days a week, is to run counter to ke 
we know about his mental, emotional, and physical make-up. This chil 
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Fig. 9.4. 


should be allowed to pry into every corner of his environment as he 
Participates in carefully planned, school-controlled community. study ex- 
periences. Instead of being confined to the four walls of a classroom, he 
should be “free” to investigate his “world”: the school yard, his friends’ 
homes, the business district, and the open country outside the area he 
lives in. 

The “schoolroom” for this child should include the caterpillars in the 
school shrubbery, and the small stream with its myriad wonders—water 
plants, the wriggling insects and pupae, tiny fish, and the sparkling crys- 
talline rocks and stones on the stream bed. The school day should include 
“talks” and “visits” with community helpers—the mailman, the fireman, 
the policeman, and the people who are engaged in laundering, dairying, 
breadmaking, poultry raising. These “near-at-home activities” with which 
the child comes into such constant contact as he eats, dresses himself, 
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keeps himself clean, and responds to his parents, teachers, neighbors, and 
other children his own age are subjects for community study. 

As the curriculum becomes more remote, local evidences of faraway 
places may be subjects for first-hand examination. For the child who is 
studying the cultural patterns of far-off lands, what better way is there to 
begin community study than as one fourth-grade social studies teacher 
does—in the trailer factory? 

There the children examine a trailer chassis. At first glance, a trailer 
is a massive thing with bright-colored paint and new black tires. But 
more detailed investigation reveals that this great piece of mechanized 
equipment is not a single thing, a trailer; rather it is the sum of many 
parts. Its panels contain tin from the Malay Peninsula. The fabric of its 
tires is made of jute and hemp from the Philippines. The rubber itself 
may come from South America, Indonesia, or India. The molybdenum of 
the hardened steel bearings comes from the mountain regions of inner 
China. The paint ceases to be solely color but is seen to be a combination 
of tung oil from the Orient and iron oxide from the Mesabi Range. The 
tough stout oak in the frame and cab opens the way for questions about 
white oak lumbering in the Middle West. Five-ply light pine panels rep- 
resent the lumber industry in the forests of upper Washington. 

As this teacher said, “Our community study opens vistas which de- 
mand the investigation of the world itself.” 

In the upper grades various subjects—mathematics, chemistry, physics, 
and English—may be motivated and made increasingly real by local 
study arrangements, Thus youthful chemists are taken to the air-reduc- 
tion plant and to the coal-tar industries in the nearest industrial center. 

Young mathematicians, pondering the utility of the formulas and geo- 
metrical relationships they are studying, need to examine leaf structure, 
the triangular prismlike form of a conifer needle; the intricate maze of 
angles, supporting beams, and other members of a railroad trestle; and 
the form and reasons for setbacks in architecture. 

The student of English or communication finds substance for themes in 
every investigation he makes. He can use this information later in class 
discussions, in writing advertising copy, or in creating a radio newscast. 

The idea of community study is not new. Among the first modern edu- 
cators ordinarily acknowledged as presenting logical arguments for local 

238 study were Pestalozzi, Herbart, and Froebel. They reiterated their views 
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on learning again and again: Learning experiences which are real, life- 
like, and available to the learner for first-hand scrutiny, questioning, and 
recognition are likely to be the most effective avenues through which 
children become informed about their social and natural environment. 

As we contemplate the materials of instruction which are available, we 
should no longer overlook opportunities for local study. This study should 
begin with the worth-while experiences that lie within the very com- 
munity through which young learners travel on their way to school. 
Equipped with this foundation of understanding, the child can then 
travel farther afield to experience and understand ever-widening ex- 
panses of his environment. 

The immediate community often provides extremely dynamic, interest- 
ing, real-life opportunities for learning. It is the responsibility of the ad- 
ministrator and teacher alike to investigate the community, particularly 
those resources which seem to identify themselves with a more clear-cut 
and fuller understanding of formal school experiences. 


PLANNING COMMUNITY STUDY 

Frequently the key to making community study a going part of the 
local classroom activity is in the hands of the administrator. Teachers, not 
sure of the administrator's reaction to the proposal that the classroom 
walls be extended to include the community, often avoid community 
study opportunities. 

The board of education of a midwestern city saw fit to encourage com- 
munity study in its schools by adopting the following resolution: “In 
order to provide the most effective teaching environment, field trips and 
excursions outside the classrooms and school buildings and grounds un- 
der the supervision of members of the school staff are considered by the 


Board of Education as an extension of the classroom and an integral part 


of the educational program.” 


In the bulletin giving his interpretation of this resolution the superin- 
tendent said, “The purpose of this resolution is to remove any possible 
doubt regarding the fact that local study is a legitimate part of the edu- 
cational program and will be recognized as such by the administration 
and the Board of Education. In the case of injury to a child, it protects 
ee 
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the teacher from any charge that the trip was not in the line of duty and 
was not a part of the regular school program.” 

The impetus such a statement gives to a community study program 
is obvious. Bonded transportation facilities provided by the school bus 
line or by a local transportation company remove other possible barriers 
to the execution of such a program. The limits of the environment that 
can be explored by the children are as broad as the school day itself, 
which may range from 9:00 a.m. to 4:00 p.m. Good roads, modern trans- 
portation, and careful planning can enlarge the school’s study and learn- 
ing environment to a radius of as much as 100 miles, with the school as 
the center of the circle. 


SURVEYING COMMUNITY RESOURCES 

A systematic search of local study opportunities as they relate to units 
of work in the general curriculum may well be the basis for school-wide 
teacher-planning activity. Such a project was recently discussed during 
faculty meetings in an elementary school. The teachers were enthusias- 
tic about the possibilities and a search of the community began immedi- 
ately, 

Not much time elapsed before a third-grade teacher reported to the 
principal that when she suggested that her pupils visit a dairy during 
their study of truck and dairy farms, the children told her that they had 
already been to one. Investigation revealed that they were right. Not 
only had they been taken to one of the local dairies, but they had visited 
the same dairy in the kindergarten, in the first grade, and again during 
the second grade. This led the teaching staff to decide to conduct a status 
survey on existing local study practices.’ 

The teachers of the six grades asked each of their pupils what com- 
munity study experiences they could recall. The first step in the study 
was to tabulate the frequency of these pupil-recalled experiences. This 
revealed that in many cases a given community situation had been visited 
by school children at every level, kindergarten through sixth grade. Again 
the most notable case of duplication was the visits to a local dairy. The 
dairy in question not only was willing to supply transportation to any 


2 Ibid. 


3 Taken from one of the authors’ experiences as an elementary-school principal and super- 
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teacher-pupil group but at the end of the “study visit” distributed gener- 
ous samples of ice cream, chocolate milk, ete. A similar situation was 
revealed in regard to the neighborhood bakery and a candy store. Need- 
less to say, many purposes other than purely educational were behind 
the repetitious visits to these three community resources. 

The teaching staff decided to do two things: (1) to survey community 
opportunities for study, and (2) to examine community study situations 
in terms of the degree to which the content of the various work units 
could be studied and enriched through selected local study opportuni- 
ties, 

A young child may gain one type of experience in a given community 
study situation. But this same child, two or three years later, may investi- 
gate the identical study situation from an entirely different point of view 
and in search of a new set of outcomes. Accordingly the teaching staff 
recognized that visits to some local study situations might be repeated 
if circumstances seem to warrant it. 

One year later, as a result of this teacher-inspired investigation of 
community resources and their relationship to units of study in the ele- 
mentary grades, the following list was drawn up. In each case selected 
local study situations are paired with the units of study to which they 
vei No local study situations were assigned to more than two grade 
evels, 


LocaL STUDY SITUATION UNIT OF STUDY 


Grade 1 
Animal hospital Pets 
Arboretum Spring Changes 
Chicken hatchery Pets 
Seed Store Gardens 
Toy shop Toys 

Grade 2 
Bakery Bakery 
Dairy farm Dairy 
Fire station Fire Department 
Flower shop Flower Shop 
Fruit and vegetable market Grocery 
Greenhouse Flower Shop 
Grocery Grocery 
Post office Post Office 
Zoo Parks—Zoo 241 
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Loca Strupy SITUATION Unir or Stupy 


Grade 8 
Cheese factory Farm—Truck and Dairy 
Lumber company Tree Friends 
Neon light shop Light 
Truck farm Farm—Truck and Dairy 
Grade 4 
Apiary Insects 
Arboretum Trees of Our State 
Bird Friends 
Biology building exhibits | Insects 
Wild Flowers and Plants 
Game and Fur Farm (Poynette ) ‘Animals of Our Fields 
and Woods 
Grade 5 
Airport Transportation 
Bus barns Transportation 
Fish hatchery Fish 
Forest Products Laboratory Forests of the United 
States 
Historical museum f Transportation 
| Changes in Schools 
Post office Communication 
Quarry Rocks and Soil 
Radio station Communication 
Railway station Transportation 
Streamliner train Transportation 
Telegraph office Communication 
Telephone company Communication 
Waterworks Water 
Weather bureau Weather 
Zon Wild Animals of Our 
Country 
; Grade 6 
Bookbindery Story of Books and Records 
Canning company Industry Through the Ages 
Capitol Story of Government 
Coca Cola company Industry Through the Ages 
Condensery Industry Through the Ages 
Comik Story of Government 
aa OUFEHOUSG) Architecture Through the 
Ages 
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LocaL STUDY SITUATION Unit oF STUDY 
Factory—Scanlon-Morris Industry Through the Ages 
Prehistoric Animals 


U. W. Geology Museum Plants Through the Ages 


Historical library Story of Books and Records 
Newspaper office Story of Books and Records 
U- W. Observatory ae and Constellations 
z Solar System 

Packing plant Industry Through the Ages 
University of Wisconsin and Architecture Through the 

Capitol Square Ages 
Voting center Story of Government 


A coöperative study’ of field trip opportunities in Dearborn, Michigan, 
reflects what the combined efforts of many interested teachers can accom- 
plish. The teachers in that community pooled their field trip plans. If a 
field trip was judged to be successful as a learning experience, essential 
information about it was reported. 

Summaries of these reports were made available to all the other teach- 
ers. The following is a typical summary report of a field trip to a meat- 


packing plant:° 


Place: Detroit Meat Packing Company. 

Address: 1120 Springwells, Detroit. 

Person to contact; William Hill. Telephone Vi. 2-3500. 

Objective: To see how livestock is slaughtered and the meat made ready for 
the market. 

Things to see and do: Clas; will be shown cattle, hogs and sheep being herded 
into yards, They come by truck and railroad cars. You will see cattle, hogs 
and sheep as they are slaughtered, dressed and placed in coolers. All refuse 
ls saved and made into by-products. Group will be shown how meat is cut 
into halves and quarters, how certain parts are made into cold meats, lard, 
ete, 

Teaching aids: Film The Cattleman. 

Observations en route: The Ford Motor Company. 

Age of pupils permitted: 15 years and up. 

m~ for grades: Ten, eleven, and twelve. 

er of pupils: Not over 15. 
ays and hours to visit: Tuesday and Friday. Make arrangements about five 
days in advance. 

* William G, Hart, “Field Trip Handbook,” See and Hear, January, 1951, p. 20. 
* Marshall Becher, Field Trip Handbook, Dept. of Audio-Visual Instruction, Dearborn 

ublic Schools, p. 156. 
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Traveling time one way: 20 minutes. 

Directions to get there: Take Schaefer Road to Dix, turn left on Dix to Spring- 
wells, right to 1120 Springwells. 

Parking accommodations: Ample in plant parking lot. 

Guide service: Guide will be assigned by Mr. Hill. 

Admission fee: None. 

Remarks: Tuesday and Friday are best days to visit. Activities vary from week 
to week. Hence arrangements are more liable to function if date is confirmed 
four or five days in advance. 


Local study opportunities vary from community to community. The 
opportunities which the teacher in an open rural area has are only slightly 
related to those of a teacher in a crowded metropolitan center. However, 
it is just as desirable for the rural group to have study experiences in a 
metropolitan area as for the children who go to school on crowded city 
streets to experience being in the open country. 


Community study opportunities are available to every school and 
should be explored. 


TEACHER LEADERSHIP IN COMMUNITY STUDY 


Following the examination of community resources and the correlation 
of local study opportunities with specific units of study, each teacher is 
confronted with certain responsibilities that must be met during com- 
munity study situations. The following are typical: 


1. Preliminary preparation. 


2. Preliminary discussion of study objectives. 
3. Observation. 


4. Follow-up discussion and evaluation. 
5. Follow-up projects growing out of community study. 


To illustrate these responsibilities, we shall assume that the teacher and 
his pupils are to visit and study the local airport. 


PRELIMINARY PREPARATION 


Usually the teacher visits the airport beforehand. If after this preview 
he believes that the airport can provide a valuable learning experience 
for the class, he proceeds with further planning. 
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terms of their age and level of maturity they can assume certain responsi- 
bilities, such as the following: 


1. The children should write, telephone, or interview the person in au- 
thority at the airport to arrange for the time of the visit. Definite ar- 
rangements regarding time and place of arrival and length of visit 
should always be made well in advance of the trip. 

2. The children should write letters to their parents and the principal 
telling of their plans, route, purposes, etc., in connection with the trip. 
Both parents and administrator should be notified that the children 
are leaving the school building. 


The teacher should decide concerning the safest route. If transporta- 
tion is needed, the school bus should be used. However, if private pas- 
senger cars are used, they should be adequately covered by passenger 
liability insurance. W henever possible, bonded carriers—usually buses— 
should be engaged. They should be told exactly when to pick up the 
children at the school and should discharge them in a designated safety 
zone at the airport. 


PRELIMINARY DISCUSSION OF STUDY OBJECTIVES 


As in beginning any new unit of study, preliminary discussion of a 
proposed community study will assist the children in developing definite 
purposes and will arouse their curiosity and interest in the experiences, 
understandings, and factual information they will be able to acquire. 
Such discussion will give them an opportunity to discuss information they 
already have. It will also reveal inaccurate or purely imaginary concepts 
and ideas about the local study situation. 

On the basis of what the children already know and of what it is hoped 
they will learn, teacher and pupils should plan what they hope to achieve 
d the result of their experiences at the airport. Their objectives may in- 
clude; 


1. To learn how weather information is used by the airplane pilot. 
2. To find out about the cost of passenger travel, the distance to 
given destinations, and the time required to reach them. 
8. To learn more about the duties of the stewardess. 
. To find out how airmail and air express are handled. 
5. To find out what makes an airplane stay in the air. 245 
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and 
Fig. 9.5. The word “clouds” takes on many new meanings as these students fly through them 
observe cloud formations from above. (Milwaukee Journal Photo.) 


6. To find out about gasoline consumption, cost of operation, etc. 
7. To learn how the airport serves the community. 


More subtle purposes may have to be suggested by the teacher. Such pur- 
poses include seeing who can “unearth” the most unusual informat n, 
who can be the most courteous, the most completely responsible for his 
own good behavior, ete, ; 

Every new area of study imposes a certain specific vocabulary mane! 
bility. Hence the teacher will consider in advance any new or unusua 
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yocabulary items that will influence the opportunity for more complete 
learning during the visit, In this case these terms may well include 
“ceileometer,” “alto-cirrus,” “cumulus,” “anemometer,” “beam,” “c.v.u.,” 


“teletype,” “two-way radio,” etc. 
While these words may be high up on any formal word count list, the 
need the children feel to know them and the interest they show in attach- 


Fig. 9.6. This airport photograph provides a visual reference for discussion. (Courtesy of Wisconsin 


State Aeronautics Commission.) 


ing significance to them make them necessary new vocabulary items. 
Prestudy and discussion of terms that are inherent for complete learning 
in the situation will give the children increased opportunity for attaching 
Meaning and understanding to their contemplated real experiences. 

The combination of anticipating learning problems and being given a 
clear-cut and definitive statement of the objectives to be achieved is the 
best preparation the learner can have in advance of the actual visit. 
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OBSERVATION 


While the students are at the airport, they must be encouraged to be 
alert in finding answers to the questions they want answered. It is impos- 
sible to anticipate all the questions the children will have when they are 
at the airport. For this reason every child must realize that he is expected 
to ask questions and to investigate what he sees as he goes from weather 
station to control room. The teacher soon learns to anticipate a student's 
need for further explanations. 

Note taking should be encouraged. When possible, take along a cam- 
era. Photograph complicated airport equipment and procedures so that 
these pictures, or slides made from them, may be examined and discussed 
in the classroom. 

Once the student is back in the classroom, his impressions of a field 

' trip may be marred by several things. Noise and confusion may have in- 
terfered with complete understanding. Other mechanical problems such 
as space or lighting may have blocked it. Haste due to the necessity of 
meeting time schedules may have made it possible to catch only a fleeting 
glimpse of an important operation or piece of equipment. 


FOLLOW-UP DISCUSSION AND EVALUATION 


After the trip, classroom discussion should be encouraged. This, of 
course, is one kind of evaluation technique. Other outcomes of the visit 
include written descriptive accounts, letters to friends describing experi- 
ences at the airport, news releases for the class or school newspaper, let- 
ters of appreciation to the airport personnel, graphic or pictorial records 
of aircraft, equipment, etc., and the construction of model hangars, air- 
craft, and beacons, l 
Objective tests of the completion or true-false type which are devised 


through teacher-pupil coöperation are very helpful in analyzing out- 
comes. 


FOLLOW-UP PROJECTS 


After their airport study experience, the pupils should be encouraged 
to apply their new information. Follow-up projects growing out of this 
study may include individual research in the form of reading or of inter- 
viewing persons associated with the aircraft industry—a member of the 
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Children interested in model construction may correlate problems in- 
volving linear measure, angle construction, and mechanical drawing in 
ascale drawing and model of the airport. Those interested in science and 
electronics may wish to investigate directional beams and instrument 
landing systems. 

As the result of other community study situations, it may be possible 
for student groups actually to participate in projects which benefit the 
community. One needs only to ride through the reforested sections of 
the North Central Plains states to see conservation projects that have 
resulted from field trips. Along the roadway are signs reading “School 
Forest.” Such forests are plantings of young pine trees, usually the out- 
growth of the study of conservation by school children. 

Field trips in the community may create opportunities to participate in 
civic affairs. Several worth-while follow-up projects of this sort are shown 
in the film, Learning Democracy Through School and Community.” A 
field trip to the local common council might be followed by the revising 
of student government election campaign regulations. Visits to local in- 
dustries lead logically to organizing a school and community vocational 
guidance plan, under which professional men and representatives of la- 
bor and industry come to the school on scheduled occasions to discuss 
their work and to advise the pupils about vocational opportunities and 
choice. Civic clean-up campaigns, the erection of safety signals at danger 
spots, and the provision of recreation centers, play areas, and hostel cir- 
cuits are additional community study projects of the same nature. 

Community study may become the basis for many intraschool activities 
such as discussion panels, mock radio broadeasts, displays of artwork, 
and exchange reports with the classroom across the hall. Its most signifi- 
cant outcome, however, is seen when students plan ways in which they 
as future citizens can participate now in making their community a better 
place in which to live. 


EVALUATING COMMUNITY STUDY 
As was said above, a visit in the community should be a carefully 
planned learning experience. Following it, the teacher should evaluate its 
Success in terms of what was experienced by the children who partici- 


Se 
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pated. Such items as the following are objective measures of success or 
failure: 


1. This visit or interview was arranged because it was closely related to planned 
curriculum objectives. Yes ........ INO Sree eas 

2. The experience was worth the time and effort required because it provided 
useful learning opportunities which could not have been presented by ordi- 
nary classroom methods. Yes ........ IN Diets afoot 

3. The students themselves became responsible for: 
a. Knowing the purposes for which they undertook the community study. 


b. Formulating safe-conduct attitudes. Yes ........ ING! siongei 
c. Devising follow-up discussions and evaluation. Yes ....... . NO ia ssenes 
d. Initiating follow-up activities. Yes ......., INO! fen yi ari 


bonded carrier. Yes .....,.. Noreen S 


c. Sending study announcements home with children. Yes 
IN Ons. seas 


SUMMARY 

Study of the environment in which we live is often overlooked as part 
of formal classroom activity. This should not be. 

A systematic analysis of the community in which the school is located 
will reveal many valuable opportunities for learning at first-hand. Survey- 
ing community study possibilities should be codperative projects for 
teachers in locating local industries, distributive agencies, service organi- 
zations, etc., which reveal social processes and provide values important 
to implementing the school curriculum, 

Because of its realism, community study can become an effective first 
step in building understanding through real experiences which can give 


subsequent and more abstract learning situations additional meaning and 
heighten understanding of them. 


The purposes of community study are as follows: 


1. To serve as an Opportunity for real experiencing through which to 
gain valid understandings, 


2. To arouse and create interest, Few learners fail to be motivated as 
250 they contemplate and examine things, processes, and ideas. 
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8. To create backgrounds of experience which later will give meaning to 
reading and simple research done in the more formal study situations 
of the school classroom and library. 

4, To provide backgrounds of experience which later will stimulate stu- 
dents to participate in class discussion, creative art projects, and writ- 
ten communication (writing letters, themes, stories, poetry, etc.). 

5. To encourage and develop keenness of observation and care in ob- 

servation, and insatiable curiosity. 

To encourage active participation in community planning. Students 

can plan the community projects that grow logically out of field trip 

experiences. Such projects serve as bridges which lead from school 
experiences to community membership. 

These purposes are seldom achieved in the absence of careful teacher 

guidance. 

The outcomes of community study are well summarized in the follow- 
ing discussion between Mr. Richards and Mr. D., a parent: 


> 


MR. D. Well, I’m greatly impressed by all this, Richards. The youngsters have 
done a remarkable piece of work. 

Ricuarps. They enjoy it—it’s all I can do to keep up with them. 

Mr. D. Now, what do you think your youngsters are going to get out of it? 
I should say you’ve given them something very valuable . . . what one 
might call a real objective view of the town in which they live. . . . 

Ricuarps. Yes, I knew that was the side of it that would appeal to you! But 
don’t run away with the idea that they understand all this thoroughly—we 
don’t expect them to. But they've been getting a basis of first-hand informa- 
tion that will still be there when they can make use of it—and they're devel- 
oping, too, a habit of wanting to know, of finding out for themselves. Instead 
of learning geography, history, science and so on, all in watertight compart- 
nents, they’ve been finding out how everything fits together . . . and learn- 
ing a lot of other things, too . . . things that will influence their whole life, 
and more... 7 


Suggested Activities 


« List as many community study situations as you can which relate to your 
subject field. Since, as you do this, you will need to know more about your 
community, 
=. 


7 Local Studies, Ministry of Education Pamphlet No. 10, Prepared by the Central Office 
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. Consult the Chamber of Commerce. 

. Ask experienced teachers for help. 

. Study the local business directory. 

. Talk with lifetime residents of the community. 

. Interview the county agent and the editor of the local weekly or daily 

newspaper. 

2. Visit some of the community resources which, after careful thou ght, seem to 
hold the greatest hope of enriching your subject area through the experi- 
ence to be gained from seeing them. Take notes while you are there; gather 
data as is suggested on page 243. 

3. Make a list of the people you met during your survey who are willing to 
come to your classroom to talk to and be questioned by your students. 

4. Plan a visit, tour, or field trip into the community. As you proceed, keep a 
record. Devise your own record, or use the headings on page 250. 


o amay 
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Radio has created a nation of listeners. In the average American home 
one or more radios are in operation for at least five hours a day. Currently 
television programs are consuming some of the time previously devoted 
to radio, but this is transitory, for television today is not yet available 
universally, Although it is a glamorous and attention-arresting attraction 
im most centers of heavy population from coast to coast, for the present at 
least radio continues to be the more universal means of flashing news, 
entertaining, and educating via broadcasting. 

Young listeners spend on the average over two hours a day before the loud- 
speaker—more time in leisure-time listening than in leisure-time reading. 

As a source of information, radio ranks high. Seventy per cent of the families 
owning radios listen to news more or less regularly, and research findings indi- 
cate that the average news listening is the same on all levels of society. One 
Survey indicated that radio was a primary source of information about current 
events for the majority of high school students.” 

Radio arouses and holds the attention of listeners young and old. To 
be convinced of this, any teacher has only to slip out to the school play- 
ground and “listen in” on the spontaneous play and talk to young chil- 
dren. He will hear the vocabulary of the Lone Ranger, Hopalong Cassidy, 
the Green Hornet, and the Space Cadets. Children’s toys reflect designs 


* Elizabeth Goudy Noel, “Good Listening,” See and Hear, April, 1947, p. 32. 
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inspired by radio programs. Clothing for play and school is adorned with 
pictures of radio heroes. The same pictures appear on the breakfast food 
containers that are set before the children. We live in a world of plastic 
radio cases, microphones, loud-speakers, and radio personalities. Televi- 
sion of course has modified this (see Chapter 15). 

Interest in radio-learned ideas is high. Why not capture this interest 
and utilize it wisely in the classroom? 

Classroom use of radio is a young but healthy phase of American edu- 
cation. Systematic use of radio in the classroom had its beginning in 1919. 
In that year, WHA,’ the state-owned University of Wisconsin station, 
completed sufficient experimental work to begin scheduled informational 
broadcasts to schools and communities in that state. On the heels of this 
remarkable development in broadcasting over WHA and shortly after- 
ward over its sister station WLBL, other regularly scheduled broadcasts 
were begun over KDKA, Pittsburgh (the origin of the Pittsburgh School 
of the Air); WWJ, Detroit, currently carrying educational programs in 
its service area; and KUOM, the University of Minnesota station. Be- 
tween 1919 and 1922, radio broadcasting as a schoolroom source of so- 
cially useful information in science, social studies, art, music, home eco- 
nomics, language arts, etc., came into being. 

Today, vast areas of the United States can tune in on state and regional 
networks. Typical of the development of FM are New York state’s Empire 
School Broadcast Service, the Indiana State School of the Air, the Wis- 
consin School of the Air, the Minnesota School Broadcast Service, the 
Texas School of the Air, and, at the regional level, the Rocky Mountain 
Radio Council. City facilities include carefully worked-out, curriculum- 
coérdinated radio programs in such places as Cleveland and Cincinnati, 
Los Angeles, St, Louis, New York City, Detroit, Chicago, Indianapolis, 
Omaha, Flint ( Michigan), and a host of others. 

Although the earlier broadcasts more specifically planned and pro- 
duced for school by the National Broadcasting Company and the Colum- 


2 he 
b Pie the oldest station in the nation,” is a 5-kilowatt daytime-only station operated 
y the University of Wisconsin, In addition, the state broadcasting service includes a net- 
work of FM stations (six now in operation, two under construction) and another 5-kilowatt 
AM daytime-only Station formerly operated by the State Department of Agriculture. WHA 
administered by the University of Wisconsin through a faculty committee; the other sta- 
tions are under the administration of the State Radio Council, whose members include the 
254 governor and nine administrative officers concerned with education on a state-wide basis. 
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bia Broadcasting System have been discontinued as such, many programs 
in music, social studies and English, science and language arts that are 
valuable for schools are still broadcast as sustaining features. 

Radio provides source material for the main stream of classroom work. 
In the words of George Watson, State Superintendent of Schools, Wis- 
consin State Department of Public Instruction: “Radio is not an addition 
to education. Radio is not something to be placed on top of education. 
Rather, radio is education.” 

Learning by listening to the radio is a naturally interesting activity. 
Records of the Wisconsin School of the Air show that carefully planned 
learning experiences in conservation, art, music, creative dramatics, and 
citizenship reach listeners in almost 4000 community and rural schools. 
More than 450,000 children listen and learn, then create and study in 
response to radio listening activities. 

Radio does not do the teacher's work. Rather, it is a means through 
which the student can explore the world of things, ideas, and places. 
Radio opportunities are well described by Frederic Willis: 


I like to think of education by radio as a timely, vital, dramatic thing: a 
system of learning or acquiring more information, a means of widening one’s 
horizons, or enriching one’s life and breaking down prejudices, through inspira- 
tion and not perspiration; an education by desire and not by discipline; a pat- 
tem of swiftly changing pictures and events with keen interpretations, not 
Statistics and formulas; a moving panorama of the world in which we live— 
tight now, while we are living in it—not a dreary drill of textbooks and tests. 
In short, I feel that one of broadcasting’s most helpful contributions to educa- 
tion and one of its real responsibilities to itself and its listeners is the populariz- 
ing of education itself.’ 


CHARACTERISTICS OF GOOD SCHOOL BROADCASTS 

The modern school broadcast is a carefully planned audio-learning 
experience which utilizes resources beyond those available in the usual 
classroom situation. Because these broadcasts are usually prepared by 
excellent teachers and subject experts, school radio programs make pos- 
sible outstanding and unusual learning experiences. 

The radio writer, realizing that sound alone is the means through 
Which radio-borne ideas are carried into the classroom, consults both 


* Frederic Willis, Widening Horizons, National Advisory Council on Radio in Education, 
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teachers and subject experts regarding information which will lend itself 
to this means of communication. 

Let us examine the planning and creation of a science radio series 
recently completed for the St. Louis city schools. It was decided that a 
series of science radio programs should be produced for Grades 4, 5, 
and 6. Work was begun under the leadership of a consultant in science 
teaching for the elementary schools and of representatives of the division 
of audio-visual education. 

Many conferences were held during which the curriculum objectives 
for the three grades were discussed. On the basis of these discussions it 
was decided that certain of the objectives could be achieved by means 
of an educational radio program. Among the specific objectives which 
the program should fulfill were the following: 


1, Each program would require and encourage study on the part of the 
class before the radio broadcast itself was heard. 

2. Each program would consist of carefully planned science experiments 
which would be performed simultaneously in the broadcasting studio 
and in the classroom by two or three student experimenters who would 
act for the class during the broadcast (Fig. 10.1). 

3. The class would draw its own scientific conclusions during a utiliza- 
tion and discussion period following the broadcast (Fig. 10.2). 

4. Programs would establish among the children a familiarity with com- 
monly used laboratory equipment and techniques. 

5; Programs would develop in the children open-mindedness and “see for 
yourself” attitudes that are exceedingly useful in living. 


; One of the initial programs involved understanding levers. In its pre- 
liminary stages, specific and important questions had to be answered— 
How long could the students’ interest be held during a radio broadcast? 
Was 13% minutes too long for each broadcast? How fast could directions 
be given over the air and still be meaningful to all the children? Could 
fourth- and fifth-graders be relied upon to handle simple equipment like 
boards, hammers, nails, screwdrivers? Would the experimenters be self- 
conscious or would they enter whole-heartedly into the classroom demon- 
stration from which all the children would benefit? Would the class think 
some of the experiments were funny? 

256 There was only one way to answer all these questions—to make tape- 
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children in the classroom do the 
dio encourages pupil 


Fig. . j 
Pr 10.1. As this science broadcast on soil and water proceeds, 
ean that are being described over the radio. A successful lesson by ra 
ipation. (This and Fig. 10.2 courtesy of St. Louis Board of Education.) 


recorded experimental broadcasts and try them out. These tryouts showed 
that some of the equipment was too complicated and that some of the 
experiments did not work because the students could not control them as 
carefully as the studio participants could. It was sometimes necessary to 
remake a program three or four times before it was acceptable for use in 
the fourth, fifth, or sixth grade. 

Finally a radio lesson handbook was prepared and distributed to each 
teacher. The handbook described each program, listed the materials that 
should be on hand when the broadcast began, listed reference or class- 
‘oom reading materials, and described what the student experimenters 


Would do during the broadcast. 
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Fig, 10.2, i i 
nA eaa a After the broadcast the children question and discuss, and even repeat the experiments 5 
ry. Pupil participation serves as an evaluation of the learning experience. 


Because the broadcast itself was only one part of the entire classroom 
learning situation, other audio-visual aids which could be used were 
described by title and content and purpose. They included specimens, 
sound films, filmstrips, and books from the library that were to be in the 
classroom at the time of the broadcast. Directions for tackboard exhibits 

258 and chalkboard diagrams were also given. The broadcasts were tran- 
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scribed so that they could be used in classrooms at other times that those 
called for by the regular broadcast schedule.’ 
This science series illustrates several advantageous characteristics of 


radio programs for classroom use: 


1, Radio can bring carefully planned teaching experiences into any class- 


room that is equipped with a receiver. 
9, Radio can bring outstanding demonstrators, teachers, and other experts 


into the classroom. 
3. Radio is inherently interesting and challenges the attentive listening 


of learners. 
4. A well-planned classroom radio lesson is in itself a valuable in-service 


training experience for the teacher who listens. 
5. The classroom use of radio not only is a listening activity but on oc- 
casions invites the active participation of the listeners. 


The classroom art broadcast entitled “Wilbur, the Sleepy Little Ghost” 
further illustrates this last point when it explains new techniques for 
using colored chalk and pastel crayons. One of the outstanding art teach- 
ers in Wisconsin was employed to produce the series.” 


Bu, Today Wilbur, the Sleepy Little Ghost, is going to give you your picture 
ideas and you're going to learn how to use colored chalk. 

Myron. Bill, what should the boys and girls do who don’t have colored chalk 
to work with? 

Buu. Well, I hope you all do have chalk, but if you don’t, just use your old 
friends, your crayons or your watercolors. And no matter which you have, 
you'll want to listen to the art instructions and learn how to use colored chalk. 
Colored chalk can work wonders if you know how to apply it. If you don't, 
it can get you into more trouble than even Wilbur, the ghost, gets into. 

Myron. Wait a minute. That all sounds wonderful. What are these troubles 
We're apt to get into? 

Bu. Well, chalk can be very, very messy. I 
float through the air into your hair and your nose, 
Clothes . . | and dirty everything in sight. 

Myron. Looks like we could have as much color on us as on our pictures! 

Bur. You could... if you're not careful. If you have newspapers handy, 

Sa 

tli Adapted from Catherine Dillon, “The Museum with a Voice,” 

ch, 1950, pp. 316 ff. 
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cover your desk with them. That’s one way to save messing up your class- 


room. 
Myron. A good idea, too. Now, how do we use our chalk? 
Brit. Look at the top of page 14 in the teacher's manual . . . you'll find lots 


of ways suggested there. And I hope you saw page 18 of the manual which 
suggested that you do some experimenting before the broadcast. 

Myron. I'm sure most of the boys and girls have experimented with their 
chalks. But I think we could use a little review. 


With the completion of that part of the broadcast, which encourages 
participation by pupils and teacher, the story of Wilbur begins. 

Wilbur, the sleepy little ghost, was just that. Sleepy—always going to 
sleep. In fact, he was so tired that even during his classes in the first 
grade, when he should have been learning moaning and groaning, ap- 
pearing and disappearing—well, he just couldn't stay awake. He was in 
danger of failing to pass. 

It happened, however, that Wilbur was given the task of scaring away 
an annoying giant; and to help Wilbur stay awake, his friends hit upon 
the idea of providing him with an alarm clock: 


Bu. An alarm clock! It was just the thing. Wilbur set it carefully to ring at 
exactly twelve o'clock. It was now just ten minutes to twelve. Then he hur- 
ried down to Main Street to meet the Giant. He smoothed the wrinkles out 
of his sheet, sat down on the top of a telephone pole to wait, and promptly 
fell sound asleep. But this time it didn’t matter, 

MUSIC: TRAMP TRAMP OF GIANT UNDER 

Bur. When the giant arrived at noon, and the clock struck twelve, off went 
the alarm. 

SOUND: ALARM CLOCK GOING OFF 

MUSIC: SUSPENSE UNDER 

Bu. Wilbur jumped up wide awake and began to moan and groan and flap 
his sheet, The Giant looked down his high hundred feet and opened his one 
eye in terrible fright. And then, with his green hair streaming out behind, he 
turned and ran down the highway and out of sight, never to return. . . . 

Bux. Get out your chalks and your large sheets of paper. And Let’s Draw! 


ORGAN: IN FOR 3 MINUTES—GHOSTLY BUT HAPPY—OUT ON SIG- 
NAL FOR; 


SOUND: ALARM CLOCK 
Bu. There goes Wilbur's alarm clock again.® 
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After further and repeated radio instruction, pictures were created in 


innumerable classrooms by endless numbers of participants in the school 


radio art classes. 

Art might seem less well adapted to radio than science, news of the 
day, or music appreciation; but as well-trained teachers, subject au- 
thorities, and radio technicians work together on the problem of enrich- 
ing instruction, teachers and pupils can together expand their horizons. 

Two other characteristics make classroom radio programs valuable 
leaming experiences. Classroom radio can re-create historic events 
through dramatic reénactments of important past events. It can also 
bring into or interpret current events in the school. This can be done by 
direct news broadcasts as such, or through dramatic reénactments of 


important news events. (See page 281.) 


SELECTING AND USING SCHOOL RADIO PROGRAMS 


The first responsibility of the teacher who wishes to use radio is to 
understand its characteristics and to select the broadcasts in terms of 
their probable effect on pupil learning. Some of the more important 
questions to be considered in selecting a broadcast for classroom use are 
the following: 

l. Does preliminary information about t 
content will assist in the classroom work planned for the time of 
broadcast? Minor differences in time or dates can be adjusted by plan- 
ning flexible schedules. 

2. Does advance information or previous acquaintance with the series 
indicate that interesting writing, subject authenticity, and high-quality 
acting, narration, and dialogue are identified with the program? 

8. Will the broadcast provide worth-while experiences which are 
pertinent to the regular school program and embody information, ideas, 
or techniques that add to or constitute a useful experience beyond what 
the classroom teacher can provide with the materials of instruction that 
are already at hand or are more easily accessible than the radio program? 

4 Are interest-awakening and worth-while study and learning tech- 
niques used in the radio broadcast, such as (a) advance information to 
teachers in the form of radio teaching manuals; (b) means of gaining 
Pupil participation such as those already described; (c) classroom mate- 261 
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rials such as maps and slides during the broadcast to help visualize it; (d) 
definite suggestions for pupil follow-up activities after the broadcast? 

5. Are scripts or transcriptions of the broadcast available so that they 
may be read, studied, or even performed by the students after the broad- 
cast? 

6. Are related audio-visual materials available or suggested for use? 

The teacher should select programs which offer a promise of meeting 
the needs of the class. After he has investigated the program or series, he 
should select only the broadcasts that provide valuable and needed ex- 
periences. A teacher should never feel obliged to use a broadcast just 
because it is scheduled. 

Once a radio program has been selected, the teacher should assume 
definite responsibility for its carefully planned use in the classroom. 
While this is not always possible in the case of current events or news 
broadcasts, the day-by-day use of radio imposes definite utilization re- 
sponsibilities on the teacher, which in turn yield results in terms of in- 
creased interest and efficiency of learning. 

In general, five factors in connection with the use of radio in the class- 
room should be considered by the teacher: 

. Motivation. 

. Removal of barriers. 

. Effective listening. 

. Creation of an effective listening environment. 
5. Follow-up activities, 


Whoo he 


MOTIVATION 


The presence or absence of interest in learning is the greatest factor in 
success or failure in classroom achievement. One of the teacher's key 
responsibilities is to arouse interest and enthusiasm in the young learners 
under his direction, Knowing in advance the general nature of a broad- 
cast allows him to establish readiness for listening to it. The teacher can 
encourage the children: 


l. To discuss ideas and information they already have about the sub- 
ject. ‘ 


2. To reveal their curiosity about the subject of the broadcast by dis- 


cussing and listing things they are interested in knowing about or are 
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CALIFORNIA CAVALCADE ~ 


The broad n werk n 


“California Freeways” 


Fig. 10.3. What are “Freeways”? What are we interested in knowing about them? (Figs. 10.3-10.6 
courtesy of Los Angeles City Schools.) 


3. To report travel or reading experiences or information related to 
the forthcoming program which may create further interest in hearing it. 

When a study period—for example, in arithmetic—is ended suddenly 
and a radio program about geography is quickly turned on, without any 
Warning, many of the educational outcomes normally to be expected 
become impossible. 

A fundamental improvement in classroom procedure can be made by 
including activities which gain the pupils’ active interest in the work they 
are doing, In the absence of true pupil interest, little or no true learning 
can take place. Therefore, any motivational or interest-inciting activity 
which the teacher can plan in advance of the radio broadcast will increase 
learning outcomes. Such activities must have a direct bearing on the 


Subject of the broadcast. = 
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REMOVAL OF BARRIERS 


Since radio depends entirely on audio impressions, care must be ex- 
ercised in anticipating possible barriers to complete understanding of the 
content of the broadcast. 

Well-planned school radio programs capitalize on the teaching ma- 
terials that are present in the classroom. Since the subject of a school 
broadcast is known in advance from the preliminary descriptions that 
are distributed to the teacher, he should be familiar with the prelistening 
responsibilities they suggest. This point is exemplified in a study manual 
covering a series of geography broadcasts.’ The teacher is asked to have 
a physical map of North America available, The script is as follows: 


Narr. Now, let’s turn to another map, a physical map of the continent. This 
kind of map is colored to show the different heights of the land . . . from 
the flat prairies to the high mountains. Unroll the physical map of North 
America, please. 

MUSIC: UNROLL OF MAP 

Narr. Unroll those maps, everyone. And let’s have a look at the ups and 
downs of North America, 


The program continues with specific instructions to find the Laurentian 
Shield on the map: 


Narr. From the air, the Shield looks like a flatland broken by many rounded 
hills and thousands of lakes and swamps. 

TRAPPER. That’s where I go trapping, all right. I can tell you, you might as 
well say it’s water with land in between. 

Narr. Yes, most of the Laurentian Shield is the land of the canoe. Remember, 
though, it’s so big that it takes in almost any kind of weather. In the southern 
part, the weather is much like ours in Wisconsin . . . and if you go farther 
north, there’s cold weather and snow a good share of the year. In winter 
people travel by dog sled. And far up north, at the top of North America, it’s 
cold so much of the year the ground never thaws out and no trees can grow. 
This is the tundra or treeless plain where you find the reindeer grazing, and 


rie abe about the only people. Most of the Laurentian Shield, large as it is, 
isn't a very comfortable land to live in. 


Two prelistening responsibilities are evident here. (1) The pupils 
should be well acquainted with the physical map and its shaded areas, 
printed symbols, and place names. (2) Since the general subject of the 
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Fig. 10.4. The teacher describes the characters on the "Freeways" broadcast. 


broadcast is the geography of North America, key terms—‘shield,” 
“Laurentian Shield,” “tundra,” ete—should be studied beforehand. 

But specific advance information about broadcasts is sometimes not 
available. If this is the case, the teacher will do well to watch the lis- 
teners’ reactions. Unknown words, complex ideas that are explained too 
quickly or not sufficiently are often “recorded” as frowns, squints, and 
scowls, or just plain inattention. These are cues which point up the need 
for later clarifying discussion. 

The child who knows what to expect, who has had some preliminary 
study on the content of the program, whose interest has been alerted will 


listen with increased benefit. 


Wherever possible, preliminary preparations must be made prior to the 
actual school broadcast program. In the case of many well organized school 
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broadcast programs, mimeographed materials, study manuals or preliminary 
announcements are sent to teachers well in advance of the broadcast so that any 
maps, pictures, materials, or equipment may be assembled which will be re- 
ferred to then during the course of the broadcast proper. 

Before each broadcast, the teacher and pupils together studied and planned 
for the program. . . . Thus there was high interest evident.“ 


EFFECTIVE LISTENING 


In classroom study situations, “giving an assignment” is a time-tested 
practice. In using radio in the classroom there is danger in assuming that, 
because it is a new way of learning, careful planning is not necessary. 
This is not the case. 

In reading a chapter in a textbook, the pupil who has a clear, workman- 
like idea of what he wants to accomplish is more likely to realize his goal 
than the child who proceeds without a purpose. This is the case with the 
radio listener as well. The radio listener with a purpose will have a plan 
in mind. His search for information will be selective. He will be better 
able to attach significance to important points and discard less valuable 
ideas, 

Suggestions for listening may take varied forms. The teacher and the 
class may discuss and list purposes. When a series is being broadcast, 
the listening plan may be modified and improved by the children as the 
broadcast continues, 

Ada M. Super reports on the idea of making each child a “radio re- 
porter and critic”: 


In presenting the idea to the children, I found that it was necessary to discuss 
with them the various elements that constitute a radio program as well as the 
planning that they would be required to do if they were to reach any degree at 
efficiency as reporters. . . . 

Our next step was to set up a pattern for listening which took the form of 


an outline to be used as a guide. . h i i lanned by 
the children: guide. . . . The following outline was p. 


1. Title of the program. 

2. Review of story (author, synopsis, etc. ). 
3. Evaluation of the sound effects used. 

4. Evaluation of the music selected. 

5. Evidence of character building. 


: Gertrude Novokovsky and E, K. Weber, “Utilizing Radio in the Classroom: Increasing 
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Fig. 10.5. The children list their own listening purposes. 


6. Educational value of program. 
7. Emotional appeal of music or story, etc. 
8. Statement of reporter's opinion or reaction.’ 


The children should be encouraged to create their own listening pur- 
poses (Fig. 10.5). Pupils who do this are usually highly motivated while 
hearing a broadcast. 

As the children volunteer important questions they want answered, 
other pupils list these on the chalkboard. Such items as names of impor- 
tant people, facts, dates, places, uses, etc., become clues for listening. 
Whenever possible, the listeners themselves should plan their own ac- 
tivities, 

SSS, 


* Ada M, Super, “Oral and Written Communication,” See and Hear, November, 1948, 
Pp. 27 fF. 267 
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CREATION OF AN EFFECTIVE LISTENING ENVIRONMENT 


The schoolroom can be a very satisfactory place in which to listen to 
the radio. This, of course, necessitates enough receivers so that cach room 
will have ready access to the radio at exactly the time it is needed, The 
use of the auditorium or a radio listening area other than the classroom 
is not desirable. Teachers and pupils who have grown accustomed to the 
classroom as the place in which their day-to-day work is being done 
should be able to listen to the radio there. 

Ordinarily the area directly in front of the radio is most effective for 
hearing. This is true because sound waves that come directly from the 
loud-speaker are less distorted than if they first strike reflecting surfaces. 
An extension cord should be used in classrooms where the onl y outlet is 
in the back of the room, so that the children will not have to turn uncom- 
fortably to face the radio. It is desirable that the radio be placed so that 
all may hear easily as they sit in their usual places. 

By moving the radio to the front of the room and away from sound- 
reflecting surfaces (Fig. 10.6), good listening conditions can be provided 
without upsetting the entire classroom. In some cases, having the children 
arrange their seats in a shallow arc before the radio makes for better 
listening. 

The attitude of both children and teacher during the broadcast should 
encourage complete attention. Casual conversations should be elimi- 
nated. Complete attention should be fixed on listening. By his own atti- 
tude the teacher can help create an attentive listening attitude in the 
pupils. Interruptions should be discouraged. Some teachers put cardboard 
signs on the door during broadcasts: “Please—we are listening.” 

One of the most important functions of the teacher during a radio 
broadcast is to terminate a program that does not fit. Occasionally, in 
Spite of the most careful preliminary study and selection, an inappropri- 
ate program will come through. If that happens, turn it off. 


FOLLOW-UP ACTIVITIES 


The school radio broadcast is a learning experience—one of many 
such experiences. As such, it must be absorbed into the learning and 
project activities that are going on in the classroom. A radio program 


cannot provide maximum value if it is listened to and then left, regarded 
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Fig. 10.6. The radio is placed so that all can hear easily and give it their undivided attention. 


Follow-up opportunities which spring from radio listening are as 
humerous as the ideas of ingenious pupils and teachers. The extent to 
which a radio program requires follow-up activities is one good way of 
judging the effectiveness of the broadcast as such. Search for additional 
information, art activities, work in language skills, creation of student- 
Participation broadcasts, and reading research are only a few of the many 
Possible follow-up activities. 

One outgrowth of the “Afield with Ranger Mac” programs of the Wis- 
consin School of the Air took on more than school-wide significance, for it 
reached right out into the community (Fig. 10.7). There in coöperation 
with the forward-looking work done by the 4-H Clubs of the state: 

Wisconsin school children, many of them inspired by Ranger Mac, have 


Planted more than 7,000,000 trees in 214 school forest plots. One school pub- 
lishes a monthly nature magazine called “The Trailhitter.” Others have estab- 
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Fig. 10.7. This community project was radio-inspired. (Courtesy of University of Wisconsin Station WHA.) 


lished school museums, made vivariums, and in a variety of ways carried on 
the explorations of nature begun for them on the radio while “Afield with 
Ranger Mac.” More important than these activities, Ranger Mac believes, 1s 


“the training in the worth of their natural heritage that the children carry over 
into adulthood.” 


In another situation radio was a natural means of coordinating other 
types of school work. Mary Dale Steele reports that in Omaha radio 
production projects grew naturally out of field trips taken by secondary- 
school students. The student-written and -acted accounts of experiences 


during field trips to industries in Omaha became the basis for a series 
entitled “Everyday Science.” 


In the series, “Everyday Science,” we have found an opportunity to combine 
audio and visual education into real experiences. The trip to a packing house 
was the basis for Beware, Pink Meat, with packers and government inspectors 


"° Richard S. Milbauer, “Wisconsin School of the Air,” Amerika, U.S. Department of State, 


June, 1949, 
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Fig. 10.8. Many language arts skills are practiced in creating a mock broadcast. (Courtesy of Los 
Angeles City Schools.) 


appearing on the broadcast with the pupils. So You're Wearing a Rabbit grew 
out of a trip to the furrier who had trapped for twenty years in the Hudson 
Bay area, and had turned naturalist and author as well.” _ 


Still other types of follow-up activities growing out of school broadcasts 
have been described by Dorothy L. Gilmore, teacher at the Grant Ele- 
Mentary School in Tacoma, Washington. They include class-inspired 
speaking activities stressing tone quality, enunciation, diction, and poise 
which the students observe in the radio actors themselves during the 
broadcast. Here is an opportunity for any speech or language arts teacher 
to find good models of diction and enunciation. Miss Gilmore describes 
other effects of such activities: 


Perhaps one of the most outstanding examples of this creative activity in a 
radio project is found in the work of the sound effects “men.” For instance, in 
one of our fifth-grade “radio broadcasts” several boys created devices for sound 
effects, Our play was Hans Brinker and the Silver Skates, made suitable for this 
type of program by Gertrude Kinscella in Conrad's Magic Flight. One boy did 
a little research work and found in a science magazine a suggestion for making 


a Mary Dale Steele, “Radio: Omaha Pattern,” See and Hear, December, 1947, pp. 22 ff. 
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Fig. 10.9. “This is the way I'd tell a story over the radio.” Note how many of the children identify 
themselves with the situation. (Courtesy of Madison, Wisconsin, Public Schools.) 


the sound of skating on ice. Another boy produced a device for the effect of a 
cart rumbling over a rocky road.” 


Other carry-over activities follow school broadcast oat Pa 
Annie K. Odell describes how the listening habits which children attaine 
in school became apparent: 


The radio programs were so important to the children that they asked oe 
mothers to tune in on the same programs they were hearing in school. This, 0 
course, brought the home and school closer together. k 

I cannot enumerate the many ways radio has helped to enrich the lessons 
taught in the classroom. Children become better listeners and keener observers. 


™ Dorothy L. Gilmore, “Radio . . . as a Teaching Aid,” See and Hear, January, 1948, 
p. 25. 
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The radio stimulates them to do extra work and creates in them an urge to do 
some worth-while, out-of-school listening. Certainly the use of the radio made 
the children’s school work a more fascinating, living challenge.” 


When school broadcast programs are planned by capable teachers and 
subject specialists and are executed by skilled radio technicians and 
actors, a new area of instructional materials is revealed to both classroom 
teacher and pupils. In more and more schools radio programs are sched- 
uled for release so as to have maximum effectiveness in terms of the school 


child and his needs. 


SELECTING A RADIO RECEIVER 
Until recently amplitude modulation (AM) radio receivers were almost 
universally used. Today, however, increasing numbers of frequency 
modulation (FM) receivers are being used, and many school broad- 
casters have added FM or shifted from AM to FM. 


Frequency modulation, or FM, has become a useful tool in education, on 
both the broadcasting and receiving ends. The Federal Communications Com- 
mission has reserved 20 FM channels for non-commercial educational use, 
thereby making it possible for schools to put their own stations on the air. 
There are approximately 100 such educational stations on the air in addition 
to some 640 commercial FM stations. 

As the result of these stations and the more ready availability of broadcast 
time for educational programs, schools are turning to FM reception. In con- 
gested city areas having a high local interference level, FM gives a static-free 
signal. In rural schools which formerly got interference from lightning, at- 
mospheric disturbances, “high lines,” transformers, electric fences, and other 
types of man-made static, FM gives clear reception. 

Engineers predict that, because of the similarity of the transmission char- 
acteristics and requirements of FM and TV, these two media will be closely 
linked in the future development of the radio arts.“ 


A most important development in FM is the steadily decreasing price 
at which a high-fidelity receiver can be secured for classroom use. Such 
sets as that shown in Fig. 10.10 indicate the type of equipment currently 
available, 

Much discussion surrounds comparisons of AM and FM receiving sets 
———— 

a Annie K, Odell, “Radio and Nature Study,” See and Hear, March, 1949, p. 22. 

From statement made in 1952 by Harold Engel, Division of Radio Education, Uni- 
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for schoolroom use. One acknowledged weakness of FM—namely, the 
short range of the FM signal, usually 75 to 100 miles—is being overcome 
through network or relay stations. Several states—New York, Indiana, 
Wisconsin, and Minnesota—have planned state-wide networks (in three 
states they are virtually completed) which call for booster stations to 
relay FM signals to make complete state-wide coverage possible. 

What characteristics make FM radio receivers desirable? As Engel 
said, FM reception is not affected by electrical interference or static in- 
duced by cither natural causes or man-made electrical equipment. FM 
reception is not impaired by nearby 
high-tension power lines, large elec- 
trically driven machinery, electrical 
storms, or other  static-producing 
phenomena. Briefly, this is due to 
the fact that a basic similarity exists 
between AM carrier signals and the 
“signals” emanating from power 
lines, electrical storms, electric mo- 
tors, etc. Hence the average AM re- 
ceiver detects and amplifies either 

Me HG. AW radio wih aiun OC both of these types of signals, 
speaker. (Courtesy of RCA Victor.) whereas FM receivers detect and 

amplify only FM signals. 

An even greater reason for the increasing use of FM is the fact that 
broadcasting licenses give greater leeway to FM than to AM stations. 
Almost all the AM radio channels are assigned to powerful commercial 
stations. There are more “open” FM bands, however, which means more 
time “on the air” for educational use. No longer is it necessary for educa- 
tional programs to curtail the time of broadcast because of competition 
from commercial sources, The more efficient FM receiving sets and the 
decrease in their price are two hopeful signs for schools that are con- 
templating equipping each classroom with high-fidelity radios. 

Selecting a radio should be a codperative project for the radio expert 
and the classroom teacher. It is their responsibility to see that the pro- 
grams come into the classroom and that they can be heard with sufficient 
volume and without annoying interference. Classroom radios should be 
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Although no detailed descriptions of radio receivers will be given here, 
the following criteria for selecting suitable classroom radios are suggested: 
(1) Until either AM or FM school broadcast facilities become universal, 
a combination AM-FM receiver should be chosen. (2) A low-cost set 
should be considered only if it offers high-fidelity tone reproduction, 
simplicity of operation, good volume, self-contained antenna, light weight, 
and operational safety. Fortunately several AM-FM radio receivers are 
now available which combine high-quality performance and low cost. 


LOCAL SCHOOL RADIO FACILITIES 

In the vanguard of the efforts being made to overcome the traditional 
problem of timing the school broadcast exactly when it is needed is that 
of the Cleveland Radio Plan. School broadcast programs originate through 
FM facilities owned by the school board, and transcriptions are immedi- 
ately made of each broadcast. Thus the programs can be rebroadcast 
again and again at the teachers’ request. In the case of such broadcasts 
the general public need not be considered. Rather, once the classroom 
teacher has listened to the original program, she has an opportunity to 
bring it to the attention of her pupils by asking that a transcription of 
it be broadcast. 

The creation of school radio facilities need not be confined to large 
cities. Radio station WNAS" is an example of what can be accomplished 
in a small community (see Fig. 10.11). 

WNAS is a low-power FM noncommercial educational station owned 
by the public-school system of New Albany, Indiana. It is considered a 
teaching tool for the city schools. The Department of Audio-Visual In- 
struction has the responsibility for its successful operation from the tech- 
nical and educational standpoints. 

Although many teachers and supervisors have assumed responsibility 
for the production of regularly scheduled programs, the students operate 
the equipment, do the announcing, and write and direct their own shows. 
No adult has any part in over half of the “live” shows, except to proofread 
the Scripts for possible errors. A great number of the broadcasts are un- 
rehearsed; even first-grade students are used. 

The station’s student staff consists of two workshops of twenty care- 


* Vernon McKown, The Story of WNAS, Pupil Radio Station for New Albany, Indiana, 
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Fig. 10.11. Top, left: Students actually helped finance and now run WNAS, Top, right: Librarians and 
grade-school children broadcast a literary quiz show over WNAS. Junior-high-school book circulation 
has doubled. Lower, left: A high-school senior operates the controls of station WNAS. Lower, right: The 
school band records a broadcast for WNAS. (Courtesy of New Albany, Indiana, City Schools.) 


fully chosen seniors who meet during the two hours WNAS is on the air 
each day, 

The station makes no attempt to compete on a professional level with 
the ten commercial stations in its coverage area. Its programs have been 
well received. The 10-watt station has been heard as far away as thirty 
miles, has regular listeners twelve miles away, and covers fairly ade- 
quately a population area of half a million people. 

Station WNAS is a dramatic “follow-up activity” growing out of the 
interest shown by teachers, pupils, and community in education by radio. 


EVALUATING EDUCATIONAL BROADCASTS 


For the classroom teacher contemplating the selection, use, and me- 


chanical aspects of radio programs, the following check list of evaluating 
276 criteria is offered; 
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y 


For the Teacher 


1. Am I aware of school radio broadcast sources?” 
a. Offered through NBC, CBS, ABC, Mutual. 
b. Offered through state and regional channels. 
c. Originating in nearby cities. 
2, Have I selected the best school broadcasts that are in my school’s range of 
reception? Consider such points as the following: 
a. Does the school broadcast create a useful learning experience? 
b. Are teachers’ manuals or scripts available in advance? If not, is it possible 
to secure scripts after the broadcast? 
3. Have I assumed full responsibility for planning the effective use of the school 
broadcast? 
a. Have I studied the teachers’ manual or, if possible, the script itself? 
b. Have I conducted motivational activities prior to the broadcast? 
. Have I helped the pupils understand their purposes in listening? 
. Have I planned on how to remove possible barriers to instruction? 
. Have I carefully arranged for the most effective listening in my own 
classroom? 
f Did I encourage follow-up discussion? 
g. Have I thoroughly investigated all the opportunities for child-centered 
follow-up activities in art, language arts, field trips, etc.? 
. Have I appraised the effectiveness of the broadcast in terms of the learning 
needs of my children? 
a. Was socially desirable information included in the broadcast which the 
group needed for further learning in connection with the school work? 
b. Did the broadcast encourage and make provision for listener participa- 
tion? 
c. Were illustrations clear-cut and included in the background experiences 
of the learners? 
d. Did the program help inspire follow-up activities? 


a0 


@ 


A 


For the Pupil 


l. Was the radio broadcast interesting to me? Why? 

2. Was I able to hear the broadcast clearly and distinctly? 

3. Did I do my best to contribute ideas in the discussion after th 
a 


* Federal Security Agency, U.S. Office of Education, Educational Radio Script and Tran- 
scription Exchange, Federal Radio Education Committee, Washington, D.C., Radio Script 
Catalog, 5th ed., 105 pp.; supplement ( mimeo.), 1950, 17 pp. Radio scripts of outstanding 
education programs are available for loan. Copies of single scripts may be kept for three 
Weeks and a series for four weeks. There is no expense to the borrower except for the return 

Y insured parcel post. Scripts from the “American Democracy at Work” broadcast, “Health 


ai Sie Pe a s E 
nd Nutrition, ‘American History,” etc., are available. 
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4. Did I do my part in helping arrange projects and participate in them follow- 
ing the broadcast? 


SUMMARY 


Radio school broadcasts as they are currently planned and executed 
have many advantages. They make available master teaching techniques 
to all the schools in the reception area. They enable the combined think- 
ing of many specialists to be made available to the one-room rural school 
at the end of the most remote township road. Through them, inspiring 
classroom teaching techniques can be made an integral part of the day 
by-day teaching procedure. Most important, they are learning experiences 
in which pupils can participate with interest and profit. 

To be of maximum benefit, school radio programs must be carefully 
selected by the teacher in terms of their usefulness in meeting the learn- 
ers’ needs. Good utilization practices include careful selection: prelim- 
inary planning, discussion, and other activities in which pupils get ready 
for the broadcast; provision of good listening situations; and finally an 
opportunity for follow-up discussion and other activities. 

Modern school broadcasts can be a modern genie for the teacher who 
selects appropriate programs for the classroom. 


Suggested Activities 


1. Interview persons engaged in educational radio work to discover: 
a. The nearest sources of educational broadcast programs. 
b. Where the effective use of radio in the classroom may be observed. 
c Listings of current classroom broadcasts. 
d. Where equipment may be seen in use or on display. 
2. Investigate the means of recording current radio programs for future use in 
the classroom. 


3. Plan for the use of a radio program in a specific teaching situation. Consider 
such things as: 
a. The characteristics of radio which make it particularly useful as a leam- 
ing experience. 
b. The teacher's res 
classroom. 


c. The responsibilities of the pupils before, during, and after the broadcast. 
278 d. Arranging the listening environment. 


ponsibilities in using a radio program effectively in the 
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e. Encouraging children to develop ideas for follow-up activities and as- 
sume responsibility for executing them. 
4, Get a local dealer to explain combination AM-FM radio receivers. 
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“Our school is on the Cassville road, twenty miles from Neilton. But 
today a great scientist was in our room to tell us about the atom and 
atomic energy. It was very interesting.” 

Had an international authority on atomic energy actually visited this 
remote rural school? Yes, but not in person. Through a recording his 
voice, his enthusiasm, and his authoritative information had been brought 
to the children in a school 2800 miles from California, the home of this 
great scientist. 

In another classroom in a nearby community: “Today we listened to 
Alexander Graham Bell. I stood so near I could hear the first words ever 
to travel over the telephone. It was thrilling... .” 

An enthusiasm for reading and for doing simple research was kindled 
in these learners as they listened to an amazing dramatization of truth 
and information about a great inventor's triumph, the development of 
the telephone. 

Through records and transcriptions a new world of experience can be 
brought to any school in the country. They can be used whenever the 
teacher believes that an audio-learning experience is essential to the 
progress of school work. : 

It is not surprising that since World War II thousands of new audio 
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—have found their way into our classrooms. They are electronic devices. 
But they are more than that. The record and transcription player can 
bring real-life documentations of utterances and events into any class- 
room. 

More valuable is the pupil interest which surrounds the use of record- 
ings and transcriptions. This is probably due to the fact that much of our 
traditional school work has been carried on without the benefit of sound. 


WHAT ARE EDUCATIONAL RECORDINGS? 

Educational recordings are sources of information that are comparable 
to books and other means of bringing information to the attention of 
learners, Educational recordings present their information through audio 
imagery. This information may be mechanically inscribed on traditional 
recordings, on electrical or instantaneous transcriptions, or on long, nar- 
row ribbons of tape. In each case the practical purpose is to capture 
original sound and preserve it for later use. 

Today the teacher who is investigating recorded information may find 
it in the form of ordinary phonograph records with which he has had long 
acquaintance. These records rotate 78 times per minute and can be played 
on an ordinary phonograph; their length varies from 8 to 6 minutes for 
one side, and their diameter from 6 to 12 inches.’ 

Transcriptions are similar to phonograph records except that they allow 
for more economical use of the transcribed material. Transcription disks 
rotate at slower speeds, are larger, and consequently “hold” longer pro- 
gtams. Transcriptions first came into wide use for radio rebroadcast pur- 
poses. Carefully rehearsed radio programs are recorded and listened to, 
edited or corrected as necessary, and finally broadcast. These radio pro- 
grams can be duplicated by making transcripts of the original. The 
transcriptions can be sent long distances and to many radio stations for 
rebroadcast, 

Today schools use transcriptions which may origi 
for radio broadcasting, for the material on them very often lends itself 
well to school use. Hence radio transcriptions are rapidly becoming a 


rich source of school learning material. 
Transcriptions vary in size from 14 to 18 inches. The 16-inch is the 


nally have been made 


id ‘ Because long-playing records at other speeds such as 45 r.p.m., etc., are not yet closely 
identified with educational materials, they are not discussed here. 
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2 


Fig. 11.1 Three forms of recording thirty minutes of material: (1) 78 r.p.m. recordings; (2) transcrip- 
tion; (3) tape recording. 


most commonly used size, carrying approximately 15 minutes of program 
material on each side. As a basis of comparison, a 16-inch double-face 
transcription provides approximately as much material as do three double- 
face 12-inch records of the older and more traditional type. Extensive 
developments in the use of transcriptions in radio broadcasting have led 
to improvements in materials and techniques which are today being en- 
joyed by schools. 

Still another type of recording that is being increasingly used is made 
on a long tape that is coated with metallic oxide. This type of recording 
offers economy of cost, ease of handling, permanence, and freedom from 
wear, dust, and other deteriorating factors which are characteristic of 
records and transcriptions. ; 

Tape recordings may be made originally in the school or from ja 
programs or from “on the spot” current events situations. They vary in 
playing time from 15 minutes to one hour depending on the make of the 
machine, the size of the spool, and the speed with which the tape is run 
through the machine. The various kinds of record, transcription, and 

282 tape machines will be discussed later, as will their use in teaching. 
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In using records, transcriptions, and tape recordings, the teacher is 
primarily concerned with the information they contain and with the op- 
portunities thus offered for realizing educational goals. 


CHARACTERISTICS OF EDUCATIONAL RECORDINGS 

All the advantages already ascribed to the use of radio in the classroom 
apply to educational recordings. That this is true is seen in the fact that 
today increasing numbers of outstanding school broadcasts are available 
as records, transcriptions, or tape recordings. However, there are four 
characteristics which make educational recordings particularly valuable 
as teaching materials. 

1. Educational recordings can bring the utterances and ideas of politi- 
cally or socially important persons into any classroom. 

The goal of every teacher is to bring living experiences to his pupils. 
Opportunities to do this vary with subject areas and with the school and 
its facilities. In the lower grades it is comparatively easy to provide the 
children with learning opportunities which they can see, examine, listen 
to, or even participate in. In the higher grades, first-hand experiences may 
be more difficult to incorporate into study situations. History takes place 
in the past. Science often involves learning experiences which are in- 
accessible. Geography calls for the study of distant peoples and places. 
In these cases the teacher must search for a means of creating a living or 
almost lifelike experience for the children. In well-planned and carefully 
created transcriptions the modern teacher sees his opportunity. 

In the days of Abraham Lincoln, only a select few could attend a 
presidential inauguration. When the Union Pacific Railroad was com- 
pleted, the only ideas which people of that day could have of that great 
event were gained by reading the accounts written by the few who were 
there. Even with today’s radio reporting, a current events broadcast is of 
the moment and then gone forever—unless the words and sounds have 
been recorded on records, transcriptions, or tape. 

Imagine how students would feel if, when they study the causes and 
effects of the Civil War, they could hear the Gettysburg Address just as 
it was spoken, if they could listen to the Lincoln-Douglas debates. Un- 
fortunately, we do not have these learning materials, but we do have 
recordings of the major events of World War II. Educational recordings 
Can today bring into the classroom the actual voice of a famous news 
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analyst as he broadcast on September 8, 1939: “Great Britain went to 
war against Germany today, 25 years and 80 days from the time she 
entered the War of 1914 against the same enemy. France is expected to 
follow suit within the next few hours.” 

The sound of the voice which first announced this news makes an 
almost indelible impression in one’s memory. The intonation, the terse- 
ness, the slow pace of speaking which characterized this announcement 
have been captured forever through the medium of modern recording 
devices. 

Through educational recordings the highlights of the events leading 
up to the successful culmination of that war are available for use in any 
history class in the country. The voices of the great personalities of that 
day—Churchill, Eisenhower, Willkie, Franklin D. Roosevelt—have been 
recorded and can be heard by every learner, Through recordings Presi- 
dent Roosevelt’s own voice can speak to today’s students and to those of 
tomorrow: 


Yesterday, December 7, 1941, a date which will live in infamy, the United 
States of America was suddenly and deliberately attacked by naval and air 
forces of the empire of Japan. The attack yesterday on the Hawaiian Islands 
has caused severe damage to American naval and military forces. I regret to 
tell you that very many American lives have been lost. With confidence in our 
armed forces, with the unending determination of all our people, we will gain 
the inevitable triumph, so help us God.’ 


Truly such materials of instruction as this will take on added impor- 
tance as time passes. Students in 2000 a.p. will be able to study and listen 
to the leaders of today. 


2, Barriers of time, place, and distance are overcome by the use of 
educational recordings. l 

The teacher of a junior-high-school social studies class overheard a 
pupil say, “I wish we could get the person who wrote this book to stop 
in and explain himself to us. I have lots of questions Td like to ask him.” 

Although a discussion with someone who lives and works across the 


? Elmer Davis, “Great Britain Enters the War,” newscast September 3, 1939—“I Can 
rear I Now,” Columbia Master Works, Edward R. Murrow and Fred W. Friendly, the 
chraniete of the war and the years of crisis told by the men who made history. 

P resident Franklin D. Roosevelt, “Declaration of War,” December 8, 1941—“I Can 
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Pacific Ocean cannot be arranged, it is possible to bring his voice and 
ideas to students in this country through recordings. 

Recently the Washington, D.C., schools and the U.S. Office of Educa- 
tion arranged for authorities to describe the countries they knew a great 
deal about. Dr. Horace Polman, who spent a lifetime studying the people 
of India, recorded his impressions of those people.’ In twelve minutes he 
gave what he considered important information about them. In recorded 
form his words and ideas, based on many years of study and experience, 
can be “played back” in any classroom. 

Similar recordings provide information on China related by Pearl Buck; 
the people of the Philippines are described by Carlos Romulo, former 
Resident Commissioner of the islands. In recordings, people throughout 
the world can speak to American children in their own classrooms. 

3. The thinking, planning, and creative skill of experts can be consoli- 
dated in educational recordings. 

It has been said that if the men who knew could always speak through 
the mouths of men who can talk, far more ideas would be revealed to 
people all over the world. The research scientist is best able to explain 
his subject, but too often he is too busy or too inaccessible to be of much 
assistance in solving problems of classroom instruction. By bringing to- 
gether the authority on a subject, the creative writer, the radio technician, 
and the student of educational method, unique and effective teaching 
recordings have been produced. 

On the campus of a great midwestern university, a group of researchers 
and educators recently developed a new audio technique for teaching 
basic language sounds. Now, through the medium of educational record- 
ings, this effective phonic system is being taken into the classrooms in 
every state. Native-speaking people come, via recordings, bringing an 
authentic, interesting, and, if necessary, repetitious pattern of foreign- 
language pronunciation to the learners. 

Readings of great literary works, both prose and poetry, have been 
recorded as a project of the National Council of Teachers of English. 
_ 

*“The People of India,” recording No. F164, 13 min., 33% r.p.m., for sale or loan; Catalog 


of Radio Recordings, Federal Radio Education Committee, Washington, D.C., p. 41. 

® National Council of Teachers of English, 211 W. 68th St., Chicago, Ill. Such poets 
as Robert Frost and Vachel Lindsay record their own poems. $1.75 per record; Frost, $2.75 
Per record, Masterpieces of Literature albums, including Basil Rathbone readings of 21 


Poems, are $5.90 per album, 
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Now the most famous works of English and American poets, recited by 
qualified personalities of the stage or literature, can be listened to and 
appreciated by children all over the United States. 

4. The teacher has complete control of the planning and use of educa- 
tional recordings. 

Educational recordings are available to teachers as records (78 r.p.m.), 
transcriptions (33% r.p.m.), or on tape (reels are 5 to 7 inches in diam- 
eter). Hence the recording is as flexible an instrument of instruction as 
the traditionally used textbook. If the recording is owned by the school, 
or even if it is on loan, the teacher can decide when it will be used. Thus, 
although originally scheduled for Wednesday at 10:00, the recording 
can be played at another time, if for any reason it appears desirable to 
the teacher. 

The rapid increase in the number of educational recordings produced 
and the unique patterns of distribution of audio-learning materials which 
are currently being developed (see page 280) work to the advantage of 
the teacher. The producers and distributors of these materials are in- 
creasingly realizing that the teacher must have complete control of such 
material if it is to be used at the moment of greatest effectiveness—when 
the children need the audio experience and want to have it. 


USING EDUCATIONAL RECORDINGS 


Many radio programs are recorded. The use of these recordings in 


school may closely parallel the use of radio broadcasts discussed above on 
pages 261-278, 


Teaching responsibilities involved in the use of recorded learning ma- 
terials have many forms. In a Georgia state committee project, an almost 
entirely new method of reading poetry was established by means of a 
series of recordings on choral reading: 


The pupils of the fifth grade in Horace Mann School and their teacher, Miss 

Mae OBrien, have worked out a way of reading poetry so that all of them 

can enjoy it together. It doesn’t take a long time either. They are going to read 

together now. Before the next few minutes are over, each one will have shared 

in the reading of a poem, No, it isn’t magic. The first verse they are going to 

read is an old, old one, probably as old as “Jack and Jill,” maybe older, because 

we don’t know how old “Jack and Jill” really is. The verse is called “John Cook 
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whole group will answer. The answer is called a refrain because the pupils 
keep saying the same words over and over again. 

Miss O’Brien. John Cook had a little grey mare 

Wuote Grove. Hee haw hum 

Miss O’Brien. Her back stood up and her bones were bare 
Wuo.Le Group. Hee haw hum 

Miss O’Brien. John Cook was riding up Shooter's bank 
Wuote Group. Hee haw hum 

Miss O’Brien. And there his nag did kick and prank 

Wuote Group. Hee haw hum 

Miss O’Brten. John Cook was riding up Shooter’s hill 
Wuote Group. Hee haw hum 

Miss O’BrreN. And his mare fell down and made her will 
WuoLE Group. Hee haw hum 

Miss O’Brien. The saddle and bridle she laid on the shelf 
Wuo.e Group. Hee haw hum 

Miss O’Brien. If you want any more you can sing it yourself 
Wuote Group. Hee haw hum.° 


An audio experience such as this not only serves to bring a new pattern 
to teacher and pupil but creates a pattern which the teacher can alter as 
he devises further and different experiences in choral reading. The child 
finds pleasure and confidence in participating in this kind of audio ex- 
perience. He likes the idea of imitating the words and inflections he hears. 
Following this recording, the teachers encouraged the children to read 
and select poems which they then arranged in parts for choral speaking. 
As this proceeded, the teachers slowly withdrew from reading, until 
finally all the lines were being read by groups of pupils, with solo parts 
read by individual children. 

In other situations the nature of the recorded material may call for an 
entirely different utilization technique. The following excerpt from a 
recorded explanation of the atom is designed for high-school students and 
makes desirable the use of accompanying printed materials: 


Everything in the world is made of atoms, your hands, the ring on your 
finger, the mashed potatoes, the hardest steel and the lightest gas. Of the 
ninety-six basic kinds of atoms, one of the heaviest is the Uranium atom. Let’s 
by to get an idea of just how small it is. In the pamphlet before you find the 
SS 


“Effie G. Bathurst Phonograph Records as an Aid to Learning in Rural Elementary 
; Education Department, Albany, 1943, 
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letter “i” and look at the dot. How many atoms do you suppose would be in a 
chunk of Uranium metal the size of that dot over the “i”? Well, there would be 
as many as there are people in this room, and in all America, and in all China, 
plus the 400,000,000 in India, and the Russians, and all the people in the world. 
Yes, there would be that many atoms in your little speck of Uranium the size of 
a dot over an “i.” But wait, that’s only a small fraction. Actually, there would 
be one billion times that many—there would be 2,550,000 trillion atoms in that 
little dot.’ 


Because of the complexity of the subject being described, a manual of 
pictures and diagrams is supplied with the recording. The visualization 
is referred to as the need arises: 


We can see then that to determine the atomic weight of an atom just add the 
number of its protons to the number of its neutrons and that’s it. Glance at the 
Helium atom again, in figure 2. Note the number of protons and the number 


of neutrons, add them together and that’s the atomic weight of helium. Simple, 
isn’t it?® : 


When the recorded experience is of such a nature that visualization is 
needed for complete understanding, it is the teacher’s responsibility to 
supply it (Fig. 11.2). In some cases this visualization takes the form of 
the printed page. In others, simple chalkboard directions or diagrams, 
charts, or tackboard displays of selected pictures may be used. 

In some educational recordings the plan of use is put into the original 
script and recorded as a preliminary listening experience. The audio de- 
scription of the story of Colonel George Goethals and the building of the 
Panama Canal is an example. The teacher is asked to listen to the re- 
corded background information, the use guide, and the dramatization 
itself, all before playing the recordings for the children. The purposes of 


the transcribed dramatization of Colonel Goethals’ struggles in building 
the canal are enumerated: 


` To help your students understand that great deeds have been accomplished 

y men and women who've had the courage and determination, the will to do, 
whether their struggle has been against nature or just the doubters who have 
said it can’t be done. 


The second purpose—this dramatization can help give your students the 
1 The Lewellen Club, “Wh: 


min., 12 inches, Lewellen Clu 
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Fig. 11.2. Learners visualize foreign-language words and phrases as they hear and imitate the re- 
corded models spoken by a native expert. (Courtesy of Business Screen Magazine.) 


appreciation of the importance of the Panama Canal and of the difficulties 
that had to be overcome by the men who built it” 


The teacher is told more about his responsibilities as the audio-guide 
Continues: 


The class should be prepared for listening if students are to receive full value 
from the recording. They should know why they are listening and what they 
are listening for, Suggestions given here and in the next section, pre-listening 
activities, will help prepare students for the transcribed lesson. You may want 
to use part or all of the suggestions depending upon how much background 
Your students already have. And remember, if you miss any part of the audio- 


oe 
x School Guild Theater Series, “Dividing a Continent,” 33% r.p.m., Training Aids, Inc., 
4 Beverly Blvd., Los Angeles, Calif. 
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guide, you may repeat it by simply returning the needle. Now here are some of 
the names of people and places that will be mentioned in the dramatization, 
We will give them slowly so that you may write them down: 


Colonel George W. Goethals. Spelled G-o-e-t-h-a-l-s. Webster's pronunci- 
ation is go’thalz. Colonel George W. Goethals, “W” for Washington. 

President Theodore Roosevelt (repeated). 

Ferdinand de Lesseps (repeated). The French engineer who built the 
Suez Canal and later started the Panama Canal. 


Some of the places which will be mentioned are: 


The Isthmus of Panama. 
Culebra Cut, now called Gaillard Cut. 
Gatun, the name of a town, a lake and one set of locks. 


You may want to put these words on the blackboard so that the class can see 
them as well as hear them. As background for the listening, students might 
review briefly the geography of Panama and events that led up to America’s 
decision to build the Canal. Some of this information is given in the first part 
of this drama so you will not need to spend much time in review. Pictures or 
slides about the Canal or Panama will add interest to the subject." 


There are still other suggestions for helping students get the most out of 
the recording. Before the story begins, they are alerted to their responsi- 
bilities by the following directions: 


Write down the questions as we read them. Here’s the first question. If you 
cant write it down word for word, just take down the key words. 

From the standpoint of geography: and problems in engineering, why was 
building the Panama Canal such a difficult job? 

Here’s the second one: Colonel Goethals said, “The Canal will build itself, 
if we handle the men.” Here’s the question: What problems does Colonel 
Goethals find in handling the workmen? How does he solve them?" 


Following these instructions the dramatization itself is played. F inally 
the degree to which the listeners learned is evaluated by means of a true- 
false test also recorded as part of the listening experience: 


Listen carefully. All set? Here we go: 
1. The French company built a canal across Nicaragua. 
2. Colonel Goethals was a United States Army Engineer. 
3. Colonel Goethals spent much time listening to the complaints of the work- 
men. 
1 Ibid. 
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4, Colonel Goethals was the kind of a man who directed most of the canal 
work from a desk. 

5. The Canal took three years to build. 

6. Only a few lives were lost during the building of the Canal. 

7, The project cost about $10,000,000." 

Essential steps in the effective use of audio-learning materials have 
been enumerated in the above illustrations. The teacher’s responsibilities 
for prelistening, vocabulary study, assignments, follow-up discussion, 
evaluation of learning through testing, discussion, and pupil-centered 
follow-up activities are as important in using audio-learning materials as 


in any other learning experience. 


SOURCES OF RECORDS AND TRANSCRIPTIONS 

Recorded materials for the classroom are available in three forms: the 
78 r.p.m. record, the 33% r.p.m. transcription, and the magnetic tape 
recording. 

Recorded learning materials may be created as original audio ex- 
periences designed specifically for school use, as transcriptions of school 
radio programs, or as on-the-spot records of events useful in formal 
learning situations. Records of each type are released daily and constitute 
an ever-increasing source of valuable material for school use. 

In some cases, educational recordings are available from state boards 
of education. For example, because school radio broadcasts cannot reach 
a large section of the state, the Minnesota Department of Education ex- 
perimented with magnetic tape recording as a means of making audio 
materials of instruction available to over 3000 schools in the state. Since 
magnetic tape was found to be a high-fidelity, low-cost, and mechanically 
efficient recording medium, it was made the basis of the recording plan 
announced by Minnesota in 1949. Under this plan, dozens of specific 
broadcasts have been transcribed on tape as master copies, and from 
them any school in the state may make a duplicate to be retained per- 
Manently in its own collection. 

A similar service to that provided in Minnesota is now offered by WHA, 
the University of Wisconsin state radio station at Madison; by the U.S. 
Office of Education Record and Transcription Service; and by increas- 
ie 
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ing numbers of commercial audio-ed- 
ucational materials distributors. 

The source list on pages 549-554 
shows the variety of recorded educa- 
tional materials now available that 
may be secured through purchase or 
on loan. Among them each teacher 
will find proved and educationally ef- 
fective records and transcriptions for 
his subject responsibility. 


SELECTING PLAYBACK 
EQUIPMENT 
Perhaps one problem still confront- 

ing the teacher is to persuade the 
proper officials to buy the kind of ma- 
chine and materials that will make it 
possible to provide worth-while audio 
experiences in his classroom. Fortu- 
nately many good playback machines 
are on the market today. 


“Voices of Yesterday, Educational Services, 
1702 K St., N.W., Washington, D.C. This is a 
list of educational recordings on magnetic tape. 
The titles include “Grover Cleveland,” “Wil- 
liam McKinley,” “Thomas Edison,” “Woodrow 
Wilson,” “Jane Addams,” and “Marconi, 
among others. This is a new development in re- 
leasing earlier 16-inch 33% r.p.m, transcriptions 
in tape form; the cost is $4.50 per 15-minute 
program. 


Fig. 11.3. Playback equipment is designed 
for the variety of uses called for in a classroom 
in terms of the school's budget ability. 

Top: Newcomb Dual Speed 78-33 playback 
incorporating simplicity and efficiency with low 
price. (Courtesy of Newcomb Audio Products 
Co.) Center: Audio-Master for 33, 45, and 78 
r.p.m. records up to 173 inches. (Courtesy of 
Audio-Master Corp.) Bottom: Califone, which 
has three speeds and allows for above- and 
below-normal turntable speed corrections. 
(Courtesy of Califone Corporation.) 


Even casual acquaintance with recording equipment shows that a two- 
speed turntable, 78 and 33% r.p.m., is desirable. Listening to records or 
transcriptions as they are being played provides an opportunity to detect 
noises in the mechanism proper, or surface sounds which interfere with 
audibility. A good turntable operates without sounds or noises which will 
compete with the material being played. 

Consideration should be give to the reputation and service facilities of 
the dealer from whom the playback equipment is purchased. Reputable 
dealers are only too anxious to demonstrate what well-constructed, high- 
quality record players can do. Aside from this, the price of the equipment 
may be the determining factor. Most important of all, however, is the 
reputation of the dealer for giving prompt service and for guaranteeing 
the quality of the equipment he is selling to the school, Typical playbacks 
are shown in Fig. 11.3. 


THE LISTENING ENVIRONMENT 

The use of audio instruction materials should be possible in the usual 
classroom, Seating arrangements should be flexible. The speaker should 
be moved away from reflecting surfaces such as large table tops and bare 
walls. Wall surfaces which cause undue reflection of sound should be 
covered with acoustical material or draperies. The speaker should be 
placed so that an imaginary line could be drawn from the center of its 
face, and at right angles to its surface, directly to the ears of most of the 
listeners. This means that the children should sit as directly as possible 
in front of the speaker, Experimentation will indicate the best place for it. 


CARE OF RECORDS 
Mechanical improvements have been built rapidly into school play- 
back equipment. The old-time, heavy pickup arms which did great harm 
6 records, particularly the softer vinylite type, have been replaced by 
improved, high-fidelity tone arms which barely brush the styli across the 
surface of the records, The teacher should make sure that the pickup 
arm is placed on the record very carefully each time it is played. The 
needle or stylus should never be dropped on the delicate surface of the 
record, for this will cause damage and produce a “clacking” sound when 
the record is played. 


Recorded materials are likely to pick up dust. Since this produces 293 
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abrasion, records and recordings must be kept clean. A record brush 
made of hair should be obtained and the surface of the record should be 
brushed before each playing. The simple fact of handling records by 
grasping the outer edge instead of putting the entire hand on the surface 
will keep dust, fingerprints, and lint from the surface. Care in handling 
and using records and transcriptions will give a higher quality of listen- 
ing materials over a longer period of time. 


EVALUATION 


The use of educational recordings in teaching is justified only when 
greater reality, interest, vividness, authenticity, and learning result be- 
cause of them. In each area of school work, audio materials must be 
evaluated in terms of such outcomes. Hence it is desirable that, following 
a recorded learning experience, the teacher and pupil evaluate what has 
happened. Since using recorded materials of instruction is very similar 
to using radio in the classroom, the questions on page 277 are applicable 
for evaluation. The following, however, are specific criteria for evaluating 


by both teacher and pupil. 


For the Teacher 


l. Did the recorded material provide learning experiences which could not 
have been provided more easily with traditional materials? 
2. Am I acquainted with all the sources of audio materials in my subject area? 
3. Did I carefully preaudit the material I used? 
4. Did I give attention to such factors as acoustics, seating arrangement, loca- 
tion of the speaker, and volume, while the record was being played? 
5. Did I adequately prepare students for this listening activity by: 
a. Outlining vocabulary problems? 
b. Telling them what they were expected to accomplish? 
c. Encouraging discussion in which they could show their interest? ; 
6. Did I encourage follow-up activities such as discussion and self-evaluation 
through testing? 
7. Did I encourage follow-up projects such as reading, simple research, crea- 
tive art expression, creative dramatic expression, etc.? 


For the Pupil 


itz Could I hear well enough to understand the material? 
» Did Lknow what I was to do before I began to listen? 


bp 
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. Did I contribute any ideas during the discussion? 


3 
4. Did I help plan follow-up activities? 
Suggested Activities 

1. Select a suitable record or transcription and use it in one of your classes. 
Describe (a) utilization technique employed, (b) student reactions, (c) 
your own reactions to the effectiveness of this teaching aid. 

2. Discuss the relative educational advantages and disadvantages of the record 
or transcription accompanied by teaching and pupil guides (a) printed 
separately and (b) appearing on the disk itself. 

3. Compare the way you would use records and transcriptions with the way 


you would use school radio broadcasts. 
4. Arrange with a local audio-visual equipment dealer to examine the latest 


audio equipment. Report your findings to your group. 
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Just before the ten-minute warning bell rang, Mr. Stanton made the pe 
adjustments on the recorder. He then arranged the room so that the 
students would not see the recorder as they took their seats. The micro- 
phone was well placed, but hidden. w 

When the period began, the students, one by one, gave what oe De 
lieved were thoughtfully prepared two-minute summaries of free reading 
they had done the preceding week end. : ld 

As the last student returned to his seat, Mr. Stanton asked, “How wou 
you like to hear yourselves?” ; 

The silence was taken for assent, the recorder was brought into view, 
and an instant later the unmistakable sounds of the “reporters i voices 
came from the recorder, There was complete silence when the pr 
began. Soon, knowing glances passed from identifier to identified as the 
“played back” reports went on. soii 

Moments later the recorder was shut off and the teacher asked, “Well, 
what do you think?” 

Spontaneous reactions came from every quarter: 

“Was that what I said?” 

“Tt couldn’t be!” 

“Mary was good!” 

“I wasn't either! I stumbled!” 

“I don’t believe it—why I sound terrible.” 
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“Ts that really the way I sound?” 

Comments came so fast that they were jumbled. 

Soon a more orderly discussion got under way. Those were their voices. 
The students weren't satisfied. Something had to be done; admissions of 
need for improvement were unanimous. What could be done? Several 
students asked if they could use the recorder after school for practice and 
listening. Others wanted to try again. Then one of the girls said, “We 
should take lessons in enunciation.” Another student suggested, “By 
listening to some of the recordings we had in history class, we could 
learn a lot about good speech habits.” 

During the next two weeks, everything suggested was tried—and 
more. The improvement in speech habits was noticeable. 

In another situation, an instrumental music class used a recorder for 
self-evaluation and criticism. 

A clever dramatic coach, unable to make a point clear, used a recorder 
so that the class play’s ingénue could listen to herself. She “heard” the 
point and set about correcting the inflections she had been using mean- 
inglessly, 

In still another situation, the “Radio Casters,” a group of high-school 
upperclassmen, used a recorder not only to rehearse and listen but to 
record the final productions, one of which was good enough to be broad- 
Cast over the local radio station. 


RECORDING DEVICES DEFINED 

There are three basic types of audio-recording devices for school use: 
the disk recorder, the wire recorder, and the magnetic tape recorder. In 
certain basic characteristics all are similar: (1) Reasonable “presence” 
or naturalness of tone or voice is possible with all three. (2) Immediate 
playback of the recorded material is possible with all three. (3) All are 
within the budget range of the average urban or large rural school. 

But there the basic similarities cease. For each recorder has unique 
characteristics which make it more or less useful in a given teaching 
Situation, 


THE DISK RECORDER’ 

The oldest type of recording instrument used widely for educational 
Purposes is the disk recorder, like that shown in Fig. 12.1. This device has 
gt tia 

Sources of disk and other types of recorders are listed on p. 549. 297 
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a microphone pickup which converts sound waves into electrical im- 
pulses that vary with the original sound wave. These electrical impulses 
activate a mechanical cutting head and stylus which inscribes a groove 
of varying depth on the surface of an acetate- or plastic-coated blank 
disk. In playing back this impression, a playing head and needle convert 
the recorded sounds almost to the 
original sounds and volume modula- 
tions. 

The school-made disk recording re- 
sembles commercial records some- 
what and usually can be played back 
on any 78 or 33% r.p.m. turntable. 

Disk recording offers the ingenious 
teacher a variety of opportunities for 
use, In a group working on reading, 
each child was allowed to record his 
oral reading on a 6-inch plastic-coated 
78 r.p.m. disk. He wrote his name, 
age, and other identifying informa- 
tion on the paper label at the center 
of the disk. After he listened to the 
recording and used it to help him 

Fig. 12.1. The Wilcox-Gay disk recorder is improve his expression, enunciation, 
aly oops fen eners Sita, ete, each child took his record home 
radio, and also from phonograph records. Re asa “report” of progress. The parents 
cordings may be made from tape to disk or - g é Pe ‘ 
from radio or from microphone to disk. The pleasure in hearing his child’s reading 
pr mand ie dobt choral aaa ta Progress report on the home record 
bale ceertlng ‘up $2 one hour in player can be imagined. ‘ 
Wilcox-Gay Corporation.) oe During recording, care must Dé 

taken to see that the cutting head sty- 
lus is sharp and well adjusted. The “cuttings” or small threads of what is 
cut out must be carefully removed while the recording is being cut, for 


otherwise they may bunch up in front of the stylus and impair the quality 
of the recording, 


Disk or acetate recording is not a permanent record and should not be 
so used, for repeated playing of these records causes needle “wear 
298 which ultimately affects the quality of the original recording. 
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THE WIRE RECORDER 

The wire recorder (Fig. 12.2) is a compact recording device which in- 
stantaneously records a sound impression on a long strand of fine wire. 
It makes possible continuous recording of from thirty minutes to several 
hours. In many recorders two levels of fidelity can be achieved by chang- 
ing the speed at which the audio image is recorded on the wire. The 
faster the wire moves through the ma- 
chine, the better the quality of the re- 
cording is likely to be. 

In the wire recorder a microphone 
converts sound waves to electrical im- 
pulses which excite a soft iron mag- 
net. This magnet transfers signals of 
varying intensity to the wire as it 
passes through the recorder. Reversing 
the whole process makes instantane- 
ous playback possible. 

The wire recording can be used for 
repeated playbacks. When the origi- 
nal recording is no longer needed, the 
magnetic pattern can be erased by 
Tunning the wire over an “erasing 
head.” Hence the wire can be used 
again and again. 

The classroom use of wire recorders 
is fairly recent. However, wire recording offers many advantages to the 
teacher. (1) It is flexible. School programs can be recorded in their en- 
tirety; recitations can be recorded and analyzed, and then saved or 
erased. (2) Wire recording is inexpensive. The low cost of operation per- 
mits teachers and administrators to record lengthy programs, uninter- 
tupted audio evidences of school work, or complete related series of 
speech, music, or sports events. (3) Wire recording is mechanically con- 
venient. Its light weight and relative simplicity of operation tend to make 
the wire recorder an instructional device valued by the creative teacher 
because of the confidence he knows can be placed in this convenient in- 
strument, 

But there are some disadvantages. Wire loses its pliability and tends to 299 
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Fig. 12.3. These tape recorders represent 
two of a wide range used in classrooms. The 
price is almost directly proportional to fidelity. 
(Top: courtesy of Webster Electric Company; 
bottom: courtesy of Magnecord, Inc.) 


break after repeated use. Although the wire can be retied or spliced, this 
is not an easy operation because of the tangle of wire which must first be 
unraveled. Moreover, a recording made on one machine cannot always be 
played back on a machine of another make. The magnetic heads occa- 
sionally get out of adjustment. 

In spite of these disadvantages, however, the wire recorder is an ex- 
tremely versatile high-fidelity instrument. 


THE TAPE RECORDER 


The latest recording device to appear in the classroom is the tape re- 
corder! (Fig. 12.8). This recorder is similar in some respects to the wire 
recorder in that a magnetic signal is used to capture the audio image. But 
instead of the magnetic pattern being put on wire, metallic-coated plastic 
or paper tape is used for this purpose. 

When a tape recording is made, sound waves are picked up by a micro- 
phone and instantaneously converted into a series of varying electri čal 
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impulses. These impulses travel to a small magnet which touches a mov- 
ing ribbon of metallic-coated tape. This coating receives and retains mag- 
netic impressions of varying strength which correspond directly to the 
original impulses set up by the sound waves of voice or music (see 
Fig. 12.4). 

The tape can be rewound and played back at once. The invisible mag- 
netic impressions excite the magnetic head and create electrical impulses 
which, after being suitably amplified, activate the loud-speaker dia- 


SOUND 
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MAGNETIC PATTERNS 
PRODUCED 


Fig. 12.4. (This and Figs. 12.5-12.7 courtesy of Minnesota Mining & Manufacturing Company. Makers 
of “Scotch Sound Recording Tape.) 


' 


phragm to produce sound waves identical to those originally set up during 
recording, 

Tape recordings can be used again and again. A reel of tape was run 
more than 3000 times without any visible evidence of wear or any de- 
crease in the fidelity of the sound.’ 

If, on the other hand, an error has been made or the recording is no 
longer needed, the magnetic image can be erased in a matter of seconds. 
Erasing makes the tape magnetically neutral and the tape is then ready 
for immediate reuse for other recordings. 

The tape recorder is a highly flexible teaching tool that can be put to 
Many varied and unique uses. A guidance director reports using tape for 
anecdotal records which are “filed” in the student’s cumulative record 
folder, At one-year intervals the tape-recorded student reports and inter- 
Views are spliced end to end (Fig. 12.5) and wound around a flat card- 
board “reel,” 

“Teachers,” this director says, “are very willing to stop by my office, and 
as if they were chatting with me, record their comments on tape, know- 
———_ 


Eo Brower, “Tape Recordings for Teaching,” Educational Screen, February, 1950, 
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Here's how to make tight, noise-free splices: 


Cut tape at 60° angle with an over- 
lap so ends will line up. (Cutting 
tape at 60° angle will eliminate 
detection of splice on recording.) 


Align both ends of tape, uncoated 
side up (shiny on plastic, grey on 
Paper.) 


Cover aligned ends with “Scotcn” 
Splicing Tape, evenly and securely. 


Trim off excess splicing tape. (Cut 
into the recording tape backing 
very slightly as illustrated by dotted 
lines. This eliminates Possibility 
of a sticky splice.) 


ing that I will add their ‘tape’ report 
to the progressively growing informa- 
tion record of a given student. At the 
time of graduation or on any occasion 
for listening, the tape record can be 
played back for parents, teachers, or 
pupil to listen to.” 

We are just beginning to realize the 
many important uses that can be de- 
vised for the tape recorder. Suppose 
that when Johnny comes to kinder- 
garten, a simple conversation with 
him could be recorded. Suppose that 
as he goes from grade to grade, his 
oral speech habits, oral reading, and 
conversations revealing his interests, 
likes and dislikes, ambitions, and re- 
lationships with home, school, and 
friends could be captured on tape, 
placed in his record folder, and on 
graduation be spliced together as an 
audio document of his school life and 
progress. Imagine the interest of his 
parents, and possibly an employer, in 
such a document. 

In teaching shorthand there is fre- 
quent need to test a student’s ability 
to take dictation at a given level of 
difficulty and a given speed. What 
better way to insure timing accuracy 
and uniformity, when repetition 1s 
needed, than to record the test on 
tape? It can be played back immedi- 
ately for discussion or further prac- 
tice. 

Fig. 12.5. 


Fig. 12.6. 


Letters recorded on tape by local businessmen have been used in short- 
hand classes to bring variations in voice, speed of dictation, mannerisms, 
and enunciation into the practice sessions. This recorded dictation gives 
students practice in taking dictation under conditions similar to those 


they will find in actual jobs. 
Another illustration is the following report by a teacher: 


In our club activities we conducted business meetings. We took a recording 
of our meeting and compared it with a recording of the Student Council Meet- 
ing. It helped to improve our own order of business. We also had an opportu- 
nity to hear if our representative to Student Council was taking part in their 
Meetings, Because of the record of our own meeting, we were able to judge 
how many in our homeroom were expressing their opinions and to discover the 
general co-operation of the members. The group was motivated to work for 


improved procedure, better attention, and greater effort.” 
SS 
3R. M. Petersen and Raymond Petrie, “As Others Hear Us,” See and Hear, May, 1949, 
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In a large urban high school the confusion and noise in the halls were 
reaching unwarranted levels. The student council decided to act, Quietly 
but with great effectiveness they recorded typical hall and stairway 
noise while classes were changing. The recording was played back at 
the next meeting of the council and they were asked: “Do we want this 
in our school?” As a result the recording was played at the next school 
assembly and the same question was asked. A month later another re- 
cording was made—the reduction in noise was amazing. 

The recorder offers unlimited opportunities in foreign-language study. 

Teachers are currently using the machine to help the students get acquainted 
with the sounds which are peculiar to the language, one of the main concerns 
of modern language study. What better suggestion for improvement can the 


student be given than a chance to hear his own pronunciation as compared 
with the native tongue? 


My students had fallen into rather careless habits of reading Spanish. Their 
pronunciation and enunciation were careless but the chief difficulty was in 
phrasing. A number of them read sentences and paragraphs as though reading 
a list of words with about as much expression as they would read a grocery list. 
A recording was made and the students were horrified with the flat, monoto- 
nous, lifeless voices they heard. They realized, I believe, for the first time that 
merely pronouncing the words correctly and going at a fair rate of speed was 
notenough . . . that much more was desired.‘ 

The tape recorder gives a nearly permanent record. Contrary to older 
and less effective types of recording instruments, the tape recorder is 2 
medium for relatively permanent recording. Although tape recording is 
still in its infancy, it is the best available means of capturing and retaining 
wide ranges of sounds. There is little appreciable loss even with thou- 
sands of teplayings which would bring destruction to other recording 
mediums. The truth of this is evidenced by the wide swing of commercial 
radio stations to tape recordings, 

The tape recorder is a flexible, easily operated mechanical recorder. 
Tape recorders are easy to operate and convenient to transport. The tape 
itself is inexpensive and durable. Tt can be readily edited. Thus, on a 
given recording the tape can be cut, lengths of it rearranged or omitted 
as desired, and the cut ends easily spliced. 

Tape recording has yet to become standardized in terms of the size of 
reels and the speed of recording. At present there is no assurance that a 

* Ibid. 
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hear himself, evaluate his efforts, and improve 


his performance. Now he can hear himself as others hear him. 


Fig. 12.7. The tape recorder can enable the pupil to 


tape recording made on one model or make of machine will either fit or 
play” on another, Furthermore, the sound head is subject to mechanical 
fault, as is the case with other recording devices. 

By using his imagination, the subject specialist can create valid and 
effective opportunities for recording in instruction far beyond what can 
be mentioned here. Thus the guidance director can help the prospective 
job applicant anticipate his role; the home economics teacher, the dra- 
matics and speech teacher, the athletic coach, the remedial reading ex- 
Pert, and the teacher of instrumental music—all will welcome the possi- 
bilities which this new tool for instruction offers. 


ACHIEVING PRESENCE IN RECORDING 
With the invention of each new instructional device the teacher as- 
sumes added responsibilities. He must learn new techniques when he 
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uses audio-recording equipment, but he knows he will be well rewarded 
in terms of increased pupil achievement. 

In using a recorder in the classroom, the teacher is concerned with 
whether the playback sounds “real” and “natural.” W hen the recorder is 
used for evaluation, the recorded sounds must duplicate the original as 
completely as possible; in other words, it must achieve “presence.” 

Presence or lifelikeness in the recorded image is essential if the re- 
corder is to be used in school work. If the vocalizations of students, either 
word of mouth or song, are to be evaluated, presence must be attained 
in recordings. If choral work and instrumental and orchestral arrange- 
ments are to be evaluated, if music is to be analyzed in terms of timbre, 
pitch, intonation, volume, or expression, presence must he attained in 
recording. Attaining naturalness in recording is not so technical a prob- 
lem that it is outside the ability of the teacher, 

The teacher will soon discover that there is more to using a recorder 
than merely putting a microphone up in front of an individual or group. 
To attain presence, he must know something about the microphone or 
sound pickup equipment he is using. In addition he must understand the 
opportunities and limitations of his own classroom. We shall attack the 
problem by discussing the selection of the microphone and its most 
effective location. 

Usually, in acquiring a recording system, the first impulse is to buy 
the microphone, speaker, and recorder as a unit. In many cases the manu- 
facturer has carefully balanced all three units of the equipment. In some 
cases, however, where competition makes price a factor, the microphone 
itself is frequently the poorest unit of the entire setup. 

The microphone used in classroom recordings should be as nearly as 
possible like those used in professional radio broadcasting. A good micro- 
phone may cost from $50 to $100, Crystal or high-impedance microphones 
generally are not satisfactory, 

Microphones now available may be divided into three groups: (1) 
nondirectional, (2) bidirectional, (3) a combination of these two types. 
The teacher who is attempting to record group projects such as choral 
verse or music will soon discover that one microphone is not enough to 
attain the naturalness or presence desired. It may be wise to use two—a 
nondirectional and a bidirectional. 

In selecting the microphone the teacher should inquire as to whether 
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the length of cable between it and the recorder will alter the quality of 
the microphone itself. High-impedance microphones can be used with 
only about 25 feet of cable. There is less limit to the length of cable that 
can be used with low-impedance microphones without loss of quality or 
volume. 

In placing the microphones, the teacher is at first likely to depend on 
his own hearing. He does not realize that sound heard by two ears is 
entirely different from that “heard” by a microphone. Our ears possess 
the ability to concentrate our attention on the one person who is talking 
to us even though the room is filled with chatting people. We have 
trained ourselves to disregard extraneous sounds. The microphone, on 
the other hand, is monaural—as if one ear were listening and that ear 
made no discrimination, Every sound that reaches it is picked up. Not so 
with the human ear. 

To test this, place a microphone in a room in which a crowd of people 
are talking freely with one another; record the sound. The result will be 
a jumble—a completely indistinguishable jumble. As a further test, 
while speaking to a person in the presence of others who are also talking, 
put your hand over one ear and note how his voice suddenly fades away 
and mixes with the other sounds in the room. Hence it is important to 
remember that a microphone has no power to differentiate between 
sounds. 

In placing the microphone, move around to various spots and listen 
with one ear. In this way you will hear much as a microphone does. Thus 
you will be able to judge what it will “hear” and accordingly place it to 
best advantage. 

While you are deciding where to put the microphone, roughly divide 
the space that will be occupied by the speakers and performers into five 
or six imaginary squares. Put the microphone in the center of each of 
these squares and test the results on the recorder. You will soon become 
exceptionally good in judging about locating the microphone. 

The acoustics of the room or recording area should be studied. Ordi- 
harily the microphone should be located a good distance away from re- 
verberating surfaces. Corners of the room should be avoided, as should 
also proximity to hard, flat surfaces. 

You can soon distinguish between a “live” room and what is known as 
a “dead” room, Unfortunately, most teachers have to contend with class- 
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rooms which have poor acoustics. The usual classroom is “live,” char- 
acterized by hard plaster wall and ceiling surfaces. A “live” room is likely 
to be filled with reverberated or echoed sound waves which cause con- 
fusion as they enter the microphone. Such a classroom can be made less 
“live” by drawing the shades, or, if there are draperies, spreading them 
out over as large an area as possible. Wall hangings, cloth-covered 
screens, and other surfaces which can be hung temporarily with sound- 
absorbing material will also help remarkably. , 

In contrast to this is the “dead” room. Such a room may be crowded 
with rugs, draperies, and overstuffed furniture, and its ceilings and walls 
may have good acoustic properties. Here, however, there is an un- 
desirable amount of sound absorption which results in “hollow barrel” 
recordings. Once simple trial and error has revealed the sound-reflecting 
surfaces, the hollow recordings can be avoided by placing the microphone 
properly, 

After the acoustic properties of the classroom are known, recommen- 
dations may be made concerning the bettering of poor acoustics. In rooms 
which are too live, thick acoustic tile may be installed on the ceiling. 
Usually this is sufficient, but sometimes additional panels are needed on 
one or more walls. In rooms which are too dead—this is the exception— 
drapery materials may be removed or some acoustic tiles removed. 


SELECTING AND PLACING THE LOUD-SPEAKER 

In many cases school-owned sound-recording equipment does not in- 
clude good loud-speakers. Loud-speakers are usually effective in terms 
of the diameter of the reverberation cone, but there are exceptions to 
this. 

Exceptionally small speakers, 3 to 5 inches in diameter, which are an 
integral part of low-cost equipment, are apt to sound tinny and rigid 
because they cannot reproduce the complete range of the sound waves 
originally recorded on the wire, tape, or disk. Most of the larger loud- 
speakers which are used with sound motion-picture equipment can be 
adapted to a recorder. Since sound motion-picture projectors usually 
have 10- or 12-inch speakers, the quality of the sound is in most cases 
much improved. A speaker which is mounted separately in its own box 
or chassis is preferable, when possible. 

A good speaker is really two speakers in one. One part delivers the low 
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sounds ranging from 150 to 1500 cycles per second. The other part is 
used for sounds above this; they range as high as 10,000 cycles. 

By listening to a loud-speaker in action, you can judge its efficiency. 
Ask yourself how near the original the sounds seem. Can you hear high- 
frequency sounds? There is usually no difficulty in hearing very low- 
frequency sounds because they are easily reproduced regardless of the 
size of the speaker. 


A GUIDE FOR SELECTING RECORDING EQUIPMENT 


In order to assist the teacher who is to select recording equipment, 
the following list of questions is offered. Rather than becoming proficient 
in the physics of sound himself, he should ask such questions of the dealer 
or distributor from whom the equipment is secured. The answers to the 
questions below should be “yes.” 


Characteristics to Be Considered 


L Is the microphone a low-impedance, nondirectional type? 
2. Can a second or even third bidirectional microphone be added to the re- 
corder proper? 
3. If a small speaker (4- or 6-inch cone) is built in the recorder, can a larger 
one (10 or 12 inches) with a wider reproduction range be plugged in? 
4. Is the drive mechanism powered by a constant-speed motor? 
5. Does comparison show that the recorder you selected gives maximum ease 
of operation? 
. Is the recorder light and compact so that it can be carried reasonably easily? 
- Can the dealer guarantee the mechanical operation of the recorder? 
Does the dealer guarantee overnight repair service? f 
. Will the dealer teach you all you need to know about operating the equip- 
ment and placing the microphone? 


oona 


SUMMARY 

Today it is possible for teacher and pupil to hear themselves as others 
hear them. The recording instrument has as many uses as the ingenious 
teacher finds need for. By means of recordings he can secure instructional 
Control, evaluation, and analysis in a degree heretofore impossible. 

The recorder is well adapted for work in speech, in evaluating and 
improving diction, voice, intonation, enunciation, and general speech 
Patterns of learners. It is invaluable in the field of foreign languages, 309 
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where mimicry is often the means of improving pronunciation. In reading 
and in extemporaneous discussion on the part of both teacher and pupil, 
recording offers many possibilities. 

In music, whether it be individual performance, string trios, quartets, 
double quartets, or full orchestras, the recording can become an inspiring 
and realistic means of evaluation, instruction, and improvement. Indivi- 
dual and group performance—vocal, choral, and instrumental—can be 
judged, discussed, and ultimately improved by means of recordings. The 
recorder-is’6f value ‘iti teaching regardless of grade level or subject area. 
Thés extelit ofits use depends on the teacher’s understanding of the basic 

pharacteristics of the technique and his insight into the never-ending 
i opportintitiey thùs made possible. 

| Recorded draratizations, interviews, and reports can go beyond the 
school to the community, as oral reports of progress for community 
groups, service clubs, and parents. 

In selecting recording equipment, the teacher should consider the 
quality of the microphone and speaker, the ease of operation and main- 
tenance, the motor, and above all the ease and speed with which the 
recorder can be repaired when something goes wrong. The carefully 
selected, effectively maintained, and wisely used sound recorder can 
become a valuable part of the classroom equipment. 


Suggested Activities 


L. As a teacher in training, quietly and unobtrusively set up a sound recorder 
just before you begin your work in a practice class. At the end of the class, 
take the recorder into your study and listen privately to your own reactions; 
analyze the interest your voice has, the care for enunciation you showed, 
and the quality of the class discussion which your preparation and leader- 
ship brought forth. 

2. As an experienced teacher, set up a recorder in any normal classroom situa- 
tion. Later, in private, listen to the playback and ask yourself such questions 
as these: Is my speech pleasant? Is my enunciation clear and understand- 
able? Is my manner toward children pleasing? Can I learn anything from 
the children’s responses to my questions and leadership? 

3. As a teacher, anticipate the problems in language arts, music, Or general 


learning that will arise next week, and make plans for handling them; use 
the tape recorder, 
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4, List the ways in which you feel that the use of a recorder may be important 
to your colleagues who are not now using one. 
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13. Still Projection 


The film had just ended. The lights came on. A hum of conversation 
arose, chairs moved, the class began coming back to the present. 

“Gee, that was a good film!” , 

“Javert certainly was a louse, wasn't he! I'd have shot him if Td been 
Jean Valjean.” y 

“The poor people didn’t have much chance in those days, did they? 

The bell rang at this point and the class left the room, still talking about 
the absorbing film they had just seen. 

The next morning after the social problems class assembled, the teacher 
picked up the discussion with a few questions about the life and times 
of Jean Valjean as shown in the feature film Les Misérables. It soon be- 
came evident that the pupils’ impressions varied considerably on some 
points, 

“Perhaps this filmstrip will help us to remember some of the key 
scenes,” said the teacher, switching on a small projector containing : 
Discussionstrip' (Fig. 13.1) based upon the film. The familiar scenes 
before them enabled the pupils to focus the discussion more sharply. 


“Observe the direction of pressure flow indicated on this diagram, 
said the science instructor, turning a knob that pointed a small electric 
arrow at a particular spot on the screen. 


1 “Discussionstrip” is a trade name for filmstrips on feature films. 
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“This is an illustration from a new 
magazine article on turbo-jet engines. 
It contains the most helpful explana- 
tion and pictures on the subject that 
I have come across. Now here you 
see... 
What kind of projector enabled this 
instructor to project for his physics 
class good illustrations, like that 
shown in Fig. 13.2, directly from a 
current magazine? 


As the children settled into their lit- 
tle circle of chairs, Miss Miller started 
discussing a subject they had been 
talking about for several days in their 
reading class. 

“Now, children, what did we see 
with Peter and Susan yesterday on 
their grandfather's farm?” 

“We saw their grandfather,” said 
Fred. “A cow,” said Mary. “A sheep 
and some pigs,” said a third young- 
ster. “There were little pigs and big 
Pigs,” volunteered another. Eager re- 
sponses came tumbling out from most 
of the boys and girls, 

“Now, what were we about to see 
with Peter and Susan when our read- 
ing period ended yesterday?” Again 
there was a flurry of hands. Miss Mil- 
ler called on Joanne, a shy little girl. 

We were going to see the barn,” 
Said Joanne. 
“Yes, Joanne. I wonder what the 


> 


Fig. 13.1. Filmstrips help stimulate follow-up dis- 


cussi 
ae on feature films. (Courtesy of Films Incorpo- 


“How do you know I won’t murder 
you in the night?” 


“Let me give. In turn, promise me 
you too — will give.” 


When Jean tries to save Marius, 
he is followed by Javert. 


Javert later confronts Jean Valjean 
to arrest him. 


barn will look like. Who has seen a barn and can tell us what it looks like? 
What is inside?” 

Miss Miller went to the chalkboard and wrote the words BARN, 
RED, BIG, HAY, COWS, HORSE, and a few others as they 
came up in the children’s discussion. 
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Fig. 13.2. A great variety of materials can be projected effectively with an opaque projector. (Cov 
tesy of General Motors Corporation.) 


“Now shall we see if we can find all these things with Susan and Peter 
when they go to their grandfather's barn? Fine. And maybe we'll find 
some other things too. We'll look very closely, wont we?” 

“Very well. Who would like to close the shades? Jack and Joanne. And 
you may switch off the lights, John.” 

Thus the stage is set by one primary teacher for an exciting adventure 
which will give pleasure to her pupils and explain several new concepts 
to them. Later in the spring she will take them to visit a real farm. Mean- 
time, however, she makes good use of a color filmstrip that is correlated 
with one of their books in natural science. 

314 Next week a motion picture is scheduled which will give additional 
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new meaning to life on a farm in the spring. At the moment, however, 
this teacher wants to present the meaning of new terms at the children’s 
own rate; hence she uses a filmstrip so that each picture may be discussed 
as long as necessary. What other advantages might a filmstrip have in 
comparable teaching situations? 


FILMSTRIPS 


TERMINOLOGY 


A variety of names have been used 
for filmstrips, among them “strip- 
films,” “slidefilms,” “filmslides,” and 
“still films,” besides various trade 
names. There appears to be no par- 
ticular advantage or purpose in this 
diverse terminology. On the contrary, 
it probably creates unnecessary con- 
fusion about a valuable teaching tool. 

Audio-visual publications give evi- 
dence of a commendable tendency to 
standardize this terminology in the 
word “filmstrip.”* The present writers 
are in accord with this tendency and 
accordingly the designation “film- 


Strip” is used throughout this book. Fig. 13.3. A single-frame filmstrip. Each 
filmstrip presents a story in still pictures. (From 
Specialization, courtesy of General Mills, Inc.) 


PHYSICAL CHARACTERISTICS 

A filmstrip is a related sequence of transparent still pictures or images 
ona strip of 35 mm. film (Fig. 13.3). The pictures may be silent or sound, 
in color or black and white. They may be single or double frame; a sin- 
gle frame is approximately %” x 1”. Most commercially produced film- 
strips are single-frame pictures. It makes little practical difference to the 
teacher whether single- or double-frame filmstrips are used, for usually 
the same projector can be used for both. 

A filmstrip typically contains from 20 to 50 frames, although it may 
have more. A complete filmstrip is from two to five feet in length, and is 


? Vera F alconer, F ilmstrips, McGraw-Hill, New York, 1948, p. 8. 
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easily rolled up to fit into a small metal container (Fig. 13.4). Filmstrip 
containers take up little space and can be stored readily. The cost is low 
enough so that it is quite feasible to keep sets of filmstrips in each class- 
room for use when needed. 

Some filmstrips are accompanied by records. Such a filmstrip is called a 
sound filmstrip. The record usually carries narration and may also include 
appropriate music and sound effects, 

An audible signal on the record in- 
dicates when the next frame should 
be shown, There is also a record that 
has an inaudible signal which changes 
the frames automatically; this re- 
quires a special projector. Otherwise 
a separate filmstrip projector and 
record player can be used (see Fig. 
13.5), provided the speed of the play- 
back is correct for the records. 

Record speeds are either 33% or 78 
r.p.m. There is an increasing tend- 
ency to use 33% r.p.m. records with 
sound filmstrips because fewer rec- 
ords are necessary and hence there 


Fig. 13.4. Filmstrips may be filed in a com- 
pact container, and hence easily located when k š f 
needed. (Courtesy of Neumade Products are fewer interruptions because 0 


corr) changing the records. A 12-inch 78 


r.p.m. record plays approximately five minutes per side, and a 16-inch 
33% r.p.m. record plays fifteen minutes per side. A school with dual-speed 
record player and a filmstrip projector can use most of the sound film- 
strips that are now available. 

Sound filmstrips are chiefly valuable in providing standardized instruc- 
tion. Such instruction is desirable for certain technical and industrial 
processes such as the assembly of a carburetor or the teaching of recom- 
mended sales techniques. The sound filmstrip has accordingly been ex- 
tensively used in industrial and military training programs where uni- 
formity is of primary importance. 

For school use, sound filmstrips have frequently been found more satis- 
factory when the record is turned off and the teacher or a student pro- 
vides the “sound.” This procedure preserves one of the principal advan- 
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Fig. 13.5. A sound-filmstrip projector is essentially a record player and projector side by side. 
(Courtesy of Automatic Projection Corporation.) 


tages of the filmstrip, namely, its adaptability for use at the speed desired. 
Thus the sound filmstrip becomes essentially a silent filmstrip. There are 
few explanatory captions, because most sound filmstrips contain no sub- 
titles, 


INSTRUCTIONAL CHARACTERISTICS 

Of the several physical characteristics already discussed—the filmstrip 
(1) is easy and convenient to use, (2) takes up little space and is easily 
stored, (3) is inexpensive, (4) is available in either color or black and 
white, and (5) can be used at any desired pace because the pictures can 
be left on the screen as long as the instructor desires—the last point is of 
particular significance in certain types of instruction. 

Three other characteristics have a bearing on the usefulness of the 
filmstrip in instruction. The pictures are in sequence, the room needs to 
be only slightly darkened, and filmstrips are available for a wide range of 
grade levels and subject areas. 


Sequential Order 
The sequential order and unity of the filmstrip are one of its principal 
instructional characteristics. It is designed to tell a story or a unified seg- 
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ment of a story. It proceeds step by step from the 
beginning to the conclusion (Fig. 13.6). The or- 
der of pictures and titles is determined by the pur- 
pose of the strip and the nature of the subject. 

For example, Peter and Susan Visit Grandfa- 
thers Farm? is designed to provide background ex- 
perience for a primary reading class. Hence the 
scenes are set up in a sequence which provides an 
ordered series of new word concepts about a farm. 
At the same time the filmstrip tells a story in an 
interesting manner so that the pupils are led nat- 
urally from one part of the farm to another with- 
out being aware of any pattern. 

Another filmstrip, The Micrometer,’ is designed 
to show the correct method of using and reading 
a technical instrument. It proceeds logically from 
the first to the final step in reading a micrometer. 
The last frames review the salient points. 

In both these cases there is an ordered sequence 
of scenes and titles that is fixed according to the 
instructional purpose for which the filmstrip is de- 
signed. What are some of the distinct advantages 
and possible disadvantages of this fixed order of 
scenes in a filmstrip? 


Room Darkening 


One of the major advantages of the filmstrip is 
the fact that it can be used effectively in a semi- 
darkened room. During World War II, the army 
occasionally showed filmstrips outdoors by pro- 
jecting them against the shaded side of a build- 
ing. While this is unusual, it illustrates the possi- 
bility of good projection without extensive dark- 


® Society for Visual Education. 
* United World, Castle Films Division. 


Fig. 13.6. The filmstrip story unfolds frame by frame from beginning 
to end. (Courtesy of Young America Films, Inc.) 


ness. So long as the screen surface can 
be protected from strong, direct light, 
satisfactory black-and-white projec- 
tion can be done without difficulty. 
The projection of colored filmstrips 
requires a darker room for equally 
effective because the color 
emulsion is several times thicker than 
the black and white. 


results 


Wide Range 


The increasingly wide range of 
filmstrips now available to the teacher 
is another point in their favor. The 
demand as well as the relatively low 
production costs has encouraged pro- 
ducers to turn out large numbers of 
filmstrips in virtually every subject 
for the various grade levels. An idea 
of their scope is given by Fig. 18.7. 
Sources are listed on pages 537-538. 

An interesting development in this 
connection is the extent to which 
publishers of textbooks are producing 
filmstrips closely correlated with text 
materials. The reverse is also occur- 
ring, as is evidenced by the produc- 
tion of 16 mm. teaching films corre- 
lated with textbooks. Both represent 
a healthy trend toward the more in- 
tegrated use of several kinds of in- 
structional materials on the basis of 
the particular value offered by each 
type. 

Fig. 13.7. Filmstrips on a wide variety of subjects 
are available. (Top three pictures courtesy of Society 


or Visual Education, Inc.; bottom figure, courtesy of 
e Jam Handy Organization.) 


A cold front is generally found on the 
southern side of a cold air mass. 


Many automobile oil pumps are of the RENETTE type. 
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LIMITATIONS OF FILMSTRIPS 


Like any other teaching material, the filmstrip has limitations as well 
as advantages, 

l. Filmstrips are a “still” medium. They cannot portray motion effec- 
tively and are not intended to do so. If motion is necessary for compre- 
hension, a motion picture should be used. Once the motion aspect is 
understood, however, the filmstrip is excellent for detailed study and re- 
view. For this reason film and filmstrip 
make a good instructional “team.” 

2. The order of scenes on a filmstrip 
is rigid. It is not possible to change 
the order of scenes, and scattered 
scenes cannot conveniently be pro- 
jected. Separate slides are preferable 
in the latter case, for slides can be 
shown in any order or number with- 
out distraction from irrelevant scenes 
that are flashed across the screen. 

3. Filmstrips are rather easily dam- 
aged. The base of a filmstrip is cellu- 

Fig. 13.8. Filmstrip projectors are easy to lose acetate, a substance which is re- 
ee reas Viewex- Ine) sistant to ordinary wear and tear and 
is also noninflammable. The sprocket holes will break easily, however, if 
the projector is not properly threaded or is out of adjustment. Unfortu- 
nately there is no practical way of repairing damaged sections. Since 
damage of this kind ordinarily occurs on the leader strip while the pro- 
jector is being threaded, it can usually be detected before the picture 
section itself is damaged. Rubberized rollers instead of sprockets may 
well provide a solution to the problem of sprocket-hole damage. But until 
the use of these rollers becomes universal, reasonable care in using the 
projector will hold such damage to a minimum. 


FILMSTRIP AND SLIDE PROJECTORS 
A filmstrip projector (Figs. 13.8 and 18.9) is essentially a simple 
mechanism. It consists primarily of a lamp, a reflector, a series of lenses, 
and a smooth channel for the film. Near the base of this channel is a knob 
which is turned by hand to pull the filmstrip through the projector. The 
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Fig. 13.9. Schematic diagram shows principal parts of a filmstrip projector. (This and Fig. 13.10 
courtesy of American Optical Company.) 
knob turns a sprocket wheel whose teeth fit into sprocket holes on the 
filmstrip. The projector is easy to operate, and it is both inexpensive and 
light in weight—all points of practical importance. 

Filmstrip projectors usually project 2” x 2” slides as well as filmstrips. 
A slide carriage comes with the projector and is easily inserted (Fig. 
13.10). Slides are placed in the carriage in the desired order; they are 
ordinarily changed by shifting the sliding section of the carriage from one 
side to the other. Since the picture on a 2” x 2” slide is identical in size 
with a double-frame picture on a filmstrip, the same lens and light system 
is effective for both. 


SELECTION OF FILMSTRIP PROJECTORS 
Different makes of filmstrip projectors vary somewhat as to threading, 
intensity of light, and methods of cooling. Each of these factors is worthy 
of consideration in selecting a projector. Another factor of some impor- 
tance is the length of projection required. The method of threading ap- 321 
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plies only to filmstrip projection. Light intensity, cooling system, and 
length of projection are involved equally in both filmstrip and slide pro- 
jection. 


Threading 

Some projectors are threaded by opening the gate and fitting the film 
into the channel and over the sprocket teeth. On other projectors the 
film is inserted into the film channel 
from above and pushed down until it 
engages the sprocket teeth. The latter 
method has the advantage of insuring 
correct alignment in the film channel 
and proper engagement with the 
sprocket teeth. Since the sprocket 
holes on filmstrips are easily broken, 
the means of threading the projector 
is important. The development of a 
satisfactory pressure-roller system for 
filmstrip projectors could solve the 
problem of both ease of threading and 
avoidance of film damage. 


Brilliance of Image 


The intensity of light determines 
BONG, sib andi e the brilliance of the projected picture 
project 2” x 2” slides, p bolsctors a onthe sorcen and the degree of dark- 
ness necessary for effective projection. 
Light intensity is determined primarily by the power of the projection 
lamp and the quality of the lens system. Although projectors with 150- 
watt lamps are available, one with a 300-watt lamp is usually more satis- 
factory for most classrooms. The lens system is of almost equal importance 
as the power of the projection lamp. Improvements in the lens systems 
have resulted in greatly increased lighting efficiency in some projectors. 
Screen brightness over the entire picture area is the most important 
single factor in the effective projection of filmstrips.’ The most satisfac- 
tory tacthodigt comparing brightness is to test the several projectors 
5 Vera Falconer, op. cit., p. 86. 
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being considered. Projecting the same filmstrip (preferably a color film- 
strip) simultaneously on two or three projectors will show quickly which 
one produces the best image. 


Cooling Systems 

Cooling systems on filmstrip projectors are of two general types—with 
and without a fan. The fanless type has a series of metal plates to carry off 
some of the intense heat generated by the lamp. The fan type forces a 
steady flow of air through the lamp house to carry off the heat. It is the 
more efficient as well as the more expensive of the two. 

Since one of the significant instructional advantages of the filmstrip is 
the fact that pictures can be shown on the screen as long as desired, an 
efficient cooling system is essential. Prolonged exposure to excessive heat 
causes a filmstrip or slide to blister. Once damaged in this way it is no 
longer satisfactory for use. The alternative is to avoid leaving a frame on 
the screen for more than a minute or two, but this restricts the filmstrip’s 
usefulness. 


Projection Lenses 

The focal length of the lens, the size of aperture, and the distance from 
Projector to screen determine the size of picture seen. It is normally de- 
sirable to project from the rear of the classroom to avoid distracting 
Pupils or blocking the view of those who are seated behind the projector. 
For these reasons, the length and size of the projection should be con- 
sidered when purchasing a projector. 

Most filmstrip projectors are equipped with a 5” projection lens which 
produces an image 42” x 55” from a distance of 25 feet, and an image 
48” x 65” from 30 feet. While the 5” lens is suitable for most classrooms, 
a 7” lens is preferable for larger rooms such as assembly rooms and audi- 
toriums. With this lens, a projector 50 feet from the screen will provide a 
Picture 58” x 77,’ At this distance the picture projected by a 5” lens 
Would be too large for the average portable screen. Hence if the same 
Projector is to be used for both auditorium and classroom purposes, it 
may be desirable to have more than one lens. 


° Ellsworth Dent, The Audio-Visual Handbook, Society for Visual Education, Chicago, 


Sth ed,, 1949, p. 219. 
m The figures given are for the usual single-frame filmstrip. Double-frame filmstrips and 
=" x2” slides provide pictures which are 4.5’x6.5’ at 25 feet, 5.4°x 7.8’ at 30 feet, and 


9.0°x 13.07 at 50 feet. ji 
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Since the brilliance of the image is very important for good projection, 
it is well to note that the brilliance is reduced in proportion to the square 
of the distance between projector and screen." The condensing lens sys- 
tem of a projector is usually adjusted for optimum brilliance by a stand- 
ard projection lens. When a longer or shorter lens is used, a certain degree 
of brightness is sacrificed unless corresponding adjustments are made in 
the condenser lenses. 

Such technicalities as those involved in lens systems need give little if 
any concern to the administrator or instructor interested in selecting a 
good projector. For practical purposes, demonstrations of the various 
makes of equipment in the rooms where it will be used will answer most 
questions regarding lens size and the effectiveness of the projected image. 


USING FILMSTRIPS EFFECTIVELY 


Several characteristic advantages of the filmstrip have been pointed 
out. In order that they may be realized, the instructor must know how to 
use filmstrips effectively, 


SELECTION 


The first step raises the question as to whether the filmstrip can serve 
the teaching purpose better than any other available device. This must be 
decided in terms of what the filmstrip can and cannot do, i.e., its in- 
herent characteristics. These will be reviewed in the form of several ques- 
tions which the instructor might well ask himself. 

l. Is the purpose for which I wish to use this filmstrip one in which 
motion is inherently necessary for pupil understanding? If so, the film- 
strip is not the best medium because it is a still picture medium. On the 
other hand, if the motion aspects of a subject such as the gasoline engine 
have already been presented by a film or a cutaway model, and the im- 
mediate purpose is to develop a more detailed understanding of the oper- 
ating parts of the engine, the filmstrip may serve the purpose very well. 

2. Does my teaching purpose involve a series of step-by-step develop- 
ments, one leading to the next in logical sequence? If so, the filmstrip 1$ 
well suited, since it is usually designed to tell its story in a series of re- 


lated steps. But if sequence is not important, slides may prove more use- 
ful. 


8 Vera Falconer, op. cit., p. 87. 
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Fig. 13.11, Clear interesting pictures capture and hold the attention. (From We Depend upon Each 
Other, courtesy of General Mills, Inc.) 


3. Are suitable filmstrips available for the particular teaching job I 
have in mind? This is a question of practical import to most teachers be- 
cause keeping track of the large number of new filmstrips in any given 
field is a considerable task. Professional journals frequently contain sec- 
tions that review new films and filmstrips. In addition, several publica- 
tions provide periodic evaluations of such materials; these are listed in the 
footnote on page 587. 

The importance of careful selection of filmstrips for effective results is 
Suggested by two studies in the areas of geometry and the social studies. 
Each raises the question of the uniqueness and quality of the filmstrip 
used in the study. 

Johnson’ found that a combination of three motion-picture films and 
three filmstrips definitely improved retention and ability to apply 
SS, 


x ° Donovan A. Johnson, “Are Films and Filmstrips Effective in Teaching Geometry?” 
Schaol Science and Mathematics, October, 1950, pp- 570-574. 
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geometrical principles and facts regarding circles. Neither films nor film- 
strips alone produced comparable results. The initial learning of facts 
and problem-solving skills in geometry was not increased by the use of 
films and filmstrips, but Johnson suggests that this may have been due to 
the fact that the materials themselves were similar in nature to those com- 
monly found in textbooks or drawn on the blackboard by the teacher. 
According to him: “Experimental results might be considerably more 
favorable to the effectiveness of visual materials if the audio-visual aids 
would bring to the classroom unique experiences that are vital and fune- 
tional to the adolescent student, experiences different from those supplied 
by the textbook or teacher or by other non-visual aids.”” 

Vandermeer” similarly stresses the fact that the pictures on a filmstrip 
must contribute something unique if the filmstrip is to be any more effec- 
tive than words in the learning situation. He compared results, in terms 
of immediate factual learning and recall of information over a three-week 
period, from using a particular American history filmstrip with one group 
and only the reading material from that filmstrip with another group. He 
found no significant superiority for either group. In assessing his findings 
Vandermeer came to the conclusion that “. . , when the pictorial ele- 
ment of the filmstrip is deficient in detail, definition, or clarity, it not only 
fails to contribute to the students knowledge but may actually serve to 
inhibit learning.” 

In a word, to secure effective results with filmstrips, the instructor must 
first select filmstrips which tell their story primarily through pictures 
rather than words. Second, the pictures must be of such nature and 
quality as to contribute something at once significant and unique to the 
learning situation. These two principles probably apply with equal 
validity to any type of still picture used in teaching. 


PREVIEW 


A second step in using filmstrips effectively is a careful preview of those 
selected, for the purpose of preparing the instructor. He must i 
rather precisely what the filmstrip contains in planning how to use it with 


1 Thid., p. 573. d 
"A. W. Vandermeer, “Relative Contributions to Factual Learning of the Pictorial am 


Verbal Elements of a Filmstrip,” School Review, February, 1950, pp. 84-89. 
12 Thid., p. 88. 
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his pupils, what points to emphasize, and what points require additional 
clarification. 

The preview likewise enables him to decide on how to use the filmstrip 
to the best advantage. Is it stimulating enough for the introduction? Does 
it fit well into the body of the lesson? Is it best suited to the summary and 
review? Or can it be used to advantage at several points and for more 
than one purpose? 


CLASS PREPARATION 


Having determined, after previewing the filmstrip, how he will use it 
in the lesson, the instructor must get the class ready to see it. There are 
several ways to accomplish this. 

l. He may explain why the pupils are shown this filmstrip at this par- 
ticular time. This may call for only a brief statement or it may require ex- 
tended discussion. The point involves pupil readiness. It depends some- 
what on the interest already present and on previously acquired informa- 
tion about the topic. It is not a separate, distinct step but rather part of 
the motivation process. The important thing is that the students want to 
See it for reasons of their own. 

2. He should indicate clearly what to look for. How an instructor uses 
a filmstrip or any other kind of teaching material naturally depends on 
why he is using it—in other words, his specific objectives. Should his pur- 
pose be to provide a general overview and arouse interest, he may indi- 
cate general rather than specific points to be looked for. On the other 
hand, if he wants to clarify certain definite concepts, he will wish his 
students to be alert for the answers to specific questions. For example, in 
using The Slide Rule—Multiplication and Division,” the mathematics 
instructor might well ask in advance such questions as the following: 


a. What two scales on the slide rule are used for multiplication and divi- 
sion? 

b. How should the scales be lined up to multiply? To divide? 

c. How and where is the result found? 


3. He should anticipate new or difficult words, phrases, and symbols. 
Unless the primary purpose of using a filmstrip is to teach new word con- 
7 . 
cepts, as in a reading lesson, it is essential to remove in advance such bar- 
Te 
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riers to learning as new words and symbols. This can be done through dis- 
cussion, use of the dictionary, and illustrations. The new concepts will 
then be applied promptly as the filmstrip is shown, and they are likely to 
be well learned as a result. Of much greater importance, however, is the 
pupil's improved comprehension of content made possible by the removal 
of vocabulary barriers. 


PRESENTATION 


Mechanical as well as instructional considerations are involved in the 
effective use of filmstrips and slides. 

Most teachers quickly sense the convenience, as well as the great effec- 
tiveness, of having all their teaching materials ready for use at the begin- 
ning of the period. The filmstrip or slide projector can be set up and 
tested in a few minutes, so that at the proper moment a flick of the switch 
will bring the first picture to the screen without delay and confusion. 

More important is the fact that when everything is in readiness, lesson 
interruptions are held to a minimum. The filmstrip, slide, or other pro- 
jected medium fits smoothly and naturally into the learning experience. 
It assumes its proper integrated role in helping to put across certain ideas 
without attracting undue attention to the operator and the projector. The 
instructor is not forced into the unhappy and too familiar position of say- 
ing, “And now, boys and girls, we are going to see some pictures of the 
Monarch butterfly’—and adding fervently to himself, “I hope.” 


The Captions 


What should be done about the captions? Does the teacher read them 
aloud or does he leave them on the screen long enough for the slowest 
readers to comprehend them? The following discussion between 4 
friendly supervisor and one of his teachers throws some light on this 
problem: F 

“Well, John, let’s back up a bit. Why are you using this filmstrip at this 
point? As an introductory overview perhaps? If so, it is quite appropriate 
to read the titles as you go along. It saves time, keeps things moving, and, 
most important, it assures everyone’s following the story as it unfolds on 
the screen. ; 

“On the other hand, if you are using the filmstrip as a basis for dis- 
cussion and the students have already seen it, there may be no point m 
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reading the titles aloud. What you want here is discussion, explanation, 
and questions. There is no need for hurry. In fact, you may want to de- 
vote the rest of the period to just a few scenes. One advantage of the pro- 
jected still picture, as you know, is that you can leave the pictures on the 
screen just as long as necessary to accomplish your purpose. 

“Then there is also the possibility that you are using the filmstrip for a 
quick review, to ‘clinch’ ideas which have been developed. It might be a 
good idea to read the titles again. You are the best judge of that. But if so, 
why not let some of your students do the reading? You can tell something 
about how well they understand by how they read the captions. . . . 
And besides, unless you're quite different from most of us, you've proba- 
bly talked too much in your class today anyway.” 


THE FOLLOW-UP 


Evaluation 


After the filmstrip has been used, the instructor may wish to evaluate 
the results. If so, a brief written or oral test can be given or, better still, he 
can call for a practical application. Suppose, for example, that the film- 
strip dealt with how to read a micrometer. The real test not only of the 
filmstrip but of the total job of teaching is how well each pupil can read 
a micrometer. 

Evaluation becomes more complicated when the purposes of the lesson 
go beyond skills and factual information to desirable habits, attitudes, 
and ideals. The follow-up discussion will provide the teacher with op- 
portunities to observe reactions and new points of view, and to answer 
questions which suggest further activities. Such observations enable the 
Sensitive instructor to assess subjectively whether progress is being made 
in the desired directions. 


Application 


Aside from evaluation, the follow-up serves the essential functions of 
applying newly acquired knowledge and interests and relating them to 
ormer experiences. The learner normally proceeds from observation to 
abstraction, generalization, and assimilation. Seeing a filmstrip is only a 
Small part of this process. A variety of further activities should develop 329 
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from the new interests. Some children will need to have further study, 
others will need little encouragement to explore on their own, and all 
should have an opportunity to make comparisons with similar experiences 


they have had. 


Assimilation 


Out of such comparisons, when there are enough of them, conclusions 
may come. Conclusions based on related experiences lead gradually to 
generalizations. After seeing Grandfathers farm in a filmstrip, Miss 
Miller’s boys and girls know that there are cows, horses, chickens, and 
pigs on it. After seeing other filmstrips, films, and pictures and after visit- 
ing a farm they should begin to realize that these animals are typical of 
many farms. This is a generalization. Later experience will refine this 
generalization as the students learn that certain animals are found chiefly 
on midwestern dairy farms and that others are more typical of farms in 
various other specific regions of the United States. 

Similarly the concept “horse” develops from one particular animal in 
one particular picture through a whole series of related learning ex- 
periences until Johnny realizes that horses may be of many sizes, shapes, 
and colors and still be horses. From then on, this generalization, simple 
though it is, provides the foundation on which all his further learning 
about horses will be built. Educationally we say that he has assimilated 
this knowledge. 


TRANSPARENT SLIDES 
CHARACTERISTICS OF SLIDES 


Slides and filmstrips are essentially similar, with one major exception, 
namely, that slides can be shown individually in any desired order. Char- 
acteristics common to both include the following: 


1. Slides and filmstrips are still picture media; they are of great value in 
visual teaching situations when motion is of little or no importance for 
comprehension. 

2. They are inherently suited to the convenient presentation of a great 
variety of visual materials such as pictures, cartoons, charts, graphs, 
diagrams, maps, and tables. Virtually anything that can be photo- 
graphed can be put on a slide (Fig. 13.12). 
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3, Both have the attention-focusing power of any projected image. 

4, They are particularly well suited for color as well as black-and-white 
projection. 

5. Both can be made in school, though slides are more easily prepared 

than filmstrips. 

They are easy to project. 

Both require only a slight darkening of the room. 

They are inexpensive. 

They cover a wide range of subjects and grade levels. 
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Fig. 13.12. Slides are available on a wide range of subjects. (Courtesy of Keystone View Company.) 


Most of these characteristics have already been discussed in connec- 
tion with filmstrips and flat pictures, and hence no further discussion is 
necessary because of the essential similarities of these media. So far as the 
image on the screen is concerned, there is very little difference between 
filmstrips and slides. However, there are certain distinctions between the 
two; furthermore, the slide has both advantages and limitations as a 
teaching tool. 


Physical Characteristics 

A slide is an individually mounted transparent picture or image which 
is projected by passing a strong light through it. Slides are commonly 
either 2 x 9” or 34” x 4” in overall size. The transparency on a 2” x 2” 
slide is identical in size to a double-frame filmstrip. The transparency on 
434” x 4” slide is usually 2%” x 3” with a half-inch margin on all four 
Sides, 
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Fig. 13.13. Pupils can make their own slides, (Courtesy of Los Angeles City Schools.) 


A 3%” x 4” slide is usually mounted between pieces of glass; a 2” x 2” 
slide may be mounted on a piece of cardboard or between glass. A roll gf 
35 mm. color film that has been developed is normally processed in z x 
2” slides in cardboard mountings called “Readymounts.” This mounting 
takes up little storage space but provides limited protection bp 
fingerprints or other damage to the surface. The 34” x 4” glass slide pro- 
vides the same protection but is considerably heavier and bulkier. 


Instructional Advantages 


The standard 3%” x 4” slide has long been a valuable teaching tool. It 
has two chief advantages over the smaller 2” x 2” slides. Since the ee 
face of the slide is nearly 5% times as large,” larger and more detaile 
images can be projected without loss of definition through diffusion. ” 
productions of large maps, complicated charts and diagrams, tables, a 
other material in which printing and fine detail are important can be pre- 
sented more effectively on the larger slides. 


» x9" slide 
14 The projected area of a 3%” x4” slide is 6.75 square inches; that of a x2” $ 
(double-frame ) is 1.28 square inches. 
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A second advantage of this slide is the fact that it is large enough to 
permit slides to be handmade (see Fig. 13.13), Many exciting and valua- 
ble learning experiences are possible through making slides of various 
kinds, like those shown in Fig. 13.14. They can be made rather easily on 
etched glass, translucent plastic, cellophane, or clear glass, to name a 


xh/5= 6/7 x 5/9 = 
z 1/6 = 1/8 x 7/9 = 
x 5/6 = 3/8 x 8/9 = 
x 1/7 = 5/8 x 1/10 

x 2/7 = 7/8 x 7/10 
x 
x 
x 


3/7 = 1/9 x 3/10 
4/7 = 2/9 x 9/10 
5/7 = 4/9 x 1/20 


Multiply Fractions 


Fig. 13.14. A slide made with crayons, and a typewritten slide, Such slides are simple to make and 
are effective teaching tools. (Picture at left, courtesy of Keystone View Company.) 


few of the more common materials. Cellophane or translucent plastic 
slides: caw be lettered on a typewriter; thus effective lettering becomes 
quick and simple. Brooks summarizes the values and uses of handmade 
slides as follows: 


Handmade lantern slides are useful as teaching aids, and in the hands of a 
skillful teacher they become effective tools. Pupils can use the slides for reports, 
for summaries, and for enriching projects through pictorial means. They can be 
used for presenting or previewing new material, supplementing and enriching 
material already in use, motivating interest, serving as a background for dis- 
cussion, testing, reviewing, and summarizing. Materials which are not available 
F a accessible for projection from other sources can be transferred to the 
slide, 


Convenience of use, quality, low cost, and ease of procuring are among 
the principal reasons for the great popularity of 2” x 2” slides. 

The convenience of handling and storing small, light-weight slides is 
apparent. A filing case 10 inches long by 5% inches wide will accommodate 


* Mary Esther Brooks, “Lantern Slides and How to Make Them,” See and Hear, April, 
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100 of the 2” x 2” glass slides or 200 cardboard Readymounts, whereas a 
case of the same length and width but higher is necessary for 50 slides 
3K” x 4”; the larger slides are considerably heavier and more fragile. 
Furthermore, the smaller slides can be projected in the same machine 
that is used for filmstrips; this projector is compact, light, and easy to 
set up and use. 

The 2” x 2” photographic slides made commercially are of excellent 
quality and in most cases are entirely satisfactory for classroom or audi- 
torium use. Commercially produced small slides are also available for a 
great variety of subjects such as art, bird study, foreign and domestic 
geography, history, literature, health conservation, home economics, 
meteorology, and zoology. Typical sources are listed on page 537. As was 
said above, the larger slide is superior for scenes involving considerable 
size and detail, but the number of such scenes is relatively limited. Color 
slides have no “grain” and hence can be blown up to considerable size 
without loss of satisfactory definition. 

Another factor of importance is the low cost of the 2” x 2” slides. Black- 
and-white transparencies are proportionately about half as expensive as 
color. 

One of the most pronounced advantages of the 2” x 2” slide is the fact 
that the instructor can have pictures he has taken, particularly in color, 
made into slides, The cost of the color film frequently includes the charge 
for developing and printing transparencies. With a little practice the 
teacher can get good results with a 35 mm. camera. He can take pictures 
of such class activities as field trips, laboratory experiments, exhibits, and 
various other group projects. He can likewise supply his own illustrations 
of local scenes for a social studies class; of plants, trees, and flowers for 
nature study; of livestock and fields at various stages of growth for an 
agriculture class. 


PROJECTION EQUIPMENT 


Good results with any projected visual material require good projection 
equipment. To be effective, a slide must be seen easily by every member 
of the class. This requires a projector with an efficient lens system and a 
lamp sufficiently powerful for the conditions under which it is to be used. 
Normally an instructor prefers a moderately darkened room for projec- 
tion rather than a blackout, The trend in most types of slide projectors 1 
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toward equipment that is compact, relatively light, and powerful enough 
to function efficiently in classrooms that can be darkened only partially. 
With proper equipment, slides can be projected satisfactorily in class- 
rooms that have ordinary window shades. 


Lantern Slide Projectors 
Projectors for 34” x 4” slides are of two principal types—the familiar 
horizontal type (Fig. 13.15) and the overhead type (Fig. 13.16). Each 
contains a cooling fan and will take 
lamps of 500, 750, or 1000 watts. 

The horizontal projector is oper- 
ated from the rear of the room. The 
overhead projector can be operated 
by the instructor from the front of the 
room as he faces the class, and he can 
point out on the slide itself any items 
to which he wishes to direct attention. 


Projectors for 2” x 2” Slides 


As was said above, most filmstrip 
projectors can be conveniently adapted 
for projecting 2” x 2” slides (see page 
321). But special projectors for use 
with this size of slides are also avail- 
able (see Fig. 13.17). They are usu- 
ally equipped with 1000-watt lamps Fig. 13.15. A standard type of 3⁄4” x4” 
and a good cooling system. Quietness sa Linea vr eal pane 

merican Optical Company. 
of Operation is essential for the cool- 
mg system, for noise can be very distracting. A 5” lens is usually standard 
equipment; a 7” lens is recommended for use in auditoriums or before 


large groups, 


USING SLIDES EFFECTIVELY 
The principles discussed in connection with using filmstrips effectively 
—selection, preview, preparation of the class, presentation, and follow-up 


—apply equally to slides. In fact, with minor variations, they apply to the 
elective utilization of any kind of audio-visual material. 335 
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In showing a series of slides on Alaska, for example, the instructor 
would proceed just as he would with a filmstrip on Alaska except that the 
slides would probably have no captions. He might use the slides to intro- 
duce a unit on Alaska, as a basis for discussion, or for review, He might 


Fig. 13.16. The teacher can point out specific items with an overhead slide projector. (Courtesy ci 
Keystone View Company.) 
also use one or two particularly pertinent slides to illustrate a specific 
point during a discussion on the Matanuska Valley Project. 

The experienced teacher realizes at once that the procedure he adopts 
depends on his purpose in using slides. Thus, in using only one or two, 
it is unnecessary for him to follow the fixed routine of preparation, test- 
ing, and follow-up. To do so would probably hinder the learners more 
than it would help them, since the elements of keen interest and pointed 
observation are already present. The stage has been set; why set it again? 
Furthermore, the pupils’ reaction to the slide may in itself be adequate 

336 evidence that they have grasped the point. In this case the instructo! 
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knows that his purpose has been achieved, and the lesson can continue. 
The principal elements of good utilization have been applied in the 
above example. The slides have been smoothly integrated into the lesson; 
although less noticeable, they are probably the more effective for that 
very reason. T he important point is 
that the instructor, without breaking 
stride, has provided the necessary mo- 
tivation, specific points to be looked 
for, testing, and incorporation of new 
information into the lesson. 


OTHER TYPES OF STILL 
PROJECTORS 
While filmstrip and slide projection 

is valuable, other types of projectors 
should not be overlooked, because 
each has unique instructional advan- 
tages. Among these valuable teaching 
tools are the opaque projector, the 
overhead transparency projector, the 
microprojector, and the stereoprojec- 
tor, to name only a few. 


THE OPAQUE PROJECTOR 


Potentially, one of the most useful 
types of still projection for instruc- 
tional purposes is opaque projection. 
It permits nontransparent materials such as flat pictures, book illustra- 
tions, tables, drawings, photographs, pupils’ work, and even certain speci- 
mens and objects to be shown on a screen for group observation. 

The instructor with access to an opaque projector has available an al- 
most unlimited amount of illustrative material at little or no cost. Further- 
more, this material can be used almost as it is, for a minimum of mounting 
or other preparation is required. A theme, a mathematics paper, a sheet of 
typing, a page or diagram in a book, a picture in a magazine, a culture 
dish, a watch, coins, stamps or leaves—these are just a few of the objects 
that can be projected by an opaque projector (Fig. 18.18). 


Fig. 13.17. A special projector for Pa 
slides has a 1000-watt projection lamp. 
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Fig. 13.18. Opaque projection is an effective and versatile medium that has a variety of classroom 
applications. (Courtesy of American Optical Company.) 


Physical Characteristics 

Opaque materials are projected by means of reflected light. The princi- 
ple is that used in the old magic lantern. A strong light from the projector 
lamp is thrown on a picture, and this picture is reflected by a tilted mirror 
through a lens and onto a screen (Figs. 13.19 and 13.20). The screen 
image is likely to be less brilliant than in the case of a slide or other 
transparency where the light passes directly through the picture. Highly 
satisfactory images can none the less be obtained if the room is suff- 
ciently dark. The lighting efficiency of the newer opaque projectors has 
been improved to the point where effective projection is possible in 
lighter rooms. 

These improved opaque projectors have a 1000-watt lamp, an opening 
large enough to accommodate 8%” x 11” sheets, and an efficient motor- 
driven cooling system. Some models contain down-draft ventilation 
which not only protects the material from heat but also holds loose or 
unmounted material in place on the platen. A loose postage stamp, for 
example, can be projected without difficulty with this type of projector 
(Fig. 13.19), 

The earlier projectors are also efficient. They have a 500-watt lamp, ac- 
commodate material up to 6” x 6” in size, and are usually cooled by a 
power-driven fan. For convenience in handling and for good projection 
it is well to mount loose illustrations on pieces of cardboard which ge 
long enough to extend outside of the projector. Another handy device, 
mentioned in an earlier chapter, is the continuous strip for mounting ma- 
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terial (see Fig. 4.16). The strip can 
be pulled through the projector with- 
out each piece having to be separately 
centered. 

Some opaque projectors are dual- 
purpose machines that can project 
slides as well as opaque materials (see 
Fig. 13.18). Some rather ingenious 
combinations of both types of mate- 
rial are possible with this projector. 
For example, slides may be shown of 
two bar magnets in various positions 
—north to north, south to north, etc. 
—and real magnets may be placed in 
corresponding positions on the platen 
of the projector under a sheet of 


Fig. 13.19. An opaque projector which 
takes theme-size material and projects a bright 
image. (Courtesy of Charles Beseler Company.) 


paper containing iron filings. A simple shift of a lever enables the class to 
see first the slide and then the lines of force set up by the real magnets in 


that position. 


The Projection Cell 


The use of a projection cell (Fig. 
13.21) in the slide section of the pro- 
jector permits the instructor to dem- 
onstrate such processes as a storage 
battery in operation, electrolysis, and 
chemical sedimentation. If narrow 
strips of copper and zinc are placed in 
a dilute sulfuric acid solution in this 
cell, the resulting reaction can be 
clearly projected on the screen. If the 
Copper and zinc plates are connected 
to a galvanometer in the opaque sec- 
tion of the projector, the reading of 


IMAGE OF OBJECT 
IS REFLECTED IN 


TO SCRE 


T STRIKES 
OPAQUE OBJECT 


Fig. 13.20. Principle of an opaque pro- 
jector, The light follows the white arrows. 
(Courtesy of American Optical Company.) 


the current generated in the cell can also be projected. 
The imaginative science teacher will see numerous possibilities for 
using a projection cell. It can be inserted in any horizontal 3%” x 4” slide 339 
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projector in place of the slide carriage. What advantages can you see in 
projecting demonstrations of the types mentioned above? 


Advantages and Limitations 


The principal advantage of opaque projection is the great mass of 
readily available and inexpensive materials which can be thus projected. 
Much of this material, such as pupils’ written work, illustrations from 
magazines and reference books, useful diagrams, and tables, would not 
ordinarily be made into slides. There is a further 
advantage in that the instructor can keep this ma- 
terial up-to-date. 

Another unique value of the opaque projector 
is its convenience for enlarging and transferring 
illustrative material to a chalkboard or chart. A 
small news map, for example, can be projected 
on a chalkboard in any desired size and quickly 
traced for a current events discussion. 

Furthermore, Opaque projection shares the at 
tention-focusing power that any projected image 
has. Even when other methods of presentation 


Fig. 13.21. A Projection 
cell permits the projection of are possible, such as charts or bulletin boards, the 


chemical reactions, (Courtesy 


roj i is li re effective be- 
of Central Scientific Company) | Projected image is likely to be more effec 


cause it makes possible enlargement, greater con- 
centration, and fewer distracting elements. In addition, opaque projection 
permits variety and change of pace in instructional procedures. 

Most of the characteristic limitations of this process have been mini- 
mized or eliminated in the newer types of equipment. Foremost among 
them was the fact that projection was not effective unless the room was 
well darkened. Another difficulty was that only small materials could be 
used in the Projector. A third problem, though a minor one, was the 
necessity: of mounting all pieces of paper to avoid flutter and consequent 
loss of focus while they were being projected. Other disadvantages were 
the danger of scorching or warping because of the intense heat, and the 
relative bulk and clumsiness of the projector itself. 

Recognizing that its many advantages far outweigh its limitations, 
teachers have made regular and effective use of opaque projection for 

340 many years. With the improved equipment now available, it is probable 
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that the opaque projection will assume 
its rightful position in day-to-day 
instruction. 


THE OVERHEAD TRANSPARENCY PROJEC- 
TOR 

One of the more unique projection 
developments to come out of World 
War II is the overhead transparency 
projector (Fig. 18.22). Similar in prin- 
ciple to the overhead slide projector 
(see Fig. 13.16), it has a variety of 
highly practical applications in the 
classroom. A smaller model is shown 
in Fig, 13.28. 

The overhead transparency projec- 
tor was known in the armed services 
by the rather indefinite title, “visual 
aids projector.” It is now known prin- 
cipally by the trade names Vu-Graph” 
and Visual-Cast’ which have the 
virtue of being specific if not particu- 
larly descriptive. 


Physical Characteristics 


The overhead transparency projec- 
tor reflects images ona screen in much 
the same manner as does the opaque 
Projector, i.e., by means of a tilted, 


Fig. 13.22. Overhead transparency projec- 
tion has many useful classroom applications. 
An enclosed 100 foot roll of cellophane on 
which the teacher can write with a grease 
pencil is a unique feature of this projector. 
(Courtesy of Charles Beseler Company.) 


highly polished mirror and lens assembly. The image, however, comes 
from a powerful light that shines through a transparency. The screen 
Image is brilliant enough to be seen in a lighted room even though only 


a 500-watt lamp is used. 


The projection area ranges from 3” x 3” to 10” x 10” in the several 
models available. The transparencies are plastic, carbon, or cellophane 


—— 


A Vu-Graph Overhead Daylight Projector, Charles Beseler Company, Newark, N.T. 
Visual Cast Projector, Victorlite Industries, Los Angeles, Calif. 34) 
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sheets. Tracing, drawing, writing, and 
photographic reproductions made on 
these sheets can be clearly projected 
on the screen. 


Advantages and Limitations 


Aside from convenience and sim- 
plicity of operation, the overhead 
transparency projector has several 
other advantages. The projector is 
operated from the front of the room, 
which permits the instructor to face 
the class as he writes or indicates 
points of importance on the transpar- 
ency. Writing on the plastic surface is 
done with a china marking pencil and 
is wiped off easily with cleansing tis- 
sue. Colored lines may be made with 
special crayons or plastic inks. A car- 
bon-coated plastic gives white lines or 
letters on a black background. Type- 
written copy can also be used effec- 

Fig. 13.23. A small type of overhead trans- tively. 

(Couney Sve ha is Bailable at low cost. Probably the feature which appeals 

ieee to most teachers is the cellophane 
roll attachment (see F ig. 13.22). A 100-foot roll of cellophane provides 
space for over 100 panels, any number of which can be prepared ahead of 
ue and rolled into position by turning a small crank. Diagrams, lesson 
assignments, tests, and similar material can be effectively presented in 
this manner with a minimum of time and effort. 

An elementary teacher observing a demonstration of an overhead 
transparency projector pointed out another advantage in the comment: 
My blackboards are always so filled up and such a mess before the day 
is overt Withia Projector like this I could avoid a lot of that messy ap- 
pearance and my pupils could see better besides.” 

A fourth feature of this projector is the possibilities it provides for 
overlayer “build-ups.” Successive layers of transparencies in black and 
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Fig. 13.24. The entire class can see with a microprojector what only one pupil at a time can see in a 
microscope. (This and Fig. 13.25 courtesy of Bausch & Lomb Optical Co.) 


white, color, or both can show cumulative stages of development, se- 
quences, and sectional views. Lettering, mechanical drawings, the several 
stages in completing a map or assembling a carburetor, and cumulative 
additions to a government chart are typical of the many possible uses of 
transparent overlays. 

While relatively small and light, the overhead transparency projector 
is somewhat inconvenient to move from floor to floor or from one building 
to another. It can be rolled easily from room to room if it is on a floor 
stand but it can be carried more conveniently when disassembled. A 


carrying case is desirable for one that is to be used frequently in different 
buildings, 


THE MICROPROJECTOR 


One of the more specialized types of projection equipment is the micro- 
Projector (Fig, 13.24). As its name indicates, this projector is designed 
to project microscope slides so that an entire class may see what would 
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be visible to only one pupil at a time if seen under a microscope. Further- 
more, both wet and dry slides may be projected (Fig. 13.25), 

Among the particular advantages cited for the microprojector are that 
(1) it minimizes the need for expensive microscopes for each student, 
(2) it presents a greatly enlarged picture of the object on the slide, and 
(3) it assures the instructor that his students are seeing precisely what 
he wants them to see. 


erat ener Wr 5s 


Fig. 13.25. Wet or dry microscope slides may be projected or enlarged with this projector. 


Numerous phenomena suited for presentation on microscope slides can 


be shown with marked effectiveness on a microprojector. Sargent” lists 
such uses as the following: 


1. Illustration of stresses and strains on fibers, filaments, and surfaces. 
2. Physical examination of wood, cotton, silk, rayon, linen, and other tex- 
tile fibers, 

Gross projection of prepared slides showing fingerprints or other semi- 
transparent print materials such as blood smears. 

4. Visualization of interference patterns of light, and optical principles 

of refracted light, 
5. Gross examination of properties of crystals and other common com- 


pounds such as minerals, foods, rubber, and petroleum by means 4 
white and polarized light. 


3. 


18 F “rts. 
Theodore Sargent, Using the Microprojector in Physics and Chemistry,” in Harry c. 


McKown and Alvin B. Roberts, Audio-Vi, i ructi w-Hi w York 
. > - 5 aw-Hill, New York, 
ed, 1949.48 to-Visual Aids to Inst uction, McGra’ 1 
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6. Projection of crystal growth in solutions such as ammonium chloride, 
sodium nitrate, copper sulfate, potassium dichromate, and potassium 
chlorate. Removal of the projector cooling cell causes melting. Re- 
placement of the cell results in crystallization which can be shown 
without changing the field of projection. 


The biology instructor has even more varied opportunities for using 
the microprojector in presenting examples of cell structure, one-celled 
animals and plants in solution, cell division, plant and animal tissues, 
bacteria, mold spores, and the like. Some of these phenomena may be 
shown to elementary science classes provided the biology instructor can 
be persuaded to lend the projector and 
slides. 

Virtually all prepared microscope 
slides now available can be projected ‘ 
with the microprojector.” Sufficient 
cooling of the light beam is necessary, 
however, to prevent damage to the 
material on the slide. 


THE STEREOPROJECTOR F 
Fig. 13.26. The stereographic camera takes 


Increasing attention is being given two pictures simultaneously from different an- 
the possibility of projecting stereo- E E a enter 
graphic views for class use. Transpar- 
encies for this purpose are prepared in pairs from photographs taken with 
a stereographic camera (Fig. 13.26). This camera takes two pictures 
simultaneously with lenses a few inches apart. Each picture, therefore, 
is taken from a slightly different angle; and when both pictures are seen 
together in a stereoscope a highly realistic and vivid three-dimensional 
effect is obtained. 

The familiar stereoscope permits only one person at a time to see a 
pair of pictures, The left eye sees one picture and the right eye the other; 
the brain combines them into one three-dimensional image. 

When a pair of stereographic transparencies is thrown on a screen 
with a projector (Fig. 13.27), both pictures are seen by both eyes and 
the result is a confused agglomeration of vaguely defined images. A pair 
i 

” Ibid., p. 513. 
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of specially designed glasses worn by each observer gives a striking 
three-dimensional image which stands out sharply and vividly. A field of 
flowers may look so real that a person has to resist the temptation to 
pick one. 

Certain technical problems remain to be solved before stereographic 
projection can be entirely satisfactory. There is a tendency, for example, 
toward overexaggeration of depth in 
close-up views, and a similar aberra- 
tion around the edges of a picture. The 
stem of a tulip near the edge may 
seem to be considerably longer than 
stems near the center of the picture, 
though actually all are approximately 
alike. 

The special screen and glasses re- 
quired are additional drawbacks to 
stereographic projection for most in- 
structional purposes. However, for 
certain specialized purposes such as 
surgical, art, and engineering training, 
the values of three-dimensional pro- 
jection are important enough to merit 
its use. 


SUMMARY 
Still projection makes possible group 
Fig. 13.27. The stereoscope projector. examination of individual pictures and 
illustrative materials for as long as 
required for the teaching purpose. It also has the attention-focusing power 
of any Projected image. Together these benefits constitute a powerful and 


effecti ; ; E 
‘ pere teaching medium when motion is not essential to comprehen 
sion. 


Ther < : F 4 
w are various forms of still projection such as filmstrips, 2” x 2 
and 3% deren site eats 
7 ee 4” slides, Opaque projection, overhead transparency projec 
ron; microprojection, and stereoprojection. Each has unique advantages 

and uses in instruction, 
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media depends to a large extent on how they are used. In general, the 
familiar principles of all good teaching apply: preview and selection of 
the most appropriate materials; class preparation including motivation 
and direction on what to look for; good projection conditions; and 
follow-up, including testing, application, and reteaching as needed. Good 
procedure is flexible rather than rigid; it adapts itself to the requirements 
of the individual learning situation. The teacher's good judgment should 
determine when and how the principles of effective use can best be ap- 
plied in a particular learning situation to achieve a balanced and well- 
integrated result. 


Suggested Activities 


1, As a committee or individual project, have units of work in a given subject 
and grade area analyzed as to (a) where still projection materials could 
make significant contributions to learning, and (b) what specific materials 
could do the job. 

2. Survey the still projection equipment and facilities of your school and pre- 
pare a report for your principal or superintendent that includes: 

a. Present status. 

b. Recommended additions and changes for next year. 

c Recommended changes and additions for the next five years. Draw up 
supporting statements for your recommendations. 

3. As a building director of audio-visual instruction you have been concerned 
for several years over the tendency of most of your teachers to use motion- 
picture films rather than available still projection materials, regardless of 
the latter’s superiority in many teaching situations. You get permission from 
your principal to call a faculty meeting for the purpose of “educating” your 
teachers regarding the potentialities of one or two types of still projection. 
Prepare a demonstration for your audio-visual class showing how you might 
do this, 

4. Divide the class into committees and have each one prepare a demonstration 
showing interesting applications of one of the following: (a) the opaque 
projector, (b) handmade slides, (c) the projection cell, (d) the filmstrip 
projector, (e) 2” x 2” slides, (£) 3%” x 4” slides, (g) the microprojector, and 
(h) the overhead transparency projector. 

5. In order to give class members information about various makes of still pro- 
jection equipment, have an interested group write for literature in sufficient 

quantities so that each member can have individual copies. If feasible, ar- 

range with your local dealer for demonstrations of several makes of equip- 


ment. 
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When the late Glenn Frank had completed seeing the film Plant Growth 
(Sound, B&W, 11 min., EBF), his reactions were as follows: 


Yesterday within the space of ten minutes, I saw a plant grow to full matu- 
rity, bear fruit, and die. As a child I often stood with awe before the mystery 
of plant growth and wondered what it might be like to see the actual processes 
of growth as I saw my playmates run back and forth across the village lawn. 

I had to wait forty years to see it, but yesterday, the thing I wondered about 
as a child, happened. I saw the processes of growth as clearly and as plainly 
as this morning I see motors streaming by in the street below my hotel window. 

Conan Doyle had not come back to show me marvels in a séance. | was not 
under the delusive spell of a magician. I was simply watching an educational 
film on plant growth, 

A pea was dropped on the ground. Soon its side burst open and a white 
Sprout, or whatever the experts call it, came peering with manifest curiosity 
out into the open. The white sprout turned downward and began nosing about 
for a way to burrow downward in the soil. It nosed about with an appearance 
of almost animal sense. Soon it began its downward journey into the soil which 
= been cut away so the camera could catch the downward journey of the 
root. 


Of the many manifestations of twentieth-century genius the 16 mm. 
sound motion-picture film represents one of the greatest achievements. 


F mt an original reaction sheet submitted by Glenn Frank, president of the University 
isconsin, 1925-1937, to the University of Wisconsin Bureau of Visual Instruction. 
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The camera can record and document what it “sees.” The sound recorder 
can record and document what it “hears.” Through the 16 mm. sound 
motion picture, two of man’s primary sensations, seeing and hearing, can 
be codrdinated into a simultaneous record. This record, the sound motion- 
picture film, is an almost living document of things and events which take 
place in the world. 


PHYSICAL DESCRIPTION 

Any description of a sound motion picture must be approached by 
describing (1) the photographics and (2) the sound electronics of a 
device that in reality is many inventions. 

A motion picture is a series of still pictures taken in rapid succession, 
developed, and finally projected again as a series of still pictures but 
under such conditions as to give the viewer an illusion of motion. The 
addition of a codrdinated sound signal or track results in a sound motion 
picture. 

This needs to be elaborated. It can be done by describing how a por- 
tion of a single scene from the motion picture Daniel Boone (Sound, 
B&W, 16 min., EBF) was made. The section of the film which will be 
described appears in the shooting script as follows: 


Sequence B—NORTH CAROLINA 
10. Field, forest and sky (3-80) 


Narrator: Here the land was cheap and bountiful, and the symbol ofa 
man’s ownership was a 


ll. Tree being notched (3-83) 


gash in a tree... The Tomahaute Claim! 
12. Daniel Boone shooting (7-90) 


After a script has been written, it is usually reviewed and checked by 


a subject-matter expert. In this case both a recognized historian and a 
museum curator checked the ideas and descriptions in the script. 

Next the action called for in the script was rehearsed. Studio light ex- 
perts arranged the lights so as to focus attention on the smoldering wick 
that ignited the exposed powder when Boone wanted to discharge the 
long rifle at a target, 

THE PICTURE TRACK 
The motion 


picture camera, actually a device for recording a series of 
350 still pictures 


at 24 exposures per second, was then set into operation. 
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The result is shown in Fig. 14.1. Note how only slight 
changes in Boone’s position appear from one still 
picture, or motion-picture “frame,” to the next. This 
happens because the motion-picture camera rapidly 
“aps” 24 still pictures or frames per second (16 
frames for silent motion pictures). When these “still 
frames” are projected or flashed in sequence on a 
screen, the impression of life and motion is apparent 
to the viewer. 

After the film has been developed, it is run through 
a motion-picture projector. This projector controls 
the direction of light so that light is projected through 
the series of frames onto a screen. 

The projector diagram in Fig. 14.2 shows how 24 
separately projected still pictures are flashed onto a 
screen each second. Each frame has a slightly differ- 
ent picture than the preceding one. A revolving shut- 
ter excludes the light during the time required for 
one frame to move out of the light beam and the next 
frame to move into it. Thus the screen is devoid of 
light for brief instances between projected still pic- 
tures, 

The human eye is so organized that the image it 
sees persists in the mind for a brief period after the 
Source of the impression, the actual stimulus, has 
disappeared. Because the normal eye is not con- 
structed to detect these brief lightless intervals of less 
than Yo of a second, but is rather influenced by the 
Persistence of the image, the mind gains the impres- 
sion that the screen is continuously lighted. Since the 
eye cannot detect when one picture is replaced by the 
Next, a visual-mental impression of motion is received 


p 14.1. It took Boone half a second to drop to a kneeling position as 
ushered to shoot. How can you tell? 

‘te toi sequence the camera recorded 12 still pictures of the action at the 

terih, 24 exposures per second. As these “stills” are projected on the 

tes aed Boone's changing position frame by frame. Why is this? (Cour- 
y of Encyclopædia Britannica Films, Inc.) 


in the brain. Thus, the illusion of motion arises from what in reality is a 
rapidly changing sequence of still pictures, 

The faculty of the eye and brain to carry a delayed impression of a 
visual image for a very small fraction of a second is called persistence of 
retinal impression. This characteristic is present in varying degrees in 


Above and below the 
—————— sprockets the film travels 
at a constant speed 


Each picture stops 
here for less than 
V24 of a second 
to be projected 
as a still picture 


A loose loop between 
continuous speed and 
intermittent speed to 
prevent breakage 


UPSIDE 
LIGHT through DOWN 
PICTURE 


Fig. 14.2. How the impression of motion is created by the projector. (Adapted from an Encyclopædia 
Britannica Films drawing.) 


-SIDE-UP 
through LENS gives ne aae 


people. However, it is this quality which has made possible today’s 
motion-picture industry, both entertainment and instructional. 


THE SOUND TRACK 


The discovery of the photoelectric cell made sound recording on film 
possible. The first sound pictures represented a combination of sound 
recorded on phonograph disks that were later synchronized with the 
film. In 1928 the recording and reproduction of sound on film became a 
reality.’ 

Sound is photographed on photographic film. The two photographic 
negatives, picture and sound, are then printed by ordinary photographic 
processes on one positive. The resulting film, when run through a modem 
sound projector, gives rise to the visual-aural impression that we call a 
sound motion picture. 

* See Sound Recording and Reproduction (Sound, B&W, 10 min., EBF) for a detailed 
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When the sound for a motion-picture film is photographed, the sound 
waves are picked up by a microphone which converts the varying sound 
waves into similarly varying electric current. These current variations 
control a light valve. The light valve used in most sound recording is 
composed of two metallic ribbons which move apart or together in re- 
sponse to the variations in current. A constant beam of light is focused 
on this valve. The opening and closing of the valve allows similar light 
variations to be recorded as light and dark areas on photographic film. 


Electric current which 
varies directly with 
original sound waves 


Constant 
light 


LD. 


Sound track area of 
film which receives and 
records light variations 


TON a ee 


TIN 


Fig. 14.3. How sound is recorded on film. Sound is changed first into electric impulses and then into 
variations in light that are recorded on the sound track. To understand how sound is later reproduced, 
see Fig. 14.5. (Based on an Encyclopædia Britannica Films photo.) 


The sound-image film moves at a speed of 24 frames per second, the 
same speed at which the photographic film moves. The process is sum- 
marized in Fig. 14.3. The sound motion-picture film for the sequence, 
rifle action—Daniel Boone, is shown in Fig. 14.4. 

The means by which sound is reproduced from a sound motion-picture 
film is practically the reverse of the way it is recorded (see Fig. 14.5). As 
the film moves through the sound motion-picture projector, a light of 
Constant intensity is directed through the sound track on the film. The 
light passes through the track in lesser or greater amounts depending on 
the light variations in the sound track. 

This residual variable light is directed toward a photoelectric cell 
which converts the variable intensities into similarly varying electric 
currents. These in orresponding movements in the loud- 
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speaker diaphragm. Thus, the original sounds recorded when the sound 
track of the film was made are once again reproduced. 


Film travels at a constant 
rate of speed 


ley 
Se 


Ps 


VARIABLE ELECTRIC VIBRATES CAN BE 
UGHT DENSITY PHOTO- CURRENT DIAPHRAGM HEARD 
through OF strikes ELECTRIC makes OF which THROUGH which THROUGH 

SOUND CELL VARYING ELECTRO- LOUD 

TRACK STRENGTH MAGNET SPEAKER 


Fig. 14.5. How the sound projector reproduces sound. Note that this reverses the process shown in 
Fig. 14.3. (Based on an Encyclopædia Britannica Films drawing.) 


THE SOUND MOTION-PICTURE PROJECTOR 

The mechanism used to project sound motion-picture films is called a 
sound motion-picture projector (Fig. 14.6). It consists of three devices: 

l. A device for passing light through a series of still photographs re- 
corded on film. To do this the projector must move the film in front of a 
strong light source, and it must mechanically start and stop this film 24 
times per second in front of this light. 

2. A device to move the sound track portion of the film between a 
constant light source and a photoelectric cell in order to reproduce sound. 
The film must move at a constant speed so as to produce lifelike sound, 

3. An amplification unit much like a small radio set which will amplify 
a tiny sound impulse to a degree of loudness that allows the listener to 
hear lifelike voices and sounds. 

These three devices are present in all sound projectors in use today. 

Though different in price, design, and efficiency, most modern sound 
Motion-picture projectors are basically similar. Hence, a person who un- 

Fig. 14.4. Left: The sound record is printed on one film. Center: The picture record is printed on an- 
other film. Right: The sound and picture records are finally printed on one film to produce the sound 


motion-picture film. Note the relationship of the sound track to the frames. (Courtesy of Encyclopædia 
Britannica Films, Inc.) l 
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derstands that the film must be so threaded in the machine that (1) the 
stop-start action of the film can take place and a visual image be repro- 
duced, and (2) the film will move smoothly and continuously between 
the lamp and the photoelectric cell, thus enabling clearly audible sound 
to be reproduced, should be able, 
regardless of inexperience, to use any 
modern projector." 


THE SOUND MOTION-PICTURE 
FILM IN INSTRUCTION 

We now discuss the film, not as a 
physical and mechanical thing but as 
a teaching-learning material for in- 
structional use. 

The instructional sound motion- 
picture film is a means of recording 
the social and natural environment of 
man so that it may be later reproduced 
to create realistic, lifelike learning 
situations which closely simulate the 


Fig. 14.6. A modern sound motion-picture 
projector. The best way to learn to operate a original. 


projector is to practice threading short lengths a ; $ a > 
of used 16mm. sound film through the machine. The effective teaching film allows 


Read the instructional manual, take the film in the learner a maximum of personal 
your hand, face the machine, and resolve to . g hi i . ; RS 
make it work. The worst you can do is ruina identification with the situation re 


few feet of film. (Courtesy of Bell & Howell EINN + z + The ex- 
Company, Chicago, Illinois.) corded in sound and motion. ; 
perience it re-creates may be only 
slightly removed from actual first-hand observation or participation. Such 
a film is a means of re-creating the environments of the world for con- 


scious learning by the pupil. 


DIRECT PHOTOGRAPHY 


The recording “eye” of the camera and the “ear” of the microphone 
may be used in many ways in making teaching films. When the eo 
records things as you and I ordinarily see and hear them, a direct soune- 


, The 


3 Rb. Bene ; . 7 ‘ i ernardi 
For diagrammatic instructions in 16 mm. sound projection, see Amo De Bates lip 
hi 


Audio-Visual Projectionist’s Handbook, Audio-Visual Publishers, Chicago, 1948; and i 
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photographic record is the result. Many motion-picture films useful in 
teaching the social studies, science, and language arts are direct photo- 
sound records. 

Such 16 mm. films as Desert Nomads (Sound, B&W, 22 min., United 
World), Farmer-Fishermen of Norway (Sound, B&W, 20 min., United 
World), Farmers of India (Sound, B&W, 20 min., United World), Island 
Nation (Sound, B&W, 20 min., United World), Children of Holland 
(Sound, B&W, 11 min., EBF), Irish Children (Sound, B&W, 10 min., 
EBF), Pygmics of Africa (Sound, B&W, 17 min., EBF) are outstanding 
examples of this type of film. Secure these or comparable films and ar- 
range to preview them. Only through extensive previewing of these and 
similar films can you gain a realistic grasp of the value of direct sound 
and motion photography for instructional objectives and learning prob- 
lems. 


CHANGING-SPEED PHOTOGRAPHY 

Some things occur too quickly or too slowly to be readily apparent to 
the human eye or ear. In such cases the camera can be slowed down or 
speeded up, the resulting film being projected at normal speed. 

High-speed cameras are used to explain things which occur too rapidly 
to be grasped through normal vision. To photograph the action shown 
in The Human Larynx and Vocal Cord (Silent, B&W, 20 min., Bell Tele- 
phone), cameras which “snap” pictures at the rate of 4000 per second 
were used. When these pictures are projected at the usual speed—24 per 
second—the vocal folds function at a greatly reduced speed. But the 
viewer actually sees them and can study their structure and movement. 

The reverse of this occurs when a camera records movement that is so 
slow that little or none of it is apparent. In the film Plant Growth (Sound, 
B&W, 10 min., EBF), single still pictures of a growing plant were taken 
at intervals of several minutes. Thus the plant’s development over hours 
and days was recorded on photographs which, when projected at the 
tate of 24 per second, showed months of plant growth condensed into 
10 minutes of viewing time. 

The life story of plants and animals, the movement of glaciers, and the 
Processes of erosion are slowly and carefully recorded by motion pictures 
over long periods of time. When these films are projected at normal 
speed, the viewer can see in a few minutes what has actually taken hours, 
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days, or months. Such films as Growth of Flowers (Sound, Color, 10 min., 
Coronet), Sensitivity of Plants (Sound, B&W, 14 min., UFA), Butterflies 
(Sound, B&W, 10 min., EBF), and Reactions in Plants and Animals 
(Sound, B&W, 11 min., EBF), as well as the ones already mentioned, 
should be previewed and studied in order fully to appreciate the value of 
changing-speed photography. 


PHOTOMICROGRAPHY 


The use of the motion-picture camera to photograph anything that can 
be seen has been mentioned. However, the teacher of science, home eco- 
nomics, or agriculture is often interested in seeing beyond the limits of 
human vision. 

One way of seeing things too small for observation by our eye is to 
use an enlarging lens or a microscope. Today the camera and the micro- 
scope can be combined to record by motion photography things that are 
too small for us to see. This process is usually called photomicrography 
or microphotography. 

The home economics teacher who wishes to explain to her students the 
relationship of yeast growth to bread making can show a photomicro- 
graphic record, a motion picture of the growth of a colony of yeasts and 
molds, to her class. A 16 mm. motion picture Mold and Yeast (Sound, 
B&W, 10 min., EBF), and also Microscopic Plant Life in the Bakeshop 
(Silent, B&W, 30 min., American Society of Bakery Engineers) enable 
every student to see yeasts bud and form the carbon dioxide which 
“raises bread dough.” 

Similarly, photomicrography permits the science teacher actually to 
observe the growth and division of human cells in Cell Division (Silent, 
B&W, 15 min., Wistar Institute) and The Cell (Sound, B&W, 10 min., 
Coronet). In the science classroom, while viewing Life in a Drop of 
Water (Sound, B&W, 10 min., Coronet), pupil and teacher can see the 
life cycle of the amoeba and other protozoans unfolded in graphic and 
understandable sequences of vastly enlarged images. i 

Children can now watch tiny insects, magnified to two or four feet in 
height, grow and develop. These processes are no longer a mystery after 
photomicrographic records, such as Honeybee (Sound, B&W, 11 ET 
EBF), House Fly (Sound, B&W, 11 min., EBF), and Mosquito (Soung, 
B&W, 10 min., EBF), are studied. 


AUDIO-VISUAL MATERIALS 


Teacher and pupils can see beyond the former boundaries of human 
vision. They can watch the growth and reproduction cycles of organisms 
too small for the naked eye to observe. Through photomicrography, “pic- 
tures” three feet high of microscopic plant and animal life “move and 
live” on the motion-picture screen. 


ANIMATION 


A teacher often encounters learning problems that demand informa- 
tion beyond what can be observed in real life. Learners are interested 
in investigating ideas which do not exist in concrete form. While much 
of the curriculum is concerned with the physical, concrete aspects of the 
environment, there are broad fields of information apart from the real 
and tangible. 

If motion and sound are effective in explaining tangible, real things, 
visualization should be even more effective in explaining theories, ideas, 
and hypotheses. Animation photography serves this latter area of learning. 

Animation is the process by which a concept is visualized. It is usually 
used to visualize a “hard to explain” concept. Abstract ideas can often 
be made concrete through analogy. This has been well explained by an 
educator-animator, in terms of jet propulsion (see Fig. 14.7): 


Where the live-action camera is the counterpart of the physical eye, the ani- 
mation camera represents the mind’s eye. Live-action will reproduce anything 
that can be seen—animation will produce anything that can be imagined. 

Teachers tell us that in the realm of the abstract, if a picture is worth a thou- 
sand words, a compelling analogy is worth five thousand. And the imaginative 
analogy is animation’s meat and drink. For example: the principle of jet pro- 
pulsion derives from Newton’s Third Law of Motion, to the effect that “every 
action produces a reaction which is equal in force and opposite in direction.” 
This abstract principle was visualized in the film in terms of an escaping toy 
balloon, which as the air escaped through its open vent, drove forward in re- 
action to the rearward discharge of air. Then an essential sidelight—that this 
forward motion really resulted from action-and-reaction, and not from the push 
of the gases on the surrounding air—was visualized by the firing of a pistol 
through obstacles of varying density (air, water, and a vacuum), wherein the 
recoil of the pistol was shown diagrammatically to be, in all three cases, ex- 
actly the same. Finally, to draw the conclusion visually, on the screen, rather 
than verbally, in the narration, animation used its peculiar power to tie analogy 
and actuality together in the same scene by superimposing a continuously 
firing pistol on the jet outlet of the moving airplane itself. When the sequence 359 
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Fig. 14.7. The jet propulsion that powers the plane 
shown here cannot be explained by photography; ani- 
mation is necessary. The animator combines analogy 
with reality. Animation uses pictorial analogy to demon- 
strate that the reaction to an action is equal in force 
regardless of environmental influences, (Photograph, 
courtesy of General Electric; animated pictures, courtesy 
of Walt Disney Studios.) 


Yocum 


was finished, analogy had embedded an abstraction in the concreteness of the 
viewer's own familiar experience.* 


The 16 mm. sound films abound with examples of animation. The 
science teacher who is dealing with aeronautical terminology and tech- 
niques can use animated films to explain elementary concepts such as 
yaw, pitch, and roll; such a film is Theory of Flight (Sound, B&W, 11 
min., EBF). In a more advanced lesson he may have to discuss the prin- 
ciples of the gyrosyn compass; this depends almost entirely on theoretical 
explanation. Here the film Gyrosyn Compass (Sound, B&W, 25 min. 
Sperry Gyroscope Company) will be helpful. 

The home economist who wishes to explain the relationship between 
photosynthesis and food energy can find an interesting and clear explana- 
tion of leaf chemistry in the film Gift of Green (Sound, Color, 18 min. 
Sugar Information, Inc.). 

Animation has increased the teaching power of the film many times. 
The animated sound film can explain anything that exists in man’s mind. 


360 * Carl Nater, “Animation in Education,” See and Hear, May, 1947, p. 18. 
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There are few areas of human thought or learning today which are not 
well and effectively served by visual animation. 

Splendid examples of film animation are offered by such films as Jet 
Propulsion (Sound, Color, 15 min., GE), Theory of Flight ( Sound, B&W, 
11 min., EBF), Fuels and Heat (Sound, B&W, 11 min., EBF), Gift of 
Green (Sound, Color, 18 min., Sugar Information, Inc.), Work of Kid- 
neys (Sound, B&W, 11 min., EBF), Nervous System (Sound, B&W, 11 
min. EBF), Adventures of Junior Raindrop (Sound, Color, 10 min., 
USDA). 

Previewing such films as the above will prove most helpful in gaining 
an understanding of animation. Only through seeing and hearing ex- 
planations given by sound motion-picture animation can full appreciation 
of the strength of this photographic medium be gained. 

To summarize, many of the physiological limitations of man’s ability to 
observe can be overcome by means of the 16 mm. sound motion-picture 
film: 

1. Things which exist in understandable but inaccessible form can be 
photographed from life by means of direct photography. 

2, Things which are too small to be seen can be made visible by photo- 
micrography. 

3. Things which happen too rapidly for normal observation can be 
slowed down to comprehensible speed, and vice versa. 

4. Things which are too abstract, too large, too hidden, or too theoreti- 
cal for effective comprehension by the average learner can be visualized 
by animation and portrayed on film. 

The 16 mm. sound motion-picture film can bring the entire world into 
the classrooms of the most remote mountain village. No idea or phenom- 
enon is too remote, inaccessible, or abstract for graphic and understand- 
able explanation through this new medium of communication. 


CLASSIFICATION OF 16 MM. SOUND MOTION-PICTURE 
FILMS ° 
Many classifications have been made of motion-picture films. Because 
the present discussion is concerned with the school use of sound films, 
films which are described here will be classified as (1) basic teaching 
films and (2) supplementary teaching films. 
es 
° For a comprehensive list of sources of 16 mm. motion-picture films, see pp. 538-545. 361 
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Basic teaching films are usually made specifically for use in carefully 
designated curriculum areas. These films are planned and produced to 
improve teaching. 

Supplementary teaching films are invariably made for some purpose 
other than enriching and implementing the school curriculum. Because 
most films have educational values, untold numbers of those made for 
extraschool purposes contain information which is of value in improving 
regular school learning situations. 

Supplementary teaching films originate from many sources. They may 
be grouped into three classes: (1) documentary films, (2) sponsored 
films, and (3) entertainment films. 


BASIC TEACHING FILMS 


The producer of a teaching film is usually a student of school curricula. 
He is well aware of the values of a film in relation to instructional prob- 
lems. He believes that when a subject demands visualization, motion, 
and natural or environmental sounds in order to be understood by the 
learner, the 16 mm. sound picture can make a contribution to both 
teacher and learner. 

A teaching film may be described in terms of several of its most inher- 
ent and valuable characteristics. 

1. It visualizes. 

Much of the material studied in school demands to be examined, 
manipulated, and seen in order to be understood. The effective teaching 
film completely and understandably visualizes its subject through good 
photography; color is used if necessary for better understanding. It 
visualizes also through charts, diagrams, and animation if these tech- 
niques are needed for clear, understandable explanations. 

2. It employs motion. } 

Things that move or that possess action as an identifying characteristi¢ 
make effective motion-picture subjects. 

A motion picture which explains the action of a jet engine will show 
the parts of the engine in action, if it is an effective film. 

A film that is merely a series of architectural views is not truly a 
motion-picture film. Such views are better presented on still pictures or 

362 slides. 
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Effective motion pictures portray things and processes by means of 
description, movement, and action. 

3. It includes environmental sounds. 

The effective teaching film documents as much of the original environ- 
ment as possible. It records color, form, and action, but it also records 
meaningful environmental sounds. Such sounds as the whir of machinery, 
the lapping of water, the characteristic noises of a railroad yard or a fac- 
tory interior, the lowing of cattle, etc., add great realism to motion- 
picture visualization. 

4. It employs narration, 

Helpful explanatory narration accompanying motion photography is 
useful in directing the learner’s attention and establishing his understand- 
ing of visualized relationships. Such narration is inherently related to the 
visual content; it is not a “lecture” that accompanies a photographic story. 

5. It is related to the school curriculum. 

The teaching film is definitely related to the content and subject matter 
of the school curriculum. The film exists because it can provide under- 
standable explanations by means of visualization and sound and thus 
make unique contributions to classroom learning. 

Finally, the teaching film avoids the curricular areas where it is less 
effective as a teaching device than other means of presentation. 

A teaching film has been described as follows: 


The “educational sound film” implies the following points. . . (1) The 
sound film should include environmental and interpretive sounds appropriate to 
the action so as to make the content of the film more realistic. (2) The visual 
concepts included should be those which ordinarily cannot be interpreted to 
the student in the classroom. (3) The sound film should interpret, by a blend- 
ing of the foregoing two factors, such audio-visual concepts as will stimulate 
the learner’s eye and ear and make it possible for him to become aware of the 
whole situation portrayed just as if he were actually there at the scene of action 
Observing a segment of life in all its completeness." 


The producer of a teaching film is realistic in recognizing that if a film 
does no more than a good teacher can do with the instructional materials 
already in use, he had better turn his creative efforts elsewhere. 


Fortunately the high cost of production makes it necessary to consider 
tes 

€ Walter Arno Wittich and John Guy Fowlkes, Audio-Visual Paths to Learning, Harper, 
New York, 1946, p. 29. 
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very carefully all the foregoing characteristics. Teachers are becoming 
more and more aware of the true contribution of the teaching film in im- 
proving instruction. The general level of effectiveness of these films is on 
the upswing. These two factors work to the advantage of the school and 
promise increasing numbers of high-quality teaching films. 

Today teaching films have been produced in virtually all curriculum 
areas; some of these films are listed below. The best way to become ac- 
quainted with them is to preview them. As you view them keep the char- 
acteristics of an effective teaching film in mind. The most important 
question to ask after previewing a film is: Does this film make a contribu- 
tion to an instructional problem beyond what can be accomplished with 
the instructional materials already in use? 


Primary Grade Films (Fig. 14.8) 
Adventures of Bunny Rabbit, Sound, Chucky Lou, Sound, Color, 10 min., In- 


B&W, 11 min., EBF.* diana Univ. 
Adventuring Pups, Sound, B&W, 8 min., Circus Animals, Sound, Color, 10 min, 
YA. Academy. 
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Fig. 14.8. (Leff: From the Encyclopædia Britannica Film The Fox and the Rooster. Right: From Circus 
Animals, courtesy of Academy Films.) 


Animal Neighbors, Sound, Color, 10 Circus People, Sound, Color, 11 min, 


min., Coronet. Academy. 
Animals Growing Up, Sound, B&W, 10 Elephants, Sound, B&W, 11 min., ERE 
min., EBF. Farm Animals, Sound, B&W, 11 MP.» 
Autumn on the Farm, Sound, Color, 10 EBF. . 
min., EBF. Fire Engines!! Sound, Color, 11 mine 


Baby Animals, Sound, B&W, 8 min., YA. Tompkins. 


7 For source abbreviations, see pp. 538-545, 
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Firemen, Sound, B&W, 11 min., EBF. 

Fox and the Rooster, Sound, B&W, 11 
min., EBF. 

Hare and the Tortoise, Sound, B&W, 11 
min., EBF. 

Honest Woodsman, Sound, B&W, 10 
min., Coronet. 

Johnny Learns His Manners, Sound, 
B&W, 20 min., Pictorial. 

Let's Play Safe, Sound, Color, 10 min., 
Portafilms. 

Mother Goose Stories, Sound, Color, 10 
min., Bailey. 

Punch and Judy, Sound, Color, 18 min., 
Gateway. 

Red Hen, Sound, Color,.10 min., Barr. 


Rikki—Baby Monkey, Sound, B&W, 11 
min., EBF. 

Safety to and from School, Sound, B&W, 
10 min., YA. 

Seven Little Ducks, Sound, Color, 10 
min., Bailey. 

Spring on the Farm, Sound, Color, 10 
min., EBF. 

Teddy Bears at Play, Sound, B&W, 5 
min., United World. 

Three Little Kittens, Sound, B&W, 11 
min., EBF. 

Visit with Cowboys, Sound, B&W, 11 
min., EBF. 

Wonders in Your Own Backyard, Sound, 
Color, 10 min., Churchill-Wexler. 


Intermediate Grade Films 


ARITHMETIC (Fig. 14.9) 


Borrowing in Subtraction, Sound, B&W, 
17 min., TFG. 

Decimal Fractions, Sound, B&W, 11 
min., Johnson-Hunt. 


Meaning of Long Division, Sound, B&W, 
10 min., EBF. 

Meaning of Percentage, Sound, B&W, 10 
min., YA. 


a Fig. 14.9. (Lefi: From Division Is Easy, courtesy of Coronet Instructional Films. Right: From Introduc- 
‘on to Fractions, courtesy of Johnson Hunt Productions.) 


Division Is Easy, Sound, B&W, 10 min., 
Coronet, 

How to Subtract F ractions, Sound, B&W, 

: 11 min., Johnson-Hunt. 

ntroduction to Fractions, Sound, B&W, 
l1 min., Johnson-Hunt. 


Multiplication Is Easy, Sound, B&W, 11 
min., Coronet. 

Origin of Mathematics, Sound, B&W, 10 
min., United World. 

Percentage, Sound, B&W, 11 min., John- 
son-Hunt. 365 
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Subtraction Is Easy, Sound, B&W, 10 Using the Bank, Sound, B&W, 10 min., 


min., Coronet. EBF. 4 
Teen Numbers, Sound, B&W, 10 min., What Are Decimals, Sound, B&W, 10 
YA. min., Instructional. 


LANGUAGE Arts (Fig. 14.10) 
Alaska—Northwestern, Sound, B&W, 20 Appreciating Our Parents, Sound, B&W, 


min., United World. 10 min., Coronet. 

Alcott, Louisa May, Sound, B&W, 16 Circus Day in Our Town, Sound, B&W, 
min., EBF. 17 min., EBF. 

Animals of the Zoo, Sound, B&W, 11 Cooper, James Fenimore, Sound, B&W, 
min., EBF. 17 min., EBF. 


Fig. 14.10. (Top: From How to Write Effec- 
“BRIGHT tively, courtesy of Coronet Instructional Films. Bot- 
en tom, left: From the Encyclopædia Britannica Film 
x | Lovisa May Alcott; right: a scene from the Metro- 
TUR IKET, Goldwyn-Mayer production, Treasure Island.) 
HERE . 
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Food Store, Sound, B&W, 10 min., EBF. 

Frisky, the Calf, Sound, B&W, 10 min., 
Coronet. 

Holmes, Oliver Wendell, Sound, B&W, 
16 min., EBF. 

How to Observe, Sound, B&W, 10 min., 
Coronet. 

How to Write Effectively, Sound, B&W, 
9 min., Coronet. 

Almprove Your Reading, Sound, B&W, 10 

min., Coronet. 

Longfellow, Henry Wadsworth, Sound, 
B&W, 16 min., EBF. 

Loon’s Necklace, Sound, Color, 10 min., 
EBF, 


Making Books, Sound, B&W, 10 min., 
EBF. 

Oriental City (Canton, China), Sound, 
B&W, 20 min., United World. 

Pig Tales, Sound, Color, 10 min., Frith. 

Punctuation—Mark Your Meaning, 
Sound, B&W, 10 min., Coronet. 

Puppetry—String Marionettes, Sound, 
B&W, 10 min., EBF. 

Spelling Is Easy, Sound, B&W, 11 min., 
Coronet. 

Timothy's Quest, Sound, B&W, 33 min., 
TFC. 

Treasure Island, Sound, B&W, 44 min., 
TFC. 


NaturaL Scænce (Fig. 14.11) 
Atmosphere and Its Circulation, Sound, 
B&W, 11 min., EBF. 


African Fauna, Sound, Color, 11 min., 
Hoefler. 


Fig. 14.11. (Top: From Sunfish, Encyclopædia 
Britannica Films, Inc. Bottom, left; From How Animals 
Defend Themselves, courtesy of Young America Films, 
Inc; right: From Earthworm, courtesy of United 
World Films, Inc.) 
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Beach and Sea Animals, Sound, B&W, 11 
min., EBF. 

Birds of the Dooryards, Sound, Color, 11 
min., Coronet. 

Bluebird, Sound, Color, 10 min., Heiden- 
kamp. 

Camouflage in Nature Through Form 
and Color Matching, Sound, Color, 10 
min., Coronet. 

Cheese and Cheese Making, Sound, 
Color, 10 min., Kruse. 

Clouds, Sound, B&W, 11 min., USDC, 
Weather Bureau. 

Common Animals of the Woods, Sound, 
B&W, 10 min., EBF. 

Day and Night, Sound, B&W, 9 min., 
United World. 

Earthworm, Sound, B&W, 
United World. 

Elements of Electrical Circuits, Sound, 
B&W, 10 min., EBF. 

Flowers at Work, Sound, B&W, 10 min., 
EBF. 

Forest and Conservation, Sound, Color, 
10 min., Coronet. 


18 min., 


Honeybee, Sound, B&W, 11 min., EBF. 

How Animals Defend Themselves, 
Sound, B&W, 8 min., YA. 

How Nature Protects Animals, Sound, 
B&W, 11 min., EBF. 

Life in a Drop of Water, Sound, B&W, 
10 min., Coronet. 

Machines Do Work, Sound, B&W, 10 
min., YA. 

Magnets, Sound, B&W, 10 min., YA. 

Monarch Butterfly, Sound, Color, 10 
min., Instructional. 

Monarch Butterfly Story, Sound, Color, 
10 min., EBF. 

Plant Growth, Sound, B&W, 11 min., 
EBF. 

Snapping Turtle, Sound, B&W, 9 min., 
EBF. 

Sunfish, Sound, B&W, 11 min., EBF. 

Water in the Air, Sound, B&W, 11 min., 
Instructional. 

What Is Sound? Sound, B&W, 11 min., 
YA. 

What Makes Things Float? Sound, B&W, 
9 min., Films, Inc. 


Socar Stupies (Fig. 14.12) 


Airplane Trip, Sound, B&W, 11 min., 
EBF. 

Animals in Modern Life, Sound, B&W, 
11 min., EBF. 

Cattleman, Sound, B&W, 11 min., EBF. 

Children of the Alps, Sound, B&W, 11 
min., EBF. 

City Fire Fighters, Sound, B&W, 10 min., 
Coronet. 

Colonial Children, Sound, B&W, 10 min., 
EBF. 

Country Town, Sound, B&W, 16 min., 
BIS. 

Cowboy, Sound, Color, 9 min., Barr. 

Desert, Sound, B&W, 10 min., Barr, 

Desert Nomads, Sound, B&W, 22 min., 
United World. 
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Early Settlers of New England, Sound, 
B&W, 11 min., EBF. 

Farmers of India (Middle Ganges Val- 
ley), Sound, B&W, 22 min., United 
World. 

Freight Train, Sound, B&W, 10 min., 
Barr. 4 

French Children, Sound, B&W, 10 mm., 
EBF. 3 

Iron Mining, Sound, B&W, 10 mm, 
Academy. 

Maps and Their Meaning, 
15 min., Academy. 

Mexican Children, Sound, B& 
EBF. 

Mississippi Rive 
14 min., Academy. 


Sound, Color, 
W, 11 min., 


+—Upper, Sound, Color 


Fig. 14.12. (Top: From Pioneers of the Plains, Ency- 
clopædia Britannica Films, Inc. Bottom, left: From Farm- 
ers of India, courtesy of United World Films, Inc.; right: 
From Maps and Their Meaning, courtesy of Academy 


Films.) 


Nile River Basin and People of the Lower 
Valley, Sound, Color, 17 min., Acad- 
emy. 

Norwegian Children, Sound, B&W, 11 
min., EBF. 

On Mediterranean Shores, Sound, B&W, 
22 min., United World. 

Peiping Family, Sound, B&W, 20 min., 
International Film Foundation. 


Pioneers of the Plains, Sound, B&W, 10 
min., EBF. 

Safe in Port, Sound, Color, 17 min., 
Frith. 

Sampan Family, Sound, B&W, 16 min., 
International Film Foundation. 

U.S.A.—Community and Its Citizens, 
Sound, B&W, 20 min., United World. 


High-School Level Films 
Encusu (Fig. 14.13) 


David Copperfield: The Boy, Sound, 
pee, 42 min., TEC. 

‘avid Copperfield: The Man, Sound, 
pes, 45 min, TFC. 

escribing an Incident, Sound, B&W, 10 
E min., Coronet. 

i aoe Background of Literature, 

ound, B&W, 10 min., Coronet. 


France: Background of Literature, 
Sound, B&W, 11 min., Coronet. 

Home Town Paper, Sound, B&W, 22 
min., National Film Board of Canada. 

House of the Seven Gables, Sound, B&W, 
40 min., TFC. 

How to Judge Facts, Sound, B&W, 10 
min., Coronet. 
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How to Read a Book, Sound, B&W, 10 
min., Coronet. 

How to Study, Sound, Color, 10 min., 
Coronet. 

Irving, Washington, Sound, B&W, 18 
min., EBF. 

Julius Caesar, Sound, B&W, 19 min., 
Eastin. 


Fig. 14.13. (Left: From David Copperfield, Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer. Right: From Describing an Incident, 


courtesy of Coronet Instructional Films.) 


Know Your Library, Sound, B&W, 10 
min., Coronet. 

Lady or the Tiger? Sound, B&W, 10 min., 
TFC. 

Les Misérables, Sound, B&W, 45 min., 
TFC. 

Mutiny on the Bounty, Sound, B&W, 44 
min., TFC. 

New England: Background of Literature, 
Sound, B&W, 10 min., Coronet. 


Pride and Prejudice, Sound, B&W, 45 
min., TFC. 

Romance of Robert Burns, Sound, Color, 
16 min., TFC. 

Scotland—Background of Literature, 
Sound, B&W, 10 min., Coronet. 

Shakespeare, Memories of, Sound, B&W, 
26 min., Hoffberg. 


A AIRE 


Shakespeare, William—Background for 
His Works, Sound, B&W, 13 min., Cor- 
onet. 

Speeding Your Reading, Sound, B&W, 10 
min., Teaching Aids. 

Tale of Two Cities, Sound, B&W, 45 
min., TFC. 

Whittier, John Greenleaf, Sound, B&W, 
16 min., EBF. ; 
Why Punctuate, Sound, B&W, 10 min. 

YA. 


Guwance (Fig. 14.14) 


Act Your Age, Sound, B&W, 13 min., 
Coronet. 

Aptitudes and Occupations, Sound, 
B&W, 16 min., Coronet. 

Bookkeeping and Accounting, Sound, 
B&W, 11 min., VGF. 

Brick and Stone Mason, Sound, B&W, 11 
min., VGF, 


AUDIO-VISUAL MATERIALS 


Counseling—Its Tools and Techniques, 
Sound, B&W, 20 min., VGF. T 

Developing Friendships, Sound, B&W, 
11 min., Coronet. 

Developing Responsibilities, 
B&W, 10 min., Coronet. , 

Family Circles, Sound, B&W, 29 min., 
McGraw-Hill. 


Sound, 


Fig. 14.14. (Left: From Act Your Age, courtesy of Coronet Instructional Films. Right: From Brick and 
Stone Mason, Courtesy of Carl F. Mahnke Productions.) 


Furniture Craftsmen, Sound, B&W, 11 
min., EBE. 

How Honest Are You? Sound, B&W, 13 
min., Coronet. 

How to Be Well Groomed, Sound, Color, 
11 min., Coronet. 

Improve Your Personality, Sound, B&W, 
11 min., Coronet. 

Journalism, Sound, B&W, 11 min., VGF. 

n Maker, Sound, B&W, 11 min., 

E; 


Marriage for Moderns Series, Sound, 
B&W, 5 films, approx. 20 min. each, 
McGraw-Hill. 

More Dates for Kay, Sound, B&W, 9 
min., Coronet. 

Over-Dependency, Sound, B&W, 32 
min., National Film Board of Canada. 

Quarterback, Sound, B & W, 30 min., Na- 
tional Association of Manufacturers. 

Secretary s Day, Sound, B&W, 11 min., 
Coronet. 


Hearta anp PaysioLocy (Fig. 14.15) 


Alcohol and the Human Body, Sound, 
B&W, 14 min., EBF. 

Alimentary Tract, Sound, B&W, 11 min., 
EBF. 

Body Care and Grooming, Sound, B&W, 
17 min., McGraw-Hill. 

Body Fights Bacteria, Sound, B&W, 14 
min., McGraw-Hill, 

Cancer—You, Time and Cancer, Sound, 
Color, 16 min., American Cancer So- 
clety, 

k a Hearing, Sound, B&W, 10 min., 


Emotional Health, Sound, B&W, 21 min., 
McGraw-Hill. 

Endocrine Glands, Sound, B&W, 11 min., 
EBF. 

Feeling of Hostility, Sound, B&W. 25 
min., International Film Bureau. 

Foods and Nutrition, Sound, B&W, 11 
min., EBF. 

Fundamentals of Diet, Sound, B&W, 10 
min., EBF. 

Growing Girls, Sound, B&W, 10 min., 


EBF. 
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Fig. 14.15. 


(From Encyclopædia Britannica 
Film, The Ears and Hearing.) 


Help Wanted, Sound, B&W, 31 min., 
Johnson & Johnson. 

Human Hair, Sound, B&W, 9 min., Bray. 

Human Reproduction, Sound, B&W, 23 
min., McGraw-Hill. 

Immunization, Sound, B&W, 10 min., 
EBF. 

Improving Your Posture, Sound, B&W, 
10 min., Coronet. 

Magic Alphabet, Sound, B&W, 11 min., 
TFC. 

Our Teeth, Sound, B&W, 11 min., KB. 

Tuberculosis: Its Diagnosis, Treatment 
and Control, Sound, B&W, 11 min, 
EBF. 

Your Ears, Sound, B&W, 10 min., YA. 


Home Economics (Fig. 14.16) 


Are You Popular, Sound, B&W, 10 min., 
Coronet. 

Arranging the Tea Table, Sound, Color, 
7 min., Instructional. 


Fig. 14.16. (Top: From Child Care and Develop- 
ment, a McGraw-Hill Text-Film. Bottom, left: From 
Cooking: Terms and What They Mean, courtesy of 
Young America Films; right: From Distribution of 
Foods, Encyclopædia Britannica Films, Inc.) 


Bread Making, Sound, Color, 11 min., 
Hoefler. 

Child Care and Development, Sound, 
B&W, 17 min., McGraw-Hill. 

Consumption of Foods, Sound, B&W, 10 
min., EBF. 

Cooking Series, Sound, B&W, 39 min., 
YA. 

Defending the Citys Health, Sound, 
B&W, 11 min., EBF. 

Distributing America’s Goods, Sound, 
B&W, 10 min., EBF. 

Distribution of Foods, Sound, B&W, 10 
min., EBF. 

Foods and Nutrition, Sound, B&W, 11 
min., EBF. 

Freeze It, Sound, Color, 20 min., In- 
structional. 

Home Nursing, Sound, B&W, 10 min., 
EBF. 


Home Safe Home, Sound, B&W, 10 min., 
National Safety Council, 

Principles of Baking: Flour Mixtures, 
Sound, B&W, 10 min., EBF. 

Principles of Cooking: Meats and Vege- 
tables, Sound, B&W, 10 min., EBF. 

Principles of Home Canning, Sound, 
B&W, 11 min., EBF. 

Principles of Refrigeration, Sound, B&W, 
20 min., United World. ? 

Production of Foods, Sound, B&W, 10 
min., EBF. 

Sewing Films, Sound, B&W, 40 min., YA. 

Step-Saving Kitchen, Sound, Color, 14 
min., USDA. 

Wise Buying, Sound, B&W, 10 min., Cor- 
onet. 

You and Your Family, Sound, B&W, 10 
min., Look. 


Matuematics (Fig. 14.17) 


Angles, Sound, B&W, 11 min., KB. 

Areas, Sound, B&W, 12 min., KB. 

Circle, Sound, B&W, 11 min., KB. 

Congruent Figures, Sound, B&W, 11 
min., KB, 

Geometry in Action, Sound, B&W, 9 
min., Library Films. 

How to Find the Answer, Sound, B&W, 
10 min., Coronet. 

Language of Graphs, Sound, B&W, 10 
min., Coronet. 

Language of Mathematics, Sound, B&W, 
10 min., Coronet. 

Meaning of Pi, Sound, B&W, 10 min., 
Coronet, 

Pythagorean Theorem, Sound, B&W, 10 
min., KB. 

Your Family Budget, Sound, B&W, 10 
min., Coronet. 


Your Thrift Habits, Sound, B&W, 10 
min., Coronet. 


Hypotenuse*=Leg’+Leg? 


Fig. 14.17. (From Pythagorean Theorem, 


courtesy of Knowledge Builders.) 


Music (Fig. 14.18) 


men, Sound, B&W, 21 min., Offcial. 

“manuel Feuermann, Sound, B&W, 11 
min., Library Films. 

Fiddle-de-dee, Sound, Color, 5 min., In- 
ternational Film Bureau. 


Great Waltz, Sound, B&W, 20 min., 


TFC. 


Instruments of the Orchestra, Sound, 


B&W, 22 min., Eastin. 
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Fig. 14.18. (From The Woodwind Choir, 
Encyclopaedia Britannica Films, Inc.) 
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Naughty Marietta, Sound, B&W, 34 min., 
TFC, 

Percussion Group, Sound, B&W, 11 min., 
EBF. 

Songs of Stephen Foster, Sound, B&W, 
10 min., TFC. 

Story of the Violin, Sound, B&W, 10 
min., Hoffberg. 

Symphony Orchestra, Sound, B&W, 10 
min., EBF. 

Woodwind Choir, Sound, B&W, 11 min., 
EBF. 


Science (Fig. 14.19) 


Alcohol and the Human Body, Sound, 
B&W, 14 min., EBF. 

Ants, Sound, B&W, 10 min., EBF. 

Cell—Structural Unit of Life, Sound, 
Color, 10 min., Coronet. 


Fig. 14.19. (Top: From Mosquito, Encyclopædia 
Britannica Films, Inc. Bottom, left: From Cell—Struc- 
tural Unit of Life, courtesy of Coronet Instructional 
Films; right: From the Encyclopædia Britannica Film 
Alcohol.) 


Characteristics of Gases, Sound, B&W, 
10 min., Films, Inc. 

Characteristics of Solids, Sound, B&W, 
10 min., Films, Inc. 

Frog, Sound, B&W, 11 min., EBF. 

Gift of Green, Sound, Color, 10 min., 
Sugar Information, Ine. 

Glacier Park Studies, Sound, Color, 22 
min., Simmel-Meservey. 

Heart and Circulation, Sound, B&W, 11 
min., EBF. 

House Fly, Sound, B&W, 11 min., EBF. 

How We Get Our Power, Sound, B&W, 
ll min., YA. 


Mechanics of Liquids, Sound, B&W, 10 
min., Coronet, 

Mosquito, Sound, B&W, 10 min., EBF. 

Nature of Color, Sound, Color, 10 min., 
Coronet. 

Safety in the Chemistry Laboratory, 
Sound, B&W, 15 min., Indiana Univ. 

Solar Family, Sound, B&W, 10 min., 
EBF. 

Sound Waves and Their Sources, Sound, 
B&W, 10 min., EBF. 

Transfer of Heat, Sound, B&W, 10 min., 
YA. 

Work of Kidneys, Sound, B&W, 11 min., 
EBF. 


Socar Srupes (Fig. 14.20) 


Boundary Lines, Sound, Color, 11 min., 
International Film Foundation. 

Brotherhood of Man, Sound, Color, 10 
min., Brandon. 


Fig. 14.20. (Left: From Driven Westward, adapted from Brigham Young, 
From Nomads of the Jungle, courtesy of United World Films, Inc.) 


Caravans of Trade: Story of Transporta- 
tion, Sound, B&W, 20 min., Instruc- 
tional. 

Christopher Columbus, Story of, Sound, 
Baw, 16 min., EBF. 

City (The), Sound, B&W, 82 min., 
World. 


Day in Congress, Sound, B&W, 20 min., 
Instructional. 

Democracy, Sound, B&W, 10 min., EBF. 

Despotism, Sound, B&W, 10 min., EBF. 


Twentieth Century-Fox. Right: 


Driven Westward, Sound, B&W, 31 min., 
TFC, 

Federal Reserve System, Sound, B&W, 
22 min., EBF. 

Franklin, Benjamin, Sound, B&W, 16 
min., EBF. 

Fremont, John, Sound, B&W, 16 min., 
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Jefferson, Thomas, Sound, B&W, 16 min., 
EBF. 

Johnson and Reconstruction, 
B&W, 37 min., TFC. 

Land of Liberty, Sound, B&W, 80 min., 
TFC. 

La Salle, Robert Cavelier, Sieur de, 
Sound, B&W, 16 min., EBF. 

Meaning of the Industrial Revolution, 
Sound, B&W, 10 min., Coronet. 

Nomads of the Jungle, Sound, B&W, 21 
min., United World. 

Our Bill of Rights, Sound, B&W, 21 min., 
Academic. 

Our Government, Sound, B&W, 11 min., 
KB. 


Sound, 


Picture in Your Mind, Sound, Color, 18 
min., International Film Bureau. 

Productivity—Key to Plenty, Sound, 
B&W, 20 min., EBF 

Roosevelt Story, Sound, B&W, 80 min., 
Brandon. 

Round Trip, Sound, B&W, 20 min., 20th 
Century Fund. 

Tuesday in November, Sound, B&W, 18 
min., OWI—Castle. 

United States, Sound 
BIS. 

Valley of the Tennessee, Sound, B&W, 
29 min., OWI—Castle. 

You Can Beat the A-Bomb, Sound, B&W, 
20 min., MeGraw-Hill 


B&W, 30 min., 


Sreecu (Fig. 14.21) 


Ear and Hearing, Sound, B&W, 10 min., 
EBF. 


Fig. 14.21. 
Gestures, courtesy of Young America Films, Inc.) 


(From Speech: Function of 
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Fundamentals of Acoustics, Sound, B&W, 
11 min., EBF. 

Human Larynx and Vocal Cord, Silent, 
B&W, 20 min., Bell Telephone. 

Human Throat, Sound, B&W, 10 min., 
Bray. 

Improve Your Pronunciation, 
B&W, 10 min., Coronet. 

Julius Caesar, Sound, B&W, 19 min., Eas- 
tin. 

Mechanisms of Breathing, 
10 min., EBF. 

Movements of the Tongue in Speech, 
Sound, Color, 15 min., International 
Film Bureau. , 

Othello, Sound, B&W, 44 min., Eastin. 

Parliamentary Procedures in Action, 
Sound, B&W, 14 min., Coronet. 

Radio Broadcasting Today, Sound, 
19 min., MOT. ‘ 

Romeo and Juliet, Sound, B&W, 44 min., 
TFC, x 

Showtime, Sound, B&W, 22 min., Univ. 
of Wis. Bur. Vis. Instr. 

Speech: Function of Gestures, 
B&W, 10 min., YA. 

Speech: Platform Posture and Appear 
ance, Sound, B&W, 10 min., YA. a 

Speech: Stage Fright and What ug 
About It, Sound, B&W, 9 min., YA. 


Sound, 


Sound, B&W, 


B&W, 


Sound, 


Speech: Using Your Voice, Sound, B&W, Your Ears, Sound, B&W, 10 min., YA. 
10 min., YA. Your Voice, Sound B&W, 10 min., EBF. 


SUPPLEMENTARY TEACHING FILMS 


The 16 mm. teaching film is such an effective medium of communica- 
tion that industrial groups, government agencies, and other special 
groups with a message are producers of motion-picture films. 

Many of the films produced by these. various agencies are offered to 
schools, for almost any film may be considered “educational” to some ex- 
tent. The extent to which supplementary films are useful for classroom 
purposes varies. In order to help you distinguish the sponsored films 
which make a contribution to teaching from those that do not, the main 
sources and types of supplementary teaching films will be described. 

As was said earlier, most of these films can be classified as documen- 
tary, sponsored, or entertainment films. 


The Documentary Film 


John Grierson, Pare Lorentz, and Robert Flaherty were a few of the 
many men who were associated with a new and very expressive type of 
motion-picture film after World War I. Just as an artist chooses still life, 
portraiture, or urban or rural life as his area of interpretation, these skill- 
ful motion photographers chose the drama of people and their associa- 
tion with the forces of society and nature as their assignment. They 
called their medium of expression the documentary film. 

John Grierson is still best known for his motion camera impressions of 
the herring fishermen of England. Through his skill as author, observer, 
and sensitive cameraman, Drifters (Silent, B&W, 60 min., BIS) lifts the 
little-known life of the fishermen from its commonplace level to one of 
high drama. 

R. H. Watt created an artistic, fast-moving, fascinating, and also truth- 
ful story in Night Mail (Sound, B&W, 22 min., BIS), which shows the 
English postal system in operation. It is an account of a night train that 
carries the mail. For all its truth in reporting, the viewer sits in admira- 
tion and awe as the speeding wheels carry the ghostlike train of cars 
through the darkness. Yet Night Mail is actually meant to be nothing 
more than a routine mail run. 

Robert Flaherty has been recognized for his documentary film stories 
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of primitive men and their struggle to make a home in the harsh environ- 
ments in which they live. His films on Eskimo life, Nanook of the North 
(Silent, B&W, 90 min., Museum of Modern Art), and on the daily life of 
the South Sea Islanders, Moana (Silent, B&W, 105 min., Museum of 
Modern Art), are so beautiful and at the same time so factual that soci- 
ologists and anthropologists consider them source material. 

His last production was Louisiana Story (Sound, B&W, 77 min, 
Standard Oil), which describes. the development of the swampland oil 
fields in Louisiana. The story of the Cajun boy who watches the quiet- 
ness of his swampland home and hunting ground disrupted by the on- 
coming derrick barges is gripping, awesome, and mos ing, as revealed 
through Flaherty’s camera interpretation. 

The River (Sound, B&W, 31 min., USDA), which pictures the ravages 
of the flooding Mississippi River, is one of the most widely used documen- 
tary films in the schools today. In this well-known and outstanding ex- 
ample of a documentary film, Pare Lorentz, its maker, has described the 
medium itself. He uses no sets or professional actors, but records events 
as they occur in reality, 

In The River the viewer sees the flood waters causing great damage and 
loss of life and money. The film then seems to say: “Here is a flooding 
river. Man’s denuding of the upper river valley through careless use of 
land and forest is largely responsible. Because of this carelessness, the 
people in the lower river valley communities must suffer.” Many implied 
questions are raised—Can we control floods? Should we reforest? Should 
contour farming be used? 

Although many definitions of the documentary film appear in the 
literature, one of the best is this statement by Paul Rotha: 


The immediate task of the documentalist is, I believe, to find the means 
whereby he can employ a mastery of his art of public persuasion to put the 
people and their problems, their labour and their service, before themselves. 
His is a job of presenting one half of the populace to the other. Of bringing 4 
deeper and more intelligent social analysis to bear upon the whole cross-sec- 
oe of modern Society; exploring its weaknesses, reporting its events, drama- 
tizing its experiences and suggesting a wider and more sympathetic under- 
standing among the prevailing class of society. He does not, I think, seek to 
draw conclusions but rather to make a statement of the case so that conclusions 
may be drawn. His world is in the streets, the homes, the factories, and the 
37a workshops of the people, presenting this experience and that event to make his 
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er area takes his living from the forests. (Courtesy of the 


Fig. 14.22. This trapper of the Skeena Riv 
National Film Board of Canada.) 


point. And if the documentary method today is pee put toa bona 
use, if it is being employed to express a meaning a Ses Lo E ; a 
is not the fault of the documentalist but of the time ir i 


The documentary film can be an extremely useful ae aeea 
particularly in the social studies area. Good C naa Pap : A 
students how people live, think, and act. The oppor se y : heey o 
enable a realistic understanding of social problems y the student, is today 
nearer fulfillment because of these films. Although generally produced 
for adults, they can bring valuable and heretofore — learning 
experiences into the classroom. Since the way to understand these films 


a a 


j ber, London, 1936, pp. 130-181. 
* Paul Rotha, Documentary Film, Faber and Fal 
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is to see them, arrange to preview as many of the following as pos- 


sible: 


Alexis Trembly Habitant, Sound, Color, 37 min., National Film Board of 
Canada. 


Amazon Awakens, Sound, Color, 45 min., OLAA—Castle. 

America the Beautiful, Sound, Color, 20 min., Treasury Department. 
Bridge, Sound, B&W, 26 min., O[AA—Castle, 

Children Must Learn, Sound, B&W, 14 min., NYU. 

City, Sound, B&W, 33 min., World. 

Coconut Tree, Sound, B&W, 10 min., Films of the Nations. 

Drifters, Silent, B&W, 60 min., BIS. 

Face of Youth, Sound, B&W, 28 min., Univ. of Wis. Bur. Vis. Instr. 
Great Lakes, Sound, Color, 22 min., National Film Board of Canada. 
Hometown U.S.A., Sound, Color, 22 min., Look. 

Lobster Town, Sound, B&W, 20 min., Instructional. 

Louisiana Story, Sound, B&W, 77 min., Standard Oil. 

Moana, Silent, B&W, 105 min., Museum of Modern Art. 

Nanook of the North, Silent, B&W, 90 min., Museum of Modern Art. 
Night Mail, Sound, B&W, 22 min., BIS. 

Passport to Nowhere, Sound, B&W, 20 min., RKO Radio. 

Portage, Sound, Color, 22 min., National Film Board of Canada. 
Quiet One (The), Sound, B&W, 66 min., Athena Films. 

River, Sound, B&W, 33 min., USDA. 

Skeena River Trapline, Sound, Color, 16 min., National Film Board of Canada. 
T.V.A., Sound, B&W, 20 min., TVA. 

Tuesday in November, Sound, B&W, 18 min., Castle. 

United States, Sound, B&W, 30 min., BIS. 

Valley of the Tennessee, Sound, B&W, 29 min., Castle. 

Valleytown, Sound, B&W, 24 min., NYU. 


The Sponsored Film 


Manufacturers, merchandisers, and distributors have been quick to de- 
tect the effectiveness of 16 mm. sound motion-picture films as a means 
of communication, 

Literally hundreds of films are sponsored and produced each year by 
commercial firms for the purpose of telling the story of the manufacture 
and use of their product. Since the sponsored film is usually part of a 
broad advertising or informational program, it is generally organized so 
as to carry its message to the widest possible audience. Because the 
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sponsored films are being produced each year, it is the responsibility of 
school people to understand this type of film, to accept the films which 
contribute to classroom learning, and to reject those which are of doubt- 
ful or no value. 

Some educators feel that sponsored films are entirely acceptable in 
helping to meet the educational objectives of local school systems. Others 
refuse to use them on the ground that the school could become a captive 
audience for films which are biased in favor of a sponsor's point of view. 

Since every film should be chosen in relation to the school curriculum, 
it is necessary to examine the sponsored film in terms of the present-day 
philosophy of the school curriculum. 

There seems to be growing insistence on the part of curriculum work- 
ers and qualified teachers that community resources must be used more 
and more. There is also growing insistence that the selection and use of 
films in the classroom should depend on an analysis of the instructional 
needs. 

If this is true, and if the school wishes to investigate life, those best 
able to explain the community are the people who make up the com- 
munity itself. Who is in a better position to explain telephone communi- 
cation than the telephone company? Who is better qualified to describe 
the services of an international airline system than an airline company? 
Who is better qualified to describe how flax is grown by hand, harvested, 
and converted into linen than the Irish Linen Guild of the British Isles? 

Of the many arguments against the use of sponsored films in the class- 
toom, the foremost concerns the fact that the children will be easily im- 
pressed and influenced by a biased film presented in a situation in which 
they are used to accepting information as truthful and beyond question. 
If a sponsored film is biased or contains unwanted advertising propa- 
ganda, there is little doubt that the children will be influenced. 

The responsibility here rests with the teacher. If a sponsored film con- 
tains information which can help create a desired learning situation, it 
should be considered for use. If not, it should be rejected. Many spon- 
sored films produced today tell their story simply and effectively and 
avoid the flagrant advertising which ten years ago was characteristic of 
such films. 

Some school people think that once 
films in instruction, it is their responsi 


they have ascertained the need for 
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discover those that will help accomplish their goals. Sponsored films may 
be selected if they represent sound, straightforward, authentic explana- 
tions of subject content in geography, science, vocational arts, home eco- 
nomics, etc. But if such a film includes unwanted or irrelevant informa- 
tion in such quantities as to make its use undesirable, the film should not 
be used. 

To understand sponsored films, you must preview them. As you see the 
following films, estimate their usefulness in terms of the points just enu- 
merated: 


ABC of Hand Tools, Sound, B&W, 33 min., General Motors. 
Adventures in Telezonia, Sound, Color, 20 min., Bell Telephone. 
Alaska’s Silver Millions, Sound, B&W, 28 min., American Can. 

Building of a Tire, Sound, Color, 28 min., Firestone. 

Gift of Green, Sound, Color, 18 min., Sugar Information, Inc. 

Jet Propulsion, Sound, Color, 15 min., GE. 

New York Calling, Sound, Color, 22 min., N.Y. Central. 

Rehearsal, Sound, B&W, 23 min., Bell Telephone. 

Sightseeing at Home, Sound, B&W, 18 min., GE. 

Story of F.M., Sound, Color, 20 min., GE. 

Story of Menstruation, Sound, Color, 9 min., International Cellucotton. 
Thundering Waters, Sound, Color, 20 min., N.Y. Central. 

Wings to Hawaii, Sound, Color, 33 min., Pan-American World Airways. 
Wings to Ireland, Sound, Color, 25 min., Pan-American World Airways. 


The Entertainment Film 


Because all of us are members of the “entertainment film generation,” 
little time will be taken to describe a film form as well known as that 
produced by the Hollywood motion-picture industry. The films vary be- 
tween the one extreme of the “western,” “murder mystery,” “psychologi- 
cal drama,” and “thrill-escape” films and the other extreme of such pres- 
tige films as David Copperfield, Romeo and Juliet, and Henry VII. 

Because the entertainment film is such a prevailing medium of com- 
munication, its intelligent evaluation and appreciation have become 4 
standard work unit in many high-school English courses. 

Because these films deal with anything and everything, it is not at all 
unusual for teachers to comment, after viewing them, “I wish I could 
show part of the Story of Dr. Jenner to my health class,” or “If only I 

382 could have all my US. history students see The Oxbow Incident,” or “Tf 
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all my students could see Henry VIII, I think they'd be more interested 
in reading Shakespeare.” How many English teachers have wished that 
they could preface the reading of a novel with the film version! How 
often have social studies teachers had the same idea with respect to their 
field! 

An association called Teaching Film Custodians (TFC) has under- 
taken to assist such professional education groups as the National Coun- 
cil of Teachers of English, the National Council for the Social Studies, 
and the Music Educators National Conference in systematically review- 
ing Hollywood productions for the purpose of shortening, excerpting, 
and otherwise reéditing selected titles in a form suitable for school use. 
These edited TFC excerpts are widely used in schools today. You should 
see those in the following list,’ and judge their usefulness in terms of 
known subject-matter objectives. 


SOCIAL STUDIES 


Due Process of Law Denied, Sound, B&W, 29 min. 
Give Me Liberty, Sound, Color, 21 min. 

Johnson and Reconstruction, Sound, B&W, 33 min. 
Justice Under Law, Sound, B&W, 30 min. 


ENGLISH AND LITERATURE 


Adventures of Huckleberry Finn, Sound, B&W, 38 min. 
Christmas Carol, Sound, B&W, 87 min. 

David Copperfield, The Boy, Sound, B&W, 42 min. 
David Copperfield, The Man, Sound, B&W, 45 min. 
Tale of Two Cities, Sound, B&W, 40 min. 

Treasure Island, Sound, B&W, 38 min. 


Music 


Great Waltz, Sound, B&W, 20 min. , 
Inside Opera with Grace Moore, Sound, B&W, 28 min. 
Naughty Marietta, Sound, B&W, 34 min. 

Schumann Story, Sound, B&W, 30 min. 


HEALTH AND PHYSIOLOGY 


Mar’s Greatest Friend, Sound, B&W, 10 ns 
One Against the World, Sound, B&W, rag 
Story of Dr. Jenner, Sound, B&W, 10 min. 


? Teaching Film Custodians, Inc., Films for Classroom Use, New York, 1950. 383 
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Story of Louis Pasteur, Sound, B&W, 34 min. 
They Live Again, Sound, B&W, 11 min. 
Triumph Without Drums, Sound, B&W, 10 min. 


VALUE OF 16 MM. SOUND FILMS 


Ask the children who see films during their classes what they think 
of them, and there will be many responses. 

Films can affect the whole climate of instruction. Careful selection and 
use of teaching films can result in positive changes in pupils’ interest, 
learning efficiency, retention of learning, and reading performance; fur- 
thermore, films offer a natural path to learning. 


INCREASED PUPIL INTEREST 


A research study by Wittich and Fowlkes" reports reactions of school 
children to the use of films. Members of the intermediate grades were 
allowed to see carefully selected teaching films in science and the social 
studies. At first some of the children were not much interested in the use 
of films in work-study situations, but by the end of the school year the 
following changes in interest and attitude occurred: 


Sound movies made it easier for me to understand about things. They don’t 
use such big words as the geography book does. 

Seeing the films gave me new and different ideas. 

I learned from the films how countries really look, how people look. I got 
a better idea of what part of the world the country was at. 

I never knew how some of the people lived when I read in books and 1l 
didn’t know what kind of clothes they wore or how they looked. 

It’s fun and interesting because it tells what books don’t tell. It makes it more 
plain to me. I can really see things.’* 


In response to the question, “Do you like this way of learning?” such 
responses as the following were made by these students. Note the varia- 
tions shown in these responses. 


Case 1—L.Q. 135; reading score 9.6. ; 
I liked the sound films because they are a new way of learning, and a movie 
Sives more information than just reading. . . .” 


10 Wittich and Fowlkes, op. cit. 
1 Ibid., pp. 78, 79. 
12 Ibid., p. 88. 
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Case 12—I.Q. 114; reading score 7.6. 

I like the sound films because I get more out of what I can really see. . . . 
Case 18—I.Q. 105; reading score 8.2. 

This way of learning shows the way things are done. It’s easier to under- 
stand the subject. . . .™* 
Case 28—I.Q. 95; reading score 5.9. 

I like this way of learning because I get information that I would not be able 
to find in books. . . .* 
Case 30—I.Q. 85; reading score 5.7, 

I like this way of learning because I can see all the details. . . . In books 
there are only words and I can't see much of a background. In films I can hear 
the people." 


The fact that these pupils so consistently mention the clarity and under- 
standability of films as learning devices leads to the observation that 
pupil interest is enhanced because the sound film is a realistic way of 
learning, like that used in out-of-school situations. We are conscious of 
our everyday environment because we observe it through sight, sound, 
and mind. A good teaching film is interesting because it presents infor- 
mation in a realistic manner. It is natural to learn by seeing and hearing. 


INCREASED FACTUAL LEARNING 


Studies by Freeman, Knowlton, Tilton, Wise, and Wood all give evi- 
dence to the effect that when carefully selected silent films are used with 
regular classroom study materials, advantages in learning occur that are 
above and beyond what can be accomplished with more traditional in- 
struction materials. 

Wood and Freeman set out to discover the effect of a series of silent 
films in fourth-, fifth-, and sixth-grade geography and in junior-high- 
school general science. Eleven thousand pupils participated. The inves- 
tigators reported as follows: 


s made by the entire group of children in all 
cities on all topics taken together, we find that the X group excelled the C 


group by a substantial and significant margin. - + : In the case of the Geogra- 
phy series, the gains of the X group exceeded the gains of the c group by 33 
per cent of the standard deviation of all the scores. In the topics on General 

18 Thid; p. 90. 

™ Ibid., p. 92. 

15 Ibid., p. 94. 

* Ibid., p. 94. 


If we examine the average gain 
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Science the gains of the X group exceeded those of the C group by 15 per 
cent of the standard deviation. Stated in another way, it appears that in 
Geography the superiority of the X group in gains is about 17 per cent of the 
mean gain of both groups, and in General Science the X superiority is about 
11 per cent of the mean gain of both groups. Or stated in still another way, it 
appears that in Geography 72 per cent of the X group gained more than the 
average gain of the C group, and that only 29 per cent of the C group gained 
as much as, or more than, the average gain of the X group; and in General 
Science 60 per cent of the X group gained more than the average gain of the 
C group, and only 38 per cent of the C group gained as much as, or more than, 
the average gain of the X group. These are substantial and reliable differ- 
ences.” 


Wise reports the following results when the silent motion-picture films 
The Yale Chronicles of America were used with nearly 1000 children in 
28 American history classes in midwestern communities: 


The motion picture is an instructional tool of tremendous power in the ac- 
cumulation of knowledge and ideas and in the development of attitudes and 
appreciations. Because of its peculiar nature, that is, the unique quality of 
motion which it possesses, it contributes something to learning which is other- 
wise unobtainable." 


Two earlier investigators seeking to measure the effects of these same 
films reported as follows: 


_The experimental group gain exceeded the control group by 19 per cent.” 

The photoplays were most effective in teaching a knowledge of interrela- 
tionships involving the interaction of events and of forces. They increased the 
pupils’ learning of this sort 35 per cent, or about as much as they increased 
the gaining of all kinds of historic knowledge. 

The next largest contribution was to the teaching of historical personages. 
The increase of learning of this sort attributable to the photoplays was 29 pe 
cent. 


The contribution to the teaching of historical geography was 19 per cent.” 


After the advent of the sound film into the classroom in 1930, research 
was undertaken to discover if this new communication device was as suc- 


x Ben D. Wood and Frank N. Freeman, Motion Pictures in the Classroom, Houghton 
Mifflin, Boston, 1929, pp. 214-215. i 
À 18 Harry A. Wise, Motion Pictures as an Aid in Teaching American History, Yale Univer- 
sity Press; New Haven, 1939, p- 142. i 
E Daniel C. Knowlton and J. Warren Tilton, Motion Pictures in History Teaching, Yas 
University Press, New Haven, 1929, p. 87. 
20 Ibid., p. 90 
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cessful as its predecessor, the silent film. The chart in Fig. 14.23 answers 
this question in the affirmative. 

Rulon describes the results obtained from using several selected sound 
films with ninth-grade general science students: “In terms of immediate 
student achievement, our results indicated that the teaching technique 
employing the motion-picture film was 20.5 per cent more effective from 
the instructional standpoint than was the usual unaided presentation.” 


ADVANTAGE IN LEARNING 


Sound Motion-Picture Films Compared with 
Traditional Learning Materials 


ADVANTAGE THROUGH FILM USE 


R 
esearcher 20.5% 


Rulon — 1933 


Junior High Science 


22 to 30% 


Arnspiger — 1933 5th Grade Natural Science 


18 to 34% 


Arnspiger —1933 a- -- 7th Grade Music 


Fig. 14.23. 


Amspiger sought to measure the effects of using sound films among al- 
most 2400 fifth- and seventh-graders in schools in five eastern cities. The 


results showed that their use made distinct contributions to learning: 


“The per cents of superiority ranged from 22 to 30 in the natural science 


units and from 18 to 34 in the music units.” Other researches conducted 
during these same years by Consitt, McClusky, and Weber, among 


others, showed similar supporting data.” 

There is adequate research evidence to support the fact that when 
carefully selected teaching films are added to the classroom array of 
learning materials, positive contributions are made in the form of more 
effective learning of pertinent factual information. 


ey Phillip J. Rulon, The Sound Motion Picture in Science Teaching, Harvard University 


Press, Cambridge, 1933, p. 98. 
F 22 bine C. Arnspiger, Measuring the Hie 
eachers Colle i iversity, New Yor’ 
= ees Be, FT ee in History Teaching, G. Bell & Sons, London, 1931; 
Frederick K. McClusky, An Experimental Comparison of Be Meras of Visual In- 
struction, doctoral dissertation, University of Chicago, 1922; J. ie et, Comparative Effec- 
tiveness of Some Visual Aids in Seventh-Grade Instruction, Educational Screen, Chicago, 


ess of Sound Pictures as Teaching Aids, 
1933, p. 83. 
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RETENTION OF LEARNING 


Research studies which measure the permanence of information 
learned from films consistently show that films are superior to verbal ma- 
terials when retention is measured by delayed or duplicate form tests, 

Knowlton and Tilton administered delayed tests at intervals of from 
three to seven months after the film lessons were completed. They found 
that films influenced retention as follows: About 12 percent more infor- 
mation was retained from film learning than from verbal, and retention 


ADVANTAGE IN RETENTION 


Sound Motion-Picture Films Compared with 
Traditional Learning Materials 


ADVANTAGE THROUGH FILM USE 


Researcher 
38.5% 


Rulon - 1933 


Junior High Science 


9 to 18% 
5th Grade Natural Science 


Arnspiger — 1933 


14 to 32% 


Arnspiger — 1933 _7th Grade Music 


Fig. 14.24. 


of historical geography was 14 percent greater from films.” The relation- 
ship between retention and sound films is shown in Fig. 14.24. 
Thus research indicates that when children learn through teaching 


films, definite advantages in terms of retention of factual information 
occur, 


INCREASED READING INTEREST 


The relationship of films to reading interest and skills has been one of 
the points most argued by those who support and those who attack the 
growing use of films in the classroom. 
Í Some people believe firmly in the inviolability of reading as a source af 
information and hence maintain that the increasing use of films in ls 
tion will adversely affect interest and skill in reading. This concern is Ue 
warranted, 

Wood and Freeman sought teacher reactions regarding the effect si 
films on interest in reading. They report: 


388 *4 Knowlton and Tilton, op. cit., p. 91. 
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Three fourths of the teachers [93 participated in the experiment] believe 
that the films increase the quantity and quality of the children’s reading. This 
opinion is confirmed by the report of the school librarians. In several cities 
administrative officers of the schools said that school librarians have reported 
that library facilities were not adequate to care for the increased library de- 
mands of the children involved in this experiment.” 


The teachers’ own responses further confirm this reaction: 


The children will now read articles they find on Irrigation, Coal and other 
topics which they would never have attempted to read before seeing the films. 
They notice newspaper and magazine articles based on these subjects more 
than they would have without these pictures. They would probably read more, 
if their supply of reading materials was not limited. 

The quality of reading has been improved because the child has an intense 
desire to find out a definite thing. The study guide was an aid in organizing 
and judging the information found on the topic. The many contacts the picture 
gave increased the quantity of reading.” 


In perhaps the most ambitious experimental work done on the role of 
t summarizes several individual 


films in teaching history, Francis Consit 
experiments as follows: “It [the film in teaching history] arouses interest 
that stimulates the children to further mental effort; this is shown in their 
readiness to ask questions, in desire for books... ." 

Knowlton and Tilton report that seeing the films caused the children 
“to read voluntarily more supplementary history material under con- 
trolled classroom conditions: 

“(a) 40 per cent more reading was done; 

“(b) a larger percentage of the group chose to read; 


“ : 2928 
(c) the average amount, for those reading, was larger. 


An attempt was made later to check this information.” The school li- 


brarian was asked to devise a means of checking the reading done volun- 
tarily by the intermediate-grade pupils of a large urban elementary 
school, and in 1946 a system of recording book withdrawals was insti- 
tuted which enabled the reading habits of over 300 children to be 


= Wood and Freeman, op. cit., pp. 153-154. 
2 Thid., p. 154. 
= Consitt, op. cit., p. 378. 
Knowlton and Tilton, op. cit., p. 98. Reading Habits,” unpublished study, 


2 Walter Arno Wittich, “Effects of Film Use in 
1946, 
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studied. The children who regularly saw films in their classes did over 
50 per cent more voluntary reading, as evidenced by book withdrawals, 
than the group with whom no films were used. 

Research evidence establishes the fact that the regular use of teaching 
films produces in pupils the desire, interest, and readiness both for more 
and for more comprehensible reading. 


A NATURAL PATH TO LEARNING 


Whereas traditional materials of instruction are usually interpreted by 
a single sensory receptor, the eye or the ear, the sound motion-picture 
film calls for joint sensory reception. 

When a pupil reads a book, he responds to a series of visual stimuli. 
When he listens to the radio or to recordings, he responds to a series of 
auditory stimuli. In the case of a sound film, he sees and hears simul- 
taneously; both the eye and the ear are focused on the stimuli. The sight- 
and-sound way of learning closely resembles the way the child naturally 
becomes aware of his surroundings as he goes to school, plays games, and 
participates in home and family activities. 

Because the teaching film attracts the attention of both ears and eyes 
and so closely approximates natural learning conditions and stimuli, it 
produces heightened interest and understanding in the learner. It is na- 
tural for children to be interested in a communication medium that chal- 
lenges their attention simultaneously, both visual and auditory. 


SELECTION OF FILMS 


The teacher of almost any subject and grade has available numerous 
sound motion-picture films. Each week sees the production of new ones 
for school use, Today two of the leading producers of teaching films (En- 
cyclopædia Britannica Films, Inc., and Coronet) release new ones at the 
amazing rate of one or more each week. From this large supply the 
teacher is asked to select the few that will improve the learning oppo 
tunities of the class. 

The producer of a teaching film usually studies carefully the sales pos- 
sibilities of a proposed film: he may also study the teaching problems. if 
he believes the film can assist in improving the learning situation, he will 
invest the time, eo ey required for its production. This in it- 

390 self is one important phase of film selection. In the past many poor films 
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were produced, only to lead the producers into bankruptcy. Today the 
trend is toward the production of more effective teaching films. 

A second circumstance that assists the teacher in selecting films is the 
fact that most distributors of these films ask teachers to try them out in 
their classrooms before they are purchased. In this way valuable infor- 
mation can be gathered about the effectiveness of the films. In some 
cases teachers’ comments are incorporated in the catalogue description 
of the film.” Film catalogues are now being prepared in which the films 
listed have descriptive reports written by teachers for teachers. 

This was the procedure followed by a state-wide committee of teachers 
who viewed numerous films in their own classrooms and reported their 
own and their pupils’ reactions. The composite reactions of fifty-six teach- 
ers were then recorded and made available to every teacher in the state.” 

Beyond such assistance as the above, the responsibility for the selec- 
tion of films rests with the teacher. Before selecting a film he should have 
definite reasons for using one. If his students have shown readiness for 
learning about the culture of people in North Africa, the teacher will 
assemble suitable learning materials. These may include such traditional 
materials as books, maps, a globe, bulletin board pictures, models, and 
specimens. His knowledge of what a film can contribute may lead him to 
search for film-presented information; but he must consider the pupils’ 
interests, maturity levels, and reading difficulties when selecting the film 
which can make a real contribution to his class. 


CONSIDERATIONS FOR SELECTION 

Two considerations are basic to film selection: (1) Does the film make 
a contribution? Is the film a source of information beyond that available 
from materials already in use or available for use? (2) Is the film of a 
high quality? These two considerations will be expanded and illustrated. 


The Contribution Made by the Film 


1. A useful teaching film contains a 


In years past it was not at all unco 
ere 

® See Bureau of Visual Instruction, 
Madison. 

s State Department of Public Instruction, 
Social Studies Program, Bulletin No. 14, Madison. 


uthoritative information. 
mmon to find gross errors in films 


Educational Motion Pictures, University of Wisconsin, 


Audio-Visual Materials for the Wisconsin 
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for classroom use. Now, however, film production includes painstaking 
study and authentication of content, 

A film that explains undersea life in terms which scare, overdramatize, 
and go beyond the truth should not be used with a class in natural 
science. 

Today most teaching films carry the name of a well-known and re- 
spected authority on the subject treated by the particular film. The name 
of an authority on the title page of a textbook bears much the same re- 
lationship to the content of the book as does the name of a collaborator 
to the content of a film. 

2. A useful teaching film is keyed to a definite age group. 

Many useful and well-produced films may include information on the 
same general subject, but it is presented in such a way as to be interest- 
ing and completely understandable to a specific age group, such as pri- 
mary or junior-high-school children, or adults. 

One film about Palestine may describe children’s activities and home 
relationships; it is organized in such a way that children will be interested 
and able to understand it. Another film about Palestine may explain cur- 
rent political problems confronting its government; this film is beyond 
the children. i 

One film about polar bears describes their antics and habits in terms 
understandable by small children. Another film on the same subject 
painstakingly describes the genus Thalarctus maritimus (polar bears). It 
will be most interesting and understandable to college zoology students: 

The teacher must search for and select the film that will challenge the 
age group with which it will be used. The speed with which the film 
moves from scene to scene, the pace of the dialogue or narration on the 
sound track, the age level of the content—all must be evaluated in terms 
of the learners who will use the film. 


3. A useful teaching film must contribute to the group learning situa- 
tion. 


After seeing a film 


s : on triangles, a geometry teacher commented, 
That's a very well-organized chalkboard demonstration in film form. 

Then he added, “But 7 can do the same thing.” : 

The logical question here is, Is that film a teaching film? A teacher s 

initial reaction is that if the film has a teaching function, it is a useful 

392 film. While this “triangle” film may have been used to show student 
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teachers how a chalkboard demonstration is conducted, it actually does 
nothing for a geometry class that a good instructor cannot do. 

A film on social behavior methodically records the dialogue used when 
making introductions. Practically the same dialogue will be found in any 
modern English textbook in use in a junior high school. If the textbook 
version accomplishes as much as the film version, the film has no out- 
standing contribution to make. 

In contrast there are films which bring remote people and places into 
the social studies classroom. Others show demonstrations involving 
equipment seldom found in classrooms. Still others present interesting, 
graphic, and authentic records of events that occur once in a lifetime. 
Films of this type present experiences which are available through no 
other medium. Such films are extremely valuable in making possible 
complete understanding of a given learning problem. 

4. A useful teaching film is keyed to the curriculum problem or unit of 
study. 

Film libraries contain a host of films which are authentic, interesting, 
full of information, and understandable by school children. It is the 
teacher’s task to select the few which will give the students more com- 
plete understanding of the unit of work with which they are concerned, 
forms of government with the obvious 
f one form over the other is not the 


Democracy class, but it might 


A film which compares two 
purpose of “proving” the superiority 0 
kind of teaching material for a Problems of 
well be used to study propaganda methods. i 

The question is no longer, Is it interesting? þut rather, Does it present 
authentic information which is needed in the current learning problem? 
In short, does it help in what the school of today is attempting to ac- 


complish in classroom work and experience? 


The Quality of the Film 

Just as the teacher, in selecting a textbook or supplementary reader, 
pays attention to size of type, quality of paper, binding, illustrations, and 
general attractiveness of format, so the teacher who is selecting films 
must give attention to similar characteristics in the teaching film—qual- 
ity of the photography, quality of the sound, general organization of 
content, and the presence or absence of teaching aids. 

1. A useful teaching film is well photographed. 
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It is essential that instructional films be photographed as vividly and 
carefully as possible. The film must be well lighted rather than too dark. 
The viewer must be able to see a well-defined projected image. The cam- 
era must be in focus so as to produce a sharp, distinct image on the 
screen. The photography must vary with the type of material, so that a 
subject will remain on the screen longer when time is needed to under- 
stand it, and shorter when only an impression is required. 

The film is presented in color if color will increase the viewer's under- 
standing. Many subjects—animals, mechanisms, objects in nature—are 
identified through color. When color is used it should be as close to the 
real color as possible. Color photography which is heavily overcast with 
bluish or greenish hues is not desirable because it does not portray true 
natural colors. Poor color is often worse than no color at all. 

2. The useful teaching film can be heard distinctly. 

Learning advantages are greatest when the viewer can see and hear 
what he is investigating. When sounds help identify an object or process, 
a clear, lifelike sound track is essential. 

The film whose sound track has muffled or entirely inaudible low notes, 
or distorted, thin high notes, misses the opportunity to appear realistic to 
the viewer. Today it is possible to produce clear, natural, and easily 
heard sound films. The good teaching film is heard so distinctly that the 
listener becomes engrossed in the visualized experience and pays no at- 
tention to the quality of the sound per se. 

8. The useful teaching film is well organized. 

By the organization of a sound film is meant the smooth flowing to- 
gether of photographed scenes and the accompanying sound. The viewer 
is not conscious of this quality in a well-organized film because the nar- 
ration or explanation moves along from scene to scene with scarcely 
recognizable shifts. 

In such a film, mechanical devices such as fades (the slow disappear 
ance of one scene before the following one appears), quick cuts (abrupt 
shifts from one scene to another), dissolves (the merging of the end of 
one scene into the beginning of the next), and many others are all skill- 
fully used in punctuating and giving meaning to it. 

A film which is jerky, meanders, or has confusing sequences interferes 
with the audio-visual experience it attempts to create. l 

224 4. The useful teaching film is usually accompanied by teaching aids. 
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These may take the form of study manuals or study suggestions con- 
cerning its effective use in one or more learning situations. 


SELECTION THROUGH PREVIEW 


The most effective way to select films is to preview them. If possible 
this should be done in class so that the reactions of the students may be 
noted, However, sound film equipment should be accessible to every 
teacher so that he may preview whenever films are available and during 
odd moments. There is no substitute for preview. 

Unlike books, which can be quickly skimmed over if there is no time 
for more leisurely examination, a teaching film must be seen—if not in 
its entirety, at least as long as is required to discover whether it is of such 
potential value that the teacher should see all of it. A sound film takes 
10 minutes for each 400-foot reel, and there is no satisfactory way of 
speeding it up. 

Methodical previewing leads naturally to record keeping. It was sug- 
gested above that the films mentioned earlier in this chapter be pre- 
viewed. In doing this, the teacher should keep in mind the points just 
discussed. Keeping methodical preview records over a long period of 
time will enable the teacher to know about useful films in his particular 
subject area, The following record form is suggested: 


FILM SELECTION GUIDE 


Title Of flm oasa cs aaeoa E Previewed by ........ 


Rental source and charge seee.. e stents 
Purchase source and charge .. oeeo een nt 
Produced by .urseserese ai Subject collaborator >... +++++++1:++ 17> 
Use data 
1. Is the flim authentic? .... Comment AAR ee 
2. Useful in Giades cossent sty MD olished 
8. Are experiences contribute 
with traditional materials now used? ivan poo 
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Format 
1. Photography: excellent, good, poor. Comment: 
2, Sound: excellent, good, poor. Comment: .............00ceeseueeeceeses 
3. Organization of content: excellent, good, poor. Comment: 
4, Accompanying study materials include: 
Brief description of film content: 


General film rating: excellent, good, WOOLY Ina 22 EON GESPEN A nae 
Recommend for future use: Yes .... No .... Reason ..........0.eceeeuees 


EFFECTIVE USE OF THE TEACHING FILM 


There are many ways of using a film in the classroom. We shall ex- 
amine several possibilities. The following represents one level of film use: 


Teacuer. This morning we are going to begin the study of simple machines. 
We will begin our study by seeing a film. It’s a good film. Now keep your 
eyes and ears open and we'll all learn a lot! Lights out! 


A second teacher who uses the same film is able to help her pupils 
acquire almost double the information from seeing and hearing that film. 


EFFECTS OF THREE TYPES OF FILM INSTRUCTION 
ON AMOUNT OF INFORMATION LEARNED BY 
ELEMENTARY PUPILS 


20% 30% 40% 50% 60% 


Researcher 
Wittich — 1946 aaa... Film Only 
Witich-1946 | | Introduction, then Film 
Wittich —1946 


|| Introduction, Film, Review of Film 


Fig. 14.25. 


The difference between what each group learns from the film represents 
the difference between each teacher’s plan for using it. 

The teacher’s role in film utilization is summarized in Fig. 14.25.” The 
upper bar indicates the level of achievement gained when elementary- 
school pupils (fourth, fifth, and sixth grades) viewed a film without any 


* Prepared from data i iHi kes, Audio- 
é presented in Walter Arno Wittich and John Guy Fowlkes, 
396 Visual Paths to Learning, Harper, New York, 1946. i 
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organized preparation. The class had been prepared for seeing this film 
only in the course of casual and unorganized classroom work. After seeing 
the film, the pupils answered test questions.” 

The middle bar indicates the level of achievement attained when these 
pupils viewed a film after being definitely prepared. The class was asked, 
prior to seeing the film: 

1. To read a brief story-like description that conveyed a general impres- 
sion or mood. 
. To study difficult words and phrases in the sound track. 
3. To anticipate further the content of the film by studying questions 
which led toward large areas of information presented in the film. 
4. To view the film after the above three steps were completed. 
_ To take a test immediately after seeing the film.” 
The third bar indicates the level of achievement attained when these 
pupils viewed a film after definite preparation and were given follow-up 
activities. In addition to the above five steps, the class was asked to do the 


following things twenty-four hours later: 


bo 


Ot 


l. To answer a prearranged series of discussion questions. 
2. To see the film a second time. i 
3. Immediately afterward, to take the test a second time.” 
n nearly double the effectiveness 


The chart shows that careful planning ca 
d by the pupils who 


of a teaching film in terms of the information acquire 
see it. 


The teaching film is a powerful and useful instructional tool. Its ulti- 


mate effectiveness, however, is largely determined by the teacher and the 
manner in which he uses it. In too many cases the film has been con- 
sidered a “package” of information. Because it tells a rather complete 
story or gives a well-developed explanation of a process or phenomenon, 
many teachers have used it in a way that assumes it to be both “book 
and teacher.” 

If the teaching film is used as 
great deal of its potential effectiveness 


the classroom. 
—————S 
* Ibid., p. 29. 
34 Ibid., pp. 29-30. 
* Tbid., p. 30. 


a supplementary teaching material, a 
lies in the way it is introduced into 
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Several teaching responsibilities apply as surely to the effective use of 
films as to the intelligent use of books, maps, models, charts, and field 
trips. These responsibilities include interest, vocabulary, planning, class- 
room conditions, pupil evaluation, and follow-up activities. 

1. Interest the learner in seeing and hearing the film. 

In the absence of interest, little or no learning may take place. Like- 
wise, unless a child wants to see a film, he may learn little from seeing it. 

The teacher can awaken interest in many ways. He can talk about the 
subject to be studied, and ask the children what they know or wish to 
know about it. For example, the following conversation concerned 
Farmers of India (Sound, B&W, 17 min., United World), a scene from 
which was part of Fig, 14.12: 


TEACHER. What ideas do you have about the farmers of the Ganges River 
valley of India? (Pause while the children think. ) 

Puri. They worship cows and insects. 

Pur. They have many strange customs. 

Puru. Too many people live in India—so many that they all don’t have 
enough to eat. 

Pur. They have queer music—it sounds all “clangy” and “hi gh.” 

Pur. They're not very bright. 

TeacuER. Why do you think that, William? 

Wurm. I’m not exactly sure. I’ve heard that, though. 5 

TeacuEer. William says he heard that the Indians were “not very bright.” Is 
that a good way to get information? 

Crass. No. 

Purn. He should try to find out if what he’s heard is right. 

TEACHER. How can you find out, William? 

Wurm. I can read about it—or ask you. 

Tracer. Yes, read books about India. And, since this is going to be your 
job, TIl expect you to find answers. 

Purim. We could look at a film about India and the farmers who work there. 

Teacher. Yes. Now let’s return to my first idea. What questions do you hag 
about the farmers of the Ganges River valley of India? 

Pur. The people! What are they like? 

Purr. How do they dress? 

Puri. The children! Do the children go to school? 

Tzacuer. I’m glad someone mentioned children. 

Purit. Do they play games? 

Puri. Td like to see their homes. I wonder if they're like ours? 

398 TEACHER. Let’s put some of our ideas and questions on the chalkboard. 
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(Teacher begins the following lists: 
1, Ideas I have about farmers of India 
a. Strange customs 
b. Poor farmers 
c. Little food, ete. s 
2, Questions I have about farmers of India 
a. What are houses like? 
b. What are the children like and how do they work and play? 
c. How do they dress? ete.)* 


By asking a challenging question or two, this teacher has gained the 
attention and interest of his pupils. Regardless of what they were think- 
ing about when he began, more and 
more of them are now thinking about 
the subject to be studied, India and 
the people who live in the Ganges 
valley. 

This teacher knows that if he can 
help the learner express his own ques- 
tions about India, the student will 
discover real and personal reasons for 
finding answers to them. As this class 
discussion continues, more responsi- 
bility will be assumed by the children fig. 14.26. A scene from the film Honeybee. 
for answering their own questions, for _(courtery of Ehaslenawn Britannica Fim, 
inquiring, for seeking new informa- 
tion. Soon they will be “ready” for the experience of acquiring informa- 
tion from the teaching film itself. 

The teacher often can contribu 


the place or object being studied. If you were int 
and were preparing to study a film on honeybees, wouldn't you become 
just a little more curious about that insect if the teacher spoke to you as 


follows: 


Inc.) 


te interesting facts or anecdotes about 
he intermediate grades 


Bzzzzz-BZZZZZZ-ZZ4 near the flower 


Can you remember hearing a familiar r i 
ds? That’s the busy signal of a flying 


bed or out in the open fields or in the woods! 
sugar factory, wax factory, and harvest combine. — , i 
Why all of these? A sugar mill on wings because with lightning swiftness it 


36 7 TESI ich one of the present authors partici- 
a xcerpt from recorded classroom discussion m which p p 
pated, 
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gathers nectar from flowers which in its special stomach sac is transformed 
into honey; a wax factory because from under scales on its abdomen that 
substance may be secreted, gathered up and built into a nest; a harvester be- 
cause not only is food collected for its own use, but by carrying pollen from 
blossom to blossom, many of Man’s crops develop to maturity. 

And what is this miracle of Nature? The honeybee—the worker honeybee!” 


In anticipating the study of pioneers of the western plains (high- 
school level) the teacher can tell or read about interesting situations 
which possibly only he knows about and which cannot be found easily 
in books or films. A “side light” like the following will give students added 
reason for finding out both about the people who took advantage of the 
free lands of the West and what the people and land were like: 


Then came the Homestead Act of 1862 which opened the West, almost for 
the asking, to those citizens who were brave enough and hardy enough to 
seek out the land and hold it. 

It promised that: “Any citizen of the United States, 21 years or older, who 
has never been an’ enemy of the government, is entitled to 80 to 160 acres of 
land if he agrees to live on it, to farm it, and to improve it for 5 years.” 

Thus, by living up to the terms of the act and by paying the United States 
government $18, any citizen could claim a quarter section of land as his own." 


There are innumerable ways in which the ingenious teacher can 
awaken interest in the subject being studied, and specifically in the 
materials being used. Regardless of the manner he chooses, the responsi- 
bility for developing pupil interest must be met. 

A teaching film is a supplementary instructional material of known 
effectiveness. If used in a climate of high pupil interest, that film vl 
even more effective, 

2. Anticipate vocabulary problems which may interfere with the 
effectiveness of the teaching film. 

The members of a ninth-grade human biology class had just finished 
seeing the teaching film, Digestion of Foods (Sound, B&W, 10 min. 
EBF). Discussion of the actual process of digestion revealed that are 
few of the pupils completely understood what took place. The teacher 
was momentarily puzzled, for all the information was given clearly in the 
film. The following is from the script of the film: 


37 Visual Learnin 
38 Visual Learni 
400 Council, Chicago, 


g Guide for Honeybee, National Audio-Visual Council, Chicago. ial 
ng Guide for Pioneers of the Western Plains, National Audio-Visue 
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Scene (STOMACH POUCH) 


Stomach functions are essentially controlled by chemical and nerve factors 


Scene (STOMACH MOTILITY) 


working automatically. The digestive movements of the stomach are peristaltic 
in nature and, in the early stages of digestion, sweep across the lower half of 
the stomach toward the outlet to the intestines. When food has been reduced 


Scene (THE DUODENUM) 


to a semiliquid consistency by the gastric juice, it passes into the duodenum. 
Here it is mixed with bile and pancreatic juice. 


Scene (PANCREAS AND DUCT) 


The pancreatic juice is secreted in the pancreas and passes through ducts into 
the duodenum. 


The teacher was quick to realize that while the teaching film is a highly 
descriptive medium, it cannot be uniformly meaningful to all the pupils 
because of individual differences in vocabulary mastery and in previous 
familiarity with human biology. 

The sound track uses a vocabulary o 
process of digestion. Some of these words are: 


f “special words” to describe the 


gastric juice 
duodenum 
pancreatic juice 


digestive movements 
peristaltic 
intestines 


We may ask, “Why is it necessary to use such big words?” But although 
they may be big, they are the language of biology. If we wish to learn 
about digestion, we have no alternative but to know the meaning of 


special words used to describe the process. 
-ds which are specific to a given subject 


Teaching the meaning of wor : á 
area is the individual responsibility of the teacher of that subject. Since 
every teacher is a vocabu- 


every special subject has its own vocabulary, 


lary teacher, at least to some degree. ; l 
Some new words may he explained by the film itself because visual 


concept and word concept are closely related. Other words should be 
studied beforehand so that learning will be enhanced rather than re- 
tarded when the film is shown. 


In a teaching film on India the word “ghat” is used several times in 401 
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describing the relationship between a ghat and that country’s religion, 
Even though most of the children gained an understanding of the word 
from the context, some shared the confusion felt by this typical sixth- 
grade student: 


Teacuer. How are the ghats used which you saw in the film? 

First Puri. The people walk down them as they go to bathe in the Ganges. 
The ghats are stairways— 

SECOND Pur. Stairways! Why “ghats” are guns. Anybody knows that!” 


Needless to say, a vocabulary problem here interfered with complete 
understanding. 

Another case of vocabulary confusion of the same type occurred when 
a group of intermediate-grade children were attempting to define some 
words used in a film about China: 


Tracer. “Characters,” We talk about Chinese characters. What does that 
mean, Allen? 

ALLEN. It means queer individuals. 

TEACHER. That is the contemporary meaning, is it not? Well, it is a good thing 
that we studied that word, a very good thing. What else might it mean, 
Leonore? 

Leonore. Well, it might mean that they use them [characters] to write with. 

TEACHER. These queer characters, you mean? Instead of letters of the alpha- 
bet, what do the Chinese use to write or to read, to make up words? 

Eprrx. They use “signs.” 

TEACHER. They look like signs, don’t they? We will see these signs or symbols 
in the film. These are the things that make up the words, so when they talk 
about characters, we will know they don’t mean queer individuals, won't we? 
We will mean these “things” that they use instead of the letters of the alpha- 
bet. Boys and girls, do you see how important it is to study some of these 
tricky words before we go into a new learning experience? Do you think it 
is worth the time? (Pupils nod agreement.) 


In both these situations words were confused because commonplace, 
lg Meanings were substituted for specific meanings used in the 

Frequently a teacher assumes that the vocabulary growing out of 
general reading or oral communication will be sufficient to allow learners 
to understand specific teaching films. This is a dangerous assumption. 


a Tape-recorded classroom record. 
402 American Association of School Administrators, Official Report, 1948, p. 125. 
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Examine this list of some of the unusual words used in the sound track 
of the film Honeybee: 


abdomen drove royal jelly 
cells larva swarm 
cross-pollination nectar wax 

pupa 


Unless the sixth-graders who are to study and learn about bees have a 
reasonable understanding of such specific words as these, they will cer- 
tainly understand only partially what takes place in the film. 

Judge for yourself what will happen if pupils do not fully understand 
such words as the following before seeing the teaching film Simple Ma- 
chines (Sound, B&W, 10 min., EBF): 


force lever wedge 

fulcrum load windlass 

gear pulley work 
screw 


We may reasonably ask, Won't the learner acquire the meanings of 
these words from the film and the word descriptions? Without doubt he 
will acquire some new meanings. However, the organization of a film 
usually implies certain levels of ability and knowledge and the film often 
proceeds at a pace which does not permit the pupil to pause and reflect 
over the meaning of specific scenes or words, 

The need for specific vocabulary study is apparent in almost every 
area of film utilization. Many pupils are denied all the advantages of 
learning from films because they are allowed to see the films without 
proper vocabulary preparation. 

Ineffectual vocabulary work with respec 
sometimes closely related to reading habits: 


u bump into a new word that you 
e—what have you sometimes done? 


t to audio-visual materials is 


Teacher. When you are reading and yo 
don’t know—now, be very honest with m 

Epira. Well, sometimes we skip over it. . 

TEACHER. You skip over it? Do any of the rest of you skip over a hard word? 
(All nod.) All of you? I think all of us would admit that we have done that, 
many times. But that isn’t the way to learn, is it? What should we really do, 
Rosemary? 

Rosemary. We should look it up in the diction 


~ 
“ Ibid, 


ary.“ 
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Specific vocabulary knowledge is an important factor in determining 
the effective use of the teaching film. Prestudy of the film vocabulary 
makes for more effective use of the film in the classroom. 

8. Help the learner plan his search for information before he views the 
teaching film. 

Often the most effective study plan a pupil can make involves his 
awareness of questions to which he seeks answers. When the teacher 
asked, “What questions come to you when you think about the farmers 
who live in the Ganges valley of India?” the children listed the follow- 


ing: 


1. What are the people like? 

2. How do they dress? 

3. What are their homes like? 

4. Do the children go to school? 
5. What games do they play? 


The children responded with these questions because they actually ex- 
isted in their own minds. Hence these questions form one part of a study 
plan which is not only interesting but very important to the children 
themselves, 

For many reasons the teacher will want to add his ideas to the study 
plan. He may ask additional questions, put emphasis on one or more of 
those the pupils have suggested, or warn the class not to be disappointed 
if all their questions are not answered by viewing a single film. 

Just as definite assignments of “things to find answers to” have tradi- 
tionally been part of reading-study planning, so the film-study assign- 
ment planned by both teacher and pupils is an effective way of approach- 
ing the study of a teaching film. 

Insofar as the pupil knows his film-learning responsibility before 7 
sees the film, the experience of seeing it will itself take on additional 
meaning. 

The learner can best approach the viewing of a film if he has in mind 
known, clear-cut purposes for seeing it. A film-study plan will help him 
organize his impressions. 

A good study plan is largely an expression of the pupils’ own search 
for answers and information. It is not teacher-imposed; rather, it i 
outgrowth of pupil-teacher planning. 
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Here is a pupil-teacher study plan 
for a senior-high-school course in 
American history for two films, De- 
mocracy (Sound, B&W, 10 min., 
EBF) and Despotism (Sound, B&W, 
10 min., EBF): 


Things we want to find out about 
while seeing the film: 

1. What is Democracy? 

2. Are there ways of telling whether or 

not we're living in a democratic way? 

8. What is a despotic society? 

4. How can we tell whether or not we 
are behaving in despotic ways? In 
democratic ways? 

. What clues does the film give which 
will help us judge how we really live 
together in our classrooms, in our 
homes, and in our community. 


ou 


The teacher who previewed the 
film knew that it described democ- 
racy not as a thing but rather as a 
climate of behavior marked by certain 
signs and conditions that do or do not 
exist—shared respect, shared power, 
balanced economic distribution, and 
uncontrolled information ( Fig. 14.27). 

The students’ questions were broad 
(see 1, 3, 4). The teacher sought to 
help the class watch the film for in- 
formation which they could apply to 
themselves and their own behavior. 
(See 2 and 5.) Thus, a guide to the 
study of the film is most desirably a 
joint pupil-teacher effort. 

Fig. 14.27. The four characteristics of democratic 
living are shared respect, shared power, balanced 


eg distribution, and uncontrolled information. 
rom Despotism, Encyclopædia Britannica Films, Inc.) 
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Pupils and teacher (intermediate grade) planned the following study 
approach to the film Paper Making (Sound, B&W, 22 min., Coronet): 


Things we want to find out while watching the film: 
. How did the Egyptians make papyrus? 
. What kind of printing paper did Gutenberg use? Was it similar to the paper 

we use today? 
. Is all paper made out of wood? 
. What kind of wood makes the best paper? 
How is wood for paper taken out of the forests? 
How is wood actually changed into paper? 
. How many kinds of paper are there? 
. Watch the film to be able to explain: 

a. Wood barking and chipping. 

b. Wood pulp. 

c. Calendering of wood fiber. 


Noe 


ONDA po 


The teacher’s concern for the specific steps in paper manufacture 
can be seen in Question 8. He knows that the film will not answer the 
first two questions, but he realizes that these are pupil-inspired and 
that ultimately the search for information will go beyond the film it- 
self. 

A study plan which is developed through pupil-teacher discussion 
assures more effective film viewing. The student approaches the experi- 
ence with definite purposes in mind. Because they include his own pur 
poses, he becomes identified with the process of learning from the film. 
Because he has helped formulate the purposes, he is likely to be inter- 
ested. Through his own interest and his own purposes, more effective 
learning takes place. 

4. Create the best possible classroom conditions in which to view the 
teaching film. 

Because pupils work on day-to-day school projects in their own class- 
room, it is here that the teaching films should be viewed. Classrooms 
should be so arranged and equipped as to allow every pupil to see a well- 
defined image on the screen, and to hear without distortion or strain the 
sounds which accompany the film. 

Before a film is shown, the projection equipment should be set up and 
properly placed in relation to the screen. The film should be threaded into 
the machine and the projector tested for focus and sound so that it can 
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i i i i lly (top left). 
Fig. ‘Ol il Im into the projector and test it manually P 
a a ae r throne d grease from optical surfaces (lower left). 


an the dirt an 
d the location 0 
e switches (lower right) 
Angeles.) 


Check all electrical connections (top right). Cle 
Set the projector in motion, check the sound an 
return the film to the beginning and turn off th 
Pictures, courtesy of the University of California at Los 


the amplifier, and adjust the focus. Then 
. (From the film Projecting Motion 
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be switched on the moment the class is ready to see the film as part of the 
learning activity.” (See Fig, 14.28.) 

The screen should be of such size and so placed that all can see it 
perfectly, By walking from pupil to pupil, the teacher can quickly judge 


Speaker 


$ 


Pro- J 

jector — 
ae to 3 A 

D oipe Screen widths 

ME 6 Screen widths Projector 


~~ 
2 


Projector 


viewers = 
ctor over heads of views! 
r heads o 


Proje 
Speaker 


Screen widths 


6 Screen widths 


Fig. 14.29. Suggested classroom projection arrangements. Top left: in classroom with movable aaa 
or desks; top right: in classroom with fixed desks. Lower: projection over the pupils’ heads. Place 


e 
speaker so that the sound comes at ear level or slightly above and is directed at the center of th 
listening group, 


the viewing and hearing conditions for each child in the room. (See Fig: 
14.29.) 

Room ventilation should duplicate the general air-change and circula- 
tion specifications recommended by school building authorities for regu- 
lar classroom use, namely, 15 cubic feet per person per minute.” 

* Projecting Motion Pictures, Sound, B&W, 18 min., Educational Film Sales Dept., Ex- 


tension Division, University of California, Los Angeles. 


*° National Council on Schoolhouse Construction, Guide for Planning School Planit 
Nashville, 1949. 
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The acoustics should allow every child to hear lifelike, completely 
understandable tones from the sound track, 

In general, classroom film projection arrangements should permit the 
class to give complete and interested attention to what is being revealed 
on the screen and through the loud-speaker. 

5. Give the children opportunities to evaluate the film learning ex- 
perience. 

An effective way of evaluating this experience is to encourage pupil 
discussion after the film has been shown. The following record of one 
such discussion reveals a few of the learning outcomes gained by inter- 
mediate-grade children from viewing the film Children of China (Sound, 
B&W, 10 min., EBF): 


Teacuer. Let’s talk about some of the answers that we found [to the ques- 
tion, “Do Chinese children enjoy sports and games as we do?”]. 

Jane. They play checkers and some other games, too. 

Teacuer. Did you find out anything else about sports? . . . 

Jorr. Well, one of the boys wanted to go swimming, and I don’t know the 
game they played, but then they played checkers. 

Teacuer. That’s right! Edith? 

Eprra. I saw some girls jumping rope when they were at school. 

Tracner. Yes, just as you jump rope. But the important thing is that those 
children, just like you, are interested in sports. 

Eprra. I found that their school is much like ours, 
differently. ye 

Tracuer. Yes, the main thing again, they have schools. . . . I don’t think, 
Edith, that you could read that book [you saw in the film]. ; 

Eprrx. No, I couldn’t. They read backwards. They start from the back of the 
book instead of from the front. 

Teacner. Could you read their writing? 

Leonore. No... . 

Sanpra. I didn’t know they had Girl Scouts and Boy Scouts, too. 

TgacuER. Do you think they have them all over China? 

Sanpra (with doubt). Not all over. (Silence from others.) 

(Pause. ) 

TracuEer. Well, we would have to 
do some more studying.“ 


but they read and write 


find out, wouldn't we? We would have to 


Often during an evaluation discussion it becomes apparent that there 
is need for further study. This may involve turning to additional sources 


— 


ns it., p. 129. 
“ American Association of School Administrators, 0p. cit., p. 
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of information, such as books, periodicals, filmstrips, recordings, and 
maps. Frequently the discussion awakens a need to refer to the film again. 
For example, the teacher asked, “What kinds of goods were sold in the 
shop at Kwan Shin?” Two or three scenes in the film showed exactly 
what was sold, but . . . 


Teacner How many of you know the answer? (Pause; no reply.) 

TeacnER. Well, that’s peculiar. You all saw the film, didn't you? (Children 
nod assent.) (Teacher continues )—What do you do, boys and girls, when 
you have “read” something in your book and find you haven't all the an- 
swers? (Pause; one hand appears.) 

TEACHER. What do you do, Sandra? 

Sanpra. You do it over again. 

TEACHER (assuming a teasing tone). Oh, my goodness! That's a boring 
thing to do! (Children do not agree.) 

Teacuer. It’s not? You mean that if you're really interested in finding out, 
you don’t mind that? [rereading] 

Eprrx. No! (Rest of children express agreement. ) 

TeacHer. Well, what are we going to do about it? [the question of what was 
sold in the Kwan Shin shop] (Hand appears.) Rosemary? 

Rosemary. We'll see the picture over again! F 

TEACHER (again assumes teasing tone). Would you want to see that [Chil- 
dren of China] again? (General agreement.) Well, boys and girls, that is ex- 
actly what we shall do. As we go on talking about the film, I’m sure we 11 
discover other things we didn’t find out about or didn’t see. We will then 
see the film again, but this next time we see it . . . what might be a good 
idea for each of us to do? , 

Epwarp. We'll look for the questions (the ones we didn’t get) while were 
seeing the picture and see if we can find the answers to them. 

Teacuer. Which questions, Edward? (Pause.) All of the questions? ( Pause.) 

LEonorr. No, just the ones I don’t know. 

TEACHER. Yes, it becomes an individual job now, doesn’t it? Each one of us 
will have his own task to do.“ 


Evaluation discussion can reveal to the pupil his own need for further 
study. It serves as a basis for (1) reference to additional learning mate- , 
rials, and (2) restudy of materials already used. ; 

When the need comes from within the pupil, the restudy of a teaching 
film can be a purposeful and highly profitable learning experience. 

A more formal evaluation can be made through the use of written essay 
or objective test questions. If a subject is complex and if mastery depends 


*® Ibid., pp. 131-132. 
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on an awareness and understanding of many related but detailed bits of 
information, a carefully planned series of questions is often desirable in 
evaluating learning outcomes. 

This method was used with the high-school film Modern Weather 
(Sound, B&W, 19 min., USOE): 

Test yourself on what you saw and heard in the film. 

To indicate the correct answer, draw a line under it, check it, or fill in the 
blank with the right word or words. 
1. Water which is at rest may be set in motion by heating a por- 

tion of it, causing convection currents of water due to unequal 


temperature. .. esimena rette ame Mee Teme rmmemaers a 202 TRUE FALSE 
2, Convection currents of air may also be produced by unequal 

temperatures. . 2.0 es bss n nuan e E zie TRUE FALSE 
3. By heating air, its density is increased........+-++--.00+++: TRUE FALSE 
4, Warm air tends to rise because it is displaced by heavier cold 

aib uoco eecroanene ne i aae by Ss ov 9 oo 0 ae te TRUE FALSE 


Currents: of @9r. 04.6.0. « eame e enemies ene tits) 

The greatest heating of the air will take place near He) Met cwes seas 
because at that location the sun’s rays are more peany (7). .0--- sss evees 
the earth’s surface. 

The speed of the rotation of the earth at the equator is approximately (8) 
: . miles per hour; at a point 30° north or south latitude it is approxi- 
mately (O ... sss miles per hour. , 

The deflection of air currents as they move toward the poles is the result of 
the variations in the speed at which the surface of the earth is moving in space; 
therefore, the deflecting force is greatest at the (10) eee and zero 
anio (01) srcima AA 

High altitude convection currents—cold, dry and dense—proceed from the 
equator toward the poles; due to rotation of the earth, they spiral to the 
DN EE saree in the northern hemisphere and to the ( 18) ee 
in the southern hemisphere. Ete.“ 
esulting from viewing teaching films is an 


essential step in any plan for the effective use of films in the classroom. 
It shows to what extent learning has been accomplished, and it can 
Specifically define individual progress and individual needs for further 
work on the subject being studied. 

6. Provide for follow-up activities w 
viewing and are pupil-teacher planned. 
a ey) 


Evaluation of the learning r 


hich develop naturally out of film 


4 Visual Learning Guide for Modern Weather, National Audio-Visual Council, Chicago. 411 
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If the viewing of a carefully selected teaching film is a means of ac- 
quiring background or readiness experience, this film viewing can be- 
come the basis for countless follow-up activities in written expression, oral 
communication, art, number activity, project work, etc. These activities 
may cover a wide range, depending on pupil interest and ability, but 
teacher and pupil should plan them together. 

After the film Desert Nomads (Sound, B&W, 22 min., United World) 
was shown to intermediate-grade pupils, the following planning took 
place: 


TEACHER. Did we find answers to all our questions? 

Girt. I wanted to find out more about the foods they were preparing. 

TeacHer, What did you discover? 

Girt. I found out how couscous is made [ ground barley steamed over lamb 
broth], but the film showed they were eating other things, too. 

Teacuer. If youre really interested in finding out about other “dishes” they 
prepare, what could you do about it? 

Girt. I could read books about it. 

TEACHER., Yes, but are you going to be satisfied with just reading about their 
food? 

Gm, Could we make some of their dishes? 

TeacuEr. Not very well right here—but—who has an idea? 

Girt. I think Miss Weltin [Home Economics teacher] would let us try some 
recipes. 

Teacuer. Where will you get the recipes? 

Girt. Maybe she has some, maybe the librarian would help us. . . . 

Teacher Would you like to try? (Eleanor responds enthusiastically.) 

TEACHER (continues). Td like to have you try, Eleanor. Is anyone else inter- 
ested? (Several hands appear.) Martha, Ruth, Geraldine and . . . O.K, 
Bob, you can join the group. Now you get together over there with Eleanor, 
she’s your chairman, and plan exactly what you'd like to do. . . .“ 


Within a few days some interesting North African dishes were tried out 
in the Home Economics room. 

Other groups did some simple reading research before constructing a 
“table-top oasis.” Free reading practically exhausted the library shelf j 
stories laid in the desert regions, and descriptive accounts of desert areas, 
living conditions, and geography were eagerly sought. 

A group interested in art worked their study information into a col- 


4T a : 
Recorded classroom experience of one of the present authors. 
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lective mural. Requests went to the music teacher to spend part of the 
hour on folk music of North Africa. A poem which one of the children 
found was adapted to choral speaking; and the blank space in the bul- 
letin board was covered with pictures and news clippings, all pupil- 
arranged. 

In a senior English class the viewing of the American Men of Letters 
series, which includes Franklin (Sound, B&W, 16 min., EBF), Long- 
fellow (Sound, B&W, 16 min., EBF), Alcott (Sound, B&W, 16 min., 
EBF), Cooper (Sound, B&W, 16 min., EBF), Jefferson (Sound, B&W, 
16 min., EBF), and others, led to a class-planned essay assignment, to 
“If they were alive today” radio interviews, reports on the independent 
reading of “works” not in textbook anthologies, and original “television” 
dramatizations of interesting episodes in the lives of these great Ameri- 
cans. 


Films which show how-to-do-it procedures invariably result in the 
creative efforts. Following the show- 


tion of milk in cheese form, the inter- 
dairy men, and druggists 
hey then proceeded to test 


formation of groups headed toward 
ing of a film explaining the preserva 
mediate-graders interviewed store managers, 
until they had the information they wanted. T 
their information and make their own cheese. 
After their study of housing, a junior-high-school group located specific 
films on brickmaking and concrete construction, and then located and as- 
sembled the actual materials necessary for what they finally accomplished, 
the making of crude but durable bricks. ; 
Other follow-up activities growing out of viewing films include: 
ACTIVITY 


FILM 
“Welcome New Pu- 


Shy Guy, Sound, B&W, 18 min., Coronet. 


Decimals Are Easy, Sound, B&W, 10 min., 
Coronet. 


Language of Graphs, Sound, B&W, 15 
min., Coronet, 


Maps and Their Meaning, Sound, Color, 
15 min., Academy. 

Fundamentals of Acoustics, Sound, B&W, 
ll min., EBF, 


Organizing a school 
pil” club. 

Interviewing local merchants about the 
use of fractions and percentages in 
þusiness. 

Production of graphs and charts on 
the high-school activity budget, school 
team record, etc. 

Construction of a terrain model of the 
local county. 

Testing the classroom and applying low- 
cost acoustic materials to ceiling and 


back wall. 
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The strength of the teaching film lies in its graphic portrayals. Film- 
inspired pupil activity is a natural outgrowth of viewing teaching films, 
Unless provision is made for follow-up activity intelligently planned by 
teacher and pupils, one of the greatest values of using educational sound 
films in the classroom will be lost. 


A NEW TOOL FOR LEARNING 


All of us have experienced moments when as teachers or learners we 
needed real experiences to help us understand. We have often recognized 
this need, but, finding no means of gaining the hoped-for experience, we 
have objectively recognized the gap between idea and practice and 
reconciled ourselves to it. 

Let us now examine some of these situations. 


SOCIAL STUDIES TEACHING—THEN AND NOW 


In an earlier chapter we said that the traditional approach to the study 
of geography was through the printed word. Examples from early Ameri- 
can textbooks were quoted. Even today it may be said that the major 
avenue of information open to the student of geography is the textbooks 
and the words, pictures, and diagrams they contain. 

The teacher who attempts to help children become informed about 
faraway places soon realizes that the child who has spent his entire life in 
the metropolitan area of Philadelphia or the semi-arid valleys of the 
Palomar Range of southern California has had very little background 
experience to apply to his study of a distant region unlike his own home. 
His experience will be of little help when he tries to interpret words 
which describe the homes, the witch doctors, the crafts, and the food- 
getting habits of the Mangbetu tribe of the upper Congo River basin. 

Likewise, the child who has had no first-hand experience with ae 
“ghats of the Ganges,” the “rain forests of the Malay valley regions, oF 
the “adobe-walled courts of a family of Acapulcans” will gain many 
fanciful and even untrue impressions from the words which attempt to 
describe them, 

American school children cannot understand children of the Sudan un- 
til they have had experience with those children. Verbal descriptions of 
dress, dwellings, family relationships, etc., have the fullest meaning for 
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the children who have seen the children whose dress, homes, and customs 
the words describe. 

Teachers know this and want to remedy it, but it is for the most part 
beyond reach. The teacher says, “To give the best instruction in geography 
we must go ‘there’ to see for ourselves. But we cannot. So we will continue 
to do the best we can with the traditional materials.” 

This need no longer be the case. Today cameras can be sent to any part 
of the world. Teachers and curriculum experts can decide what experi- 
ences are to be filmed and what sounds are to be recorded. The resulting 
sound films can be duplicated and projected in any social studies class- 
room, at the time the teacher believes the film will help the pupils the 
most in their study. ; 

Consider the motion-picture film Desert Nomads (Sound, B&W, 22 
min., United World). For children who live in the United States it is 
rather pointless to read or talk about the “standard of living in the Sahara 
region.” It is seldom that even the teacher can base his descriptions on 
aċtual experience. 

However, after the children see this well-planned film, they will have 
all but lived in a group of five families for several weeks. They will have 
stood beside the water clock as it measures off the time allotted each of 
the oasis farmers for irrigation. They will have watched and listened to the 
camels nipping the thorny foliage from the desert plants. They will have 
listened to, watched, and all but actually participated in the experiences 
of people who dwell on the other side of the earth. Consequently these 
children can now interpret the term “standard of living” as it applies to 
the Sahara region. The 16 mm. sound motion-picture film has been their 
means of gaining direct background experience. 

Let us recall how American history was taught twenty -five years ago. 
Students examined wall charts containing crosses, dotted lines, and other 
symbols. They read accounts of battles, treks, and hardships. Their texts 
contained portraits of historic figures, black-and-white steel engravings of 
Old World architecture, and a woodcut or two of sailing vessels. Pupils 
listened to historical descriptions spoken bya teacher who sincerely and 
honestly tried to describe incidents which he had never experienced but 
instead had learned about through much the same medium a his pupils 
used—books. Neither teacher nor pupil had ever “been there” to witness 
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Im before showing 


Fig. 14.30, (Courtesy of Los Angeles City Schools.) 

History teachers have no doubt often said, “If it were only possible to 
have lived then as well as now, if only we could turn back the clock, if we 
could see for ourselyes—but of course we cannot.” 

The school today, however, can come very close to actually experi- 
encing historic events, Through the medium of the 16 mm. sound motion- 
picture film we can reconstruct the circumstances of history. We can re- 

416 build homes, castles, farms. Museums can supply costumes, utensils, and 
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ernalia. The skilled historian, through 
s of speech and pronunciation. Finally, 
the carefully planned reénactment of 


cial significance. 
e real understanding of covered 


other authentic historical paraph 
research, can duplicate the pattern 
skillful cameramen can photograph 
historic events that have present-day so 
Heretofore the school child had littl ; 
Wagons, sod houses, and the pony express. Candle making, soap making, 
and shot pouring were only interesting-sounding expressions. Such ab- 
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stract terms as “privation,” “frontier spirit,” and “pioneer hardships” were 
empty phrases to the school child in the modern world of push-button 
conveniences. 

But today, well-photographed sound motion pictures can reconstruct 
lifelike experiences in our country’s history for any child an y place, when- 
ever a teacher wishes. Today we can land with the Pilgrims at Naumkeag. 
We can spend that first winter in Salem, Massachusetts ( Early Settlers of 
New England, Sound, B&W, 10 min., EBF). Thirty years later we can go 
down the Ohio River on a flatboat (Flatboatmen of the Frontier, Sound, 
B&W, 10 min., EBF). We can spend a month in Fort Harrod, Kentucky 
(Kentucky Pioneers, Sound, B&W, 9 min., EBF). Later we can cross the 
western plains in a covered wagon (Pioneers of the Plains, Sound, B&W, 
10 min., EBF), be there when the pony express (Pony Express, Sound, 
B&W, 10 min., Arthur Barr) leaves St. Joseph, Missouri, stand next to 
Sutter (California's Golden Beginnings, Sound, Color, 19 min., California 
Centennial Commission) when gold is discovered on the west coast. 

Today the 16 mm. sound film can help any child “relive” the history of 
his country. After such first-hand experiencing, teachers can assign read- 
ing in texts and supplementary reference books with added assurance 
that they will be understood by their pupils. 


SCIENCE TEACHING—THEN AND NOW 


There is need for lifelike experiencing during instruction in the sci- 
ences. Many a science teacher faces the difficulty of securing first-hand 
information. The stars are too distant, the microbes too small, the life 
cycle of the turtle too slow, the action of a drop of liquid too fast, the 
smelting of metal too hot, and the solidification of mercury too cold to 
allow first-hand observation. 

By tradition the science teacher has been in the vanguard in devising 
simulated real learning experiences. He has pioneered in demonstration 
work, in field studies, in painstaking observation. But frequently he comes 
to an impasse: 


It is spring and we're talking about the growth of a plant. We want to tackle 
the problem thoroughly. If we want to watch that plant grow, we must have 
someone there ail the time recording the things that happen—the seed produc- 
ing a plant, gathering energy from the sun, and producing its own seeds. What 
we might do is go outdoors, work up a garden plot, plant the seeds, and say to 
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Johnny, “Sit here and watch it grow.” But that is both impractical and im- 
possible. 

We can record the complete life cycle of the seed as it develops into a plant 
by time-lapse photography. An exposure made every few minutes, and results 
projected at the rate of twenty-four pictures per second, can condense three 
months of growth into ten minutes. During a single class session the complete 
story can be told of what happens from the time we drop the seed on fertile 
ground until the adult plant produces new seeds, This experience has been 
captured for all to see, and see as many times as is necessary for complete 
learning.“ 


Thus through the sound motion-picture film both teacher and pupils 
can explore man’s natural environment. The motion-picture camera can 
document nature in almost any of its aspects. The depths of the waters 
can be probed for information on fish (The Sunfish, Sound, B&W, 10 min., 
EBF), crustaceans (Shell Fishing, Sound, B&W, 10 min., EBF), or water 
insects (Pond Insects, Sound, B&W, 10 min., EBF). The most inaccessible 
land areas can be documented for information about water buffalo 
(African Fauna, Sound, Color, 9 min., Simmel-Meservey ), geological 
formations (Glacier National Park Studies, Sound, Color, 22 min., Sim- 
mel-Meservey ), or the universe itself (Story of Palomar, Sound, Color, 41 
min., California Institute of Technology). And when the ideas exist only 
in the minds of men, the motion-picture film can create tangible explana- 
tions of them through animation and its accompanying photography 
(Molecular Theory of Matter, Sound, B&W, 10 min., EBF; The Work of 
the Kidneys, Sound, B&W, 10 min., EBF). The number of films currently 
produced in the field of science is sufficiently great and the films are ef- 
fective enough to warrant the attention of teacher and subject specialist 


alike. 


SUMMARY i l 

The 16 mm. motion-picture film offers many opportunities for the im- 
provement of instruction. Through basic motion-picture techniques = 
as direct photography, changing-speed photography, oy 1y, 
and animation, great areas of desirable but heretofore inaccessible in- 
structional experiences and visualized explanations can now be brought 


into any classroom. 
ne 


4 meen September, 1948, p. 4, 
SW, A. Wittich, “New Tools for Learning, 


School Executive, 
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Two broad types of sound motion-picture films are being used in class- 
room work: (1) the basic teaching film and (2) the supplementary teach- 
ing film. The latter, while produced for other purposes, is often found 
useful in instructional situations. 

The classroom use of teaching films has revealed many values: pupil 
interest is heightened, more learning is accomplished, the retention of 
learned material is more permanent, and interest in reading is increased. 

The teacher who uses films in the classroom must accept new and in- 
creased responsibility if they are to be used with greatest effectiveness. 
As is the case with most new inventions, the people who use them in- 
telligently and effectively automatically accept additional responsibilities 
in order to enjoy their advantages. 

It is the teacher's responsibility to choose wisely from large numbers of 
teaching films those which will make the greatest contribution to the 
classroom situation he seeks to create. In selecting, he must consider such 
characteristics as authenticity, grade level, curriculum purpose, quality of 
photography and sound, organization, and study helps. 

The greatest responsibility is incurred when the teacher actually pre- 
pares to use the film in the classroom. The film should never be accepted 
as a mechanical substitute for good teaching. Rather, a carefully selected 
teaching film is a tool of instruction which, wisely used, can bring results 
in terms of interest, learning, and pupil activity far beyond those hereto- 
fore accomplished with traditional learning materials. 

Other teacher responsibilities for using films in the classroom include 
awakening pupil interest and desire to learn, conducting vocabulary 
study before the film is shown, planning with the pupils their purpose in 
seeing films, providing good classroom conditions for film viewing, and 
providing for pupil and group evaluation and for follow-up activities that 
are planned with the pupils. 

In the hands of an intelligent, well-trained, and understanding teacher, 
the teaching film can be a vivid, interesting, dynamic, and socially useful 
instrument of instruction. 


Suggested Activities 


1. Refer to the diagrams in this chapter on the motion-picture camera and pro- 
jector, sound recording and reproduction. Use them to help explain: 
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a. How the simple action of walking across the room is photographed by 
the motion-picture camera. 

b. How the above simple action (or any other one you may choose) is 
projected on the screen so that the illusion of motion is created in the 
mind of the viewer. Why is this illusion created? 

c. How sound is recorded on the film. How sound is reproduced from film. 

d. How and why almost all sound motion-picture projectors are basically 
alike. 

2. Learn to operate as many kinds of 16 mm. sound motion-picture projectors 
as are available for class use. View the film Projecting Motion Pictures 
(Sound, B&W, 18 min., University of California at Los Angeles), and dis- 
cuss good room arrangements and projection techniques. 

3. Preview many sound motion pictures. Secure the films from such sources as 
the teachers college or university film library, public-school audio-visual 
director, public library, local representatives of industry, county agent, 
county medical officer, Red Cross office, local commercial film dealer, etc. 
After previewing the films: 

a. Classify them as basic or supplementary (subdivide the latter), 

b. Locate, project, and discuss the educational significance of the portions 
of these films which employ direct photography, changed-speed photog- 
raphy, photomicrography, and animation. 

c. Judge the effectiveness of these films in terms 0 
selection guide on page 395. 

d. Keep oa of aaa previewing. These records will help you be- 
come aware of and conversant with the literature” of teaching films. You 
will want to refer to these records in searching for effective teaching 
material that will be useful for specific units of work. x 

4. In terms of your own subject-matter interests, select a film and plan sale 
effective use in a teaching situation. Note the six “eee the oe er 
oo when using a film in the eae (see pages 39 ore. keep 
them in mind as you make your plan. i 

5. Arrange to put es plan ae fe Either as a teacher in your own gpa 
or as a student teacher in a “practice aie 2 SVAN 
ate, plan for, and guide the follow-up activities . ain 

6. kep a diary of E pupil reactions, questions, and outcomes a pm y a 
the film lesson continues. At the completion of the | ene : ee 4 
and evaluate your success or oversights in terms of the above six responsi- 

bilities, 

: Following this self-evaluation, select anoth 

classroom, Afterward, record results and a 


in teaching with films. 


f the criteria in the film 


er film and plan to use it in the 
gain evaluate your effectiveness 
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For the first time in history we can be in two places at once, an eye-and- 
ear witness of two events that are going on simultaneously. We can “live” 
the events in our own school rooms, homes, or offices, and at the same 
time, on a television screen, see and hear what is happening a thousand 
miles away. A person may live in Middletown, Illinois, but be a first-hand 
observer of events in Washington, New York, and Chicago, 

No longer must reporters and radio analysts report “edited” news to 
you. “You are there” with television. The only “editing” which can be 
done with television is to shut out part or all of what is being televised. 

Just as the fascination of watching things happen draws children and 
adults to the edge of the excavation being dug by the five-ton power 
shovel, so the action on a television screen holds the undivided attention 
of the viewer, The radio listener can sew, cook, play games, even study 
while the usual radio program is on, but not the televiewer. T.V. is a 


medium that demands the full attention. Ba 

In the spring of 1951 gripping evidence of the influence of television 
Was demonstrated during the Kefauver Committee's investigation of crime 
in the United States: 


A gtipping real life drama—the senate crime committee hearing starring 
William ODwyer and Frank Costello on television—brought a drastic, if only 


temporary, change today in the daily routine of millions of persons. 
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Housewives neglected their chores, husbands put aside work, and business 
in stores and theaters slumped as millions watched in fascination. 

The mass preoccupation produced a social phenomenon and topped even 
the annual fall interest in the world series. 

The day-long hearing Monday, featuring O’Dwyer’s debut and a return en- 
gagement by Costello, was televised in 20 cities along the eastern seaboard and 
in the Midwest. 

One estimate placed the total of “lookers” at 20,000,000 to 30,000,000. 


This was reported similarly by Time: 


. . . Last week, as millions sat glued to the telecasts of the Manhattan hear- 
ings of the Senate Crime Investigating Committee, television was for once ac- 
companied by a glowing sense of civic purpose. . . . 

The research firm of Videodex reported that 69.7% of New York’s sets were 
turned on—more than twice as many as during a weekday World Series ball 
game last year. Brooklyn’s Red Cross chapter had to ask Senator Estes Kefauver 
to urge its women workers to go out and push a fund-raising campaign drive 
instead of sitting home watching T.V.’ 


Television is a powerful medium. What it will be five years from now is 
a matter of conjecture. The greatest concern of those who are currently 
involved with both entertainment and educational T.V. is that this me- 
dium is in danger of going the way of entertainment radio and Hollywood 


films. This danger and challenge are aptly summarized by Graham 
Hutton: 


The [entertainment] film industry has “entertained” the massed millions of 
our western world; yet its future and finances are alike uneasy . . . and, by its 
own admission, it fails to “hold” the adult population over the age of thirty or 
even less—the majority of voters and adults. And consider sound radio. i 
American private-and-sponsored broadcasting, it has become “mere entertain- 
ment.” Yet its failure to “hold” adult society is self-confessed and partly ex- 
plains the clean sweep television is making—itself doomed to go along the 
same rails, 

lt would be a tragedy—to be bitterly regretted and dearly paid for—if tele- 
vision were henceforth to identify its aim and purpose with the fatalistic func- 


tions of the cinema, the comic strips and the [other] modern equivalents ofthe 
Roman amphitheatre.? 


* Associated Press release, March 20, 1951. 
* Time, March 26, 1951, p. 80. 


* Graham Hutton, “The Challenge of Television,” British Broadcasting Quarterly, wnt 
424 1950-1951, pp. 193 ff, 
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TELEVISION IN TRANSITION 


Television gives the best of information, it gives the worst—there are 
people who will support either side of this point of view. 

Television, say some, is fast becoming the reason for upsetting the 
school study program: 


A survey at Burdick Junior High School in Stamford, Connecticut, revealed 
that students were spending 27 hours a week at their television sets—55 min- 
utes a week less than they spend in classes. In a few cities administrators have 
expressed concern about lower marks, which they trace directly to television’s 
monopoly of students’ time (Clifton and Roselle, N.J.; Cleveland, Ohio).* 


This is also good, for it demonstrates the great interest children find in 
television. It challenges the school to use this interest for desirable ends— 
T.V. educational programs, current events telecasts, better parent control 
of viewing habits, and better evaluation and appreciation of existing 
television programs. 

Parents voice both acclaim and concern over what television is doing 
to home life. According to Professor Paul A. Witty of Northwestern Uni- 
versity, it is a real problem “chiefly in homes” where the parents permit 
it to become one. 


that television stimulates the thought and 
imagination of children and widens their interests, 48% of those who replied 
expressed dissatisfaction with T.V. According to one Evanston teacher, the 
children invariably do not select programs of educational value, but the action- 
packed, gory, thrill-laden presentation.” 


While some parents polled felt 


ase, the fact remains that the school 


child could have watched such important current events on his home T.V. 
set as United Nations conferences and debates, the launching of the 
newest and largest merchant ships, the President's news conferences, 
Vanity Fair, David Copperfeld, and the latest news reports on United 
Nations forces overseas. 

Other fears are voiced. Will T.V. make our youn” 
Will it interfere with reading? Will excessive viewin 
sleep habits, cause eyestrain? 
—= 


While this may at present be the c 


uth a nation of shut-ins? 
g impair health and 


°” Scholastic Teacher, November 1, 1950. 


4 PEEN 3 Jå i 
Letitia Willett, “Television, Boon or pae th Annual Reading Conference, University 


f we ul A. Witty, address before the Thirteen 
o Chicago, June, 1950. i 
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One school principal, Joseph Barlow, has no such fears. According to 
him, “T.V. has knit families more closely by helping to refind one another 
in the family group which each evening gathers around the living room 
T.V. set.”° 

Out of this controversial thinking some concrete evidence has emerged, 
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Millions of T.V, Receivers in use in the United States 
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Fig. 15.1. Number of television receivers in use in the United States and trends in cost of reae 
(Figures for 1948 and 1950 adapted from Wayne Coy, ‘The Present Status of Television,” Journal of the 


AER., March, 1951, P- 64; 1951 figures adapted from “Where Does Television Go from Here?” World 


Week, April, 1950, p. 6; 1952-1955 figures are authors’ estimates.) 


Television is here and with unprecedented speed is finding its way into 
more and more American families. : 

The statistics in Fig 15.1 show the trend in public acceptance of this 
new means of communicating ideas. From a point of none except &* 
perimental use in 1945, the public is purchasing millions of T.V. sets each 
year. Manufacturing facilities are expanding so rapidly that the 5,000,000 


® Joseph Barlow, in the Mi i t September 11, 
ié 1060. e Milwaukee Journal, special T.V. supplement, Sep 
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sets that were produced in 1950 have been far exceeded today. Mean- 
while the average cost of an efficient home television receiver has de- 
creased with the appearance of each new model. Furthermore, increasing 
numbers of new telecasting stations are being licensed to operate over 
newly expanded channels which today extend from coast to coast. It was 
estimated that, in 1952, 60 percent of the nation’s population lived 
within reception range of network or local television, that there were 65 
television cities in the United States, and that 108 television stations were 
in operation.’ 

The future is clear. Just as today the average home has more than one 
radio, so it will soon have more than one T.V. set. Just as today radio 
broadcasting stations, both commercial and educational, are numbered in 
the thousands, not the hundreds, so also will it soon be with television sta- 
tions. Just as today thousands of radios bring valuable learning experi- 
ences into our science, literature, and social studies classrooms, so too will 
this soon be true of television. 

Television program production is rapidly emerging from the first, ex- 
citing “anything will be watched” stage. Already a few children and adults 
are selecting better and more instructional programs. Many programs are 
truly educational—reports, on-the-spot news telecasts, high-quality dra- 
better and more socially desirable 
] find among them some which may 
g materials for the classroom. 


matic and musical performances. As 
programs are produced, the school wil 
be rightfully considered useful learnin 


HOW TELEVISION WORKS m 
Television is a means of converting a scene into an electronic image 
(Fig. 15.2). This image is sent through space, picked up on an antenna, 
and translated into the original scene on the surface of a picture tube or, 


to use the correct name, kinescope. 


ANALOGY WITH THE HUMAN EYE 

The television process is remarkably similar 2 the visual process of 
the human eye. Light waves reflected from an object strike the lens of the 
eyeball, which focuses these waves onto the retina as an image of the 


lo i ions,” Milwaukee J 
"Based on “60% to Be in Television Range for Political Conventions,” Milwaukee Jour- 


nal, March 30, 1952. 
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f 
. s ni era. (Courtesy © 
Fig. 15.2. Pictures are converted to their electron counterparts in this television cam 

General Electric Corp.) 


object seen (Fig. 15.3). So with the television camera or “eye”—it too 
moves and focuses, sae ight 
The retina contains myriad nerve endings which are tiga wee 
and which “record” each tiny portion of the image that falls on t ra re 
Similarly there are thousands of tiny light-sensitive “nerve en ak 
the television camera “retina” or plate. These react to the strong an 
light areas in the image received. : e 
“in the human e optic nerve carries the light signals em As 
thousands of retinal nerve endings to the brain, where the “pic minute 
the object being viewed is perceived. In the television pee 
electric currents are “swept” off the surface of the light-sensitive icht 
by a scanning beam and carried in sequence over a signal beam a the 
428 telecast to the “mind” or picture tube. These signals are re-create 
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end surface of the picture tube as the original scene “observed” by the 
television camera. 


LIGHT, ELECTRONS, AND LIGHT 

Scientifically, television cannot be described except electronically. It is 
a mechanical-electrical means of converting light patterns into electric 
impulses and then into light patterns. These changes must occur so 
rapidly and so continuously that the human eye continues to see after all 
of them have taken place. 


‘cc 
SS 
il w 
ia 
Object 
observed 


Optic center 


Wake nerve 


Retina 


Fig. 15.3. How the eye functions. 


As in the motion-picture film, so in television; a scene appears, disap- 
pears, and is replaced by another still scene many times each second. 
Thirty complete images appear on the camera plate, and therefore on the 
kinescope tube, every second; this is rapid enough to give the viewer a 
mental impression of motion. (See persistence of retinal impression, 
page 352. ) ae 

How pictures are televised is shown in the schematic drawing in Fig. 


15.4, which shows a television camera, amplifier, aerial, antenna, and pic- 


ture tube or kinescope. x a 
Sound and pictures are sent over the air simultaneously by means o 
ns and changes them into elec- 


radio, A camera tube records light patter 
trical impulses by means of a plate (P) which, covered with hundreds of 


tiny chemical eyes, is very sensitive to light. The lens of the camera focuses 


the picture to be televised onto the surface of the plate. Since all the pic- 


ture images are combinations of lighter and darker areas, S plate 
changes the light striking its surface into corresponding electrical charges, 


which are then sent to the target (T) j 
The charges are swept off the target in s 


ingle file by a scanning or 
“s A a i is not sent out or tele- 
Sweeping” beam (EB); hence the whole picture ! 
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HOW PICTURES ARE TELECAST 


i z k n > rae e 
Fig. 15.4. Diagrammatic explanation of television. Follow the sequence of action beginning at th 


lower left. (Based partly on material supplied by RCA Victor Division.) 


cast at once. Rather, the beam sweeps back and forth across the target and 

travels in an interrupted descending path from top to bottom of it, creat- 

ing a continuous signal or message. The scanning beam sweeps the signals 

at the rate of 4,000,000 per second, fast enough for 30 complete images to 

be swept from the camera target every second. This signal is then 
430 strengthened or amplified (AMP) and transmitted (TR) into space. 
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The reverse process occurs in the picture tube or kinescope (K). When 
the signals are intercepted by the receiving antenna (AN) they are led 
to areceiver, where they are selected or tuned, amplified, and then led to 
the small end of the kinescope. In the same order in which these charges 
were swept off the camera target, they are instantaneously scanned or 
sprayed onto the inside surface of the large flat end of the kinescope. This 
end of the tube is coated with a chemical like that used in fluorescent 
lights, which is sensitive to electrical charges. As the electrical energy 
variations are “sprayed” against the kinescope, they are transformed into 
light that varies in proportion to the strength of the corresponding 
charges. Since these electrical charges strike the kinescope screen in the 
same order as that in which they were swept off the camera target, an 
identical picture image is reproduced. This process occurs at the same 
rate—4,000,000 impulses and 80 complete pictures per second. 


TELEVISION AS A MEANS OF INSTRUCTION 

Telecasts are materials of instruction. As such they may be compared 
with more familiar audio-visual materials. Depending on the subject- 
matter content conveyed, television may include maps, globes, or charts, 
or sound motion-picture films. Illustrated lectures and demonstrations 
can be conveyed by television, and slides, models, and specimens can be 
brought into the dlassiooin by it. Television can be the medium by which 
the pupils are transported to dangerous, inaccessible, but important places 
not feasible for field trips. i) 

Any place in the world that is accessible to a television camera crew 
is a possible subject for audio-visualization; thus television can i the 
composite teaching advantages of many audio-visual materials. 
fortunately, although its possibilities are well known, little has been done 
to exploit this new tool for learning. a onscte t 

A beginning is being made, however, in many school systems a the 
United States. In 1951 Franklin Dunham reported that 56 colleges and 
universities, 4 medical schools, 19 public schools, and 2 public libraries 
were producing television programs." In almost every case these progr ams 
were televised over commercial stations, the notable exception being the 
State College of Iowa at Ames, with Station WOLTV. 


9 i ‘tutions and Systems Render Public Service 
ranklin Dunham, “Educational Instituti Lp 175, “31 


Through Television,” Higher Education, April 1, 195 
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In that same year, 12 colleges and universities representing almost 
every major geographical area of this country applied for television 
licenses." 

Television programs useful in classroom work are currently of three 
kinds:*” 


1. Those produced for the general public but applicable to school 
situations. 

2. Those planned and produced by school authorities for regular 
classroom use. 

8. Those which telecast existing audio-visual materials that are used 
effectively in school situations. 


PUBLIC TELEVISION IN THE SCHOOL 


Wher is a television program entertainment? When is a program which 
has been designed for general consumption useful in the classroom? 

The greatest single consideration in selecting any instructional material 
for school use is whether or not it presents an additional desirable learning 
experience. This must be determined by those who examine television 
programs originally produced for other than school use. (See the film 
selection guide on page 395.) 

Many valuable programs are televised during school hours. If the 
teacher makes it his responsibility to know about them in advance of the 
class period, if he selects programs which are useful in connection with 
the subject currently being studied, he can provide his pupils with added 
experience with their world. 

Periodic weather reports are televised from Washington, D.C. These 
are more than solely verbal reports, for the verbal explanations are sup- 
ported by weather charts showing thermal zones, storm fronts, isobars, 
and pressure zones, What better demonstration is available for science 
classes studying the atmosphere and weather? 


COn 

°? “Twelve Colleges Apply for Television Licenses,” Higher Education, April 1, 1951, 
p. 179. ; 
“In discussing educational television programs, you must make a basic eae iE 
Either your school owns or has access to a television receiver, or you wish to explore 
possibilities of television for future use in your school or classroom, 


Fig. 15.5. Television cameras and microphones are newcomers to the traditional operating-room agan 
at Johns Hopkins. They provide close-up views of operating techniques to medical students and surgeo! 
(Courtesy of The Johns Hopkins Magazine.) 
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The same station also carried a program about art in architecture. Line 
drawings, models, slides, and photographs were used by a renowned 
architect to show the influence of old and modern art on contemporary 
architecture. His carefully planned description was verbal and visual. A 
lifetime of experience and study was drawn upon for his telecast to an 
unknown audience. Too few members of art and social studies groups 
saw that program. 

A west coast advertiser planned weekday telecasts of classical and 
contemporary music. During the “show” the cameras moved around 
above the various performers. The viewer watched the fingers of the first 
violinist, then observed the trumpeter as he delicately fingered the keys 
of his instrument, then saw the tympanist produce a crashing crescendo. 
Is this an experience for adults only? Or is it a model of hoped-for attain- 
ment to be shown to instrumental music classes in the junior high school? 

The tele-lanes are crowded with cooking and sewing demonstrations, 
but every so often an expert chef or a highly skilled dress designer will 
demonstrate a technique of his art which cannot help but be an effective 
supplement to the more routine courses of study in home economics. Such 
programs should be used in the classroom. 

The wealth of current events telecasts is beyond description—Congress 
in session, United Nations proceedings, the city fathers in action, news 
reports, and illustrated reports by the sanitary engineer, the superin- 
tendent of water supply, and public works construction engineers. All of 
these should be scrutinized by the history and social studies teacher who 
seeks to relate contemporary living with the individual student’s under- 
standing of his role in society. 

These possibilities were all considered by George Jennings, director of 
radio in the Chicago public schools, when he said: “Consider carefully 
what is being broadcast [telecast], consider its educational implications; 
promote interest in an in-school use of such programs as seem to fulfill 
most of the requirements of an educational telecast as we see them.” 

The existing general television programs, if carefully selected for their 
ability to bring added and desirable experiences into learning situations, 
represent a valuable entry to the field of educational television for those 
who are interested in the possibility of improving instruction through 


1 George Jennings, “The Present Status of Educational Television,” Journal of the 
A.E.R., January, 1951, p. 40. 
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Fig. 15.6. Pupils from many junior high schools participated in this quasi-educational telecast. (Cour- 
tesy of See and Hear.) 


this medium and who have access to television receivers that are suf- 


ficiently large to permit good viewing in the classroom. 


SCHOOL-PLANNED TELEVISION PROGRAMS 

A beginning in school-planned television programs is being made in the 
United States. Such programs vary from quasi-school telecasts planned 
largely by network systems, to programs that are planned and produced 
by the school itself. The “All New York Junior-High-School Television 
Quiz Tournament” (Fig. 15.6), planned and produced by a New York 
City network and the Board of Education, is a example of the first type 


of telecast, 2 
esent Visual Materials in Public Education,” 
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School use of television will reach full stature, however, only when the 
school itself assumes complete responsibility for planning and producing 
T.V. programs. Television must present a useful instructional opportunity 
beyond what is possible with traditional materials already at hand. Tele- 
vision that only approximates what is already being done in the classroom 
contributes little or nothing that is new. 

School-planned and -produced television programs do exist in many 
cities in the United States, among them Atlanta, Baltimore, Boston, Buf- 
falo, Chicago, Cleveland, New Orleans, Detroit, Minneapolis, Philadel- 
phia, New York, Los Angeles, St. Louis, and Washington, D.C. 

In cities where television is accepted as an effective part of school 
work, two basic kinds of program are produced: 


1. Those based on community resources. 
2. Those which record current events of social importance. 


The following summary of these types is by no means all-inclusive, for 
new experiments in the use of television in school are going on daily. 


Community Resources Programs 


Midway in a discussion of crime and its effects on society, a civics 
teacher commented: “What we need in our classroom today, boys and 
girls, is someone who knows a lot more about crime apprehension and 
control than I do.” 

What teacher has not admitted similar thoughts in watching a group 
of young people develop keen interest and curiosity about a specific area 
of information? 

With television, the person in the community who knows most about 
fingerprinting, for example, can appear in every classroom simultaneously 
to demonstrate crime detection and fingerprinting procedures (Fig. 15.7). 

In Philadelphia, a series of school-planned and -produced television 
programs depicts the community and its people in action. The television 
camera is taken into government offices, hospitals, remote transportation 
control offices, and places where other usually inaccessible yet highly im- 
portant community functions are carried on. The television camera cani go 
where a group of pupils cannot. It can record and send the record into 
classrooms where society in action is being studied.” 


1 Martha Gable, “Television in the Classroom,” School Executive, April, 1950, p. 70. 
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courtesy of American School Publishing Corp.) 


Fig. 15.7. (From The School Executive, 


School television should not compete with existing teaching materials 
hem. A laboratory which is 


or techniques. Rather, its role is to go beyond t 

air-conditioned, whose exacting routine would be dangerously upset if 
visitors were to walk in, can be observed distinctly and safely by the tele- 
vision “eye” and its observations flashed to classroom viewers. 

An interview with a visiting authority, demonstrations by skilled crafts- 
men, lectures, recitals by talented artists can be brought to and shared by 
every learner through television. The expert in art, home economics, gov- 
ernment, or international affairs can demonstrate his skill and discuss his 
ideas in a “person to person” way by television. A skilled guidance worker 
can explain and demonstrate the giving and scoring of standardized tests. 
An outstanding physical education teacher can demonstrate games which 
Primary-grade children may wish to try during the spring semester. 
Student paintings, safety posters, and science models, and outstanding 
accomplishments in dramatics, speech, music, and literary expression, 
can be carried, via school television, to every pupil in the schools (Fig. 
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‘ ; ; tes and 
Fig. 15.8. These pupils are to demonstrate their activity in American Mister to aenema 
parents via television. (Copyrighted photograph used by courtesy of Philco Television 
Corporation and the School District of Philadelphia.) 


15.8). Thus the children may inspire or be themselves inspired by the 
other pupils. 

AOA is the means by which the individual student can be 
best and most realistically introduced to his community—its people, in- 
dustries, science, and government. he 

As is the case with all instructional materials, problems confront ji 
successful use of television in school. Program time schedules have to a 
reconciled. Duplications or one-sided emphasis of programs have to Mi 
avoided through careful planning. Discrimination is required, Lele 
school television sometimes merely duplicates the contribution ot O 
audio-visual materials and techniques. odie 

To overcome these problems, school television programs must p he 
Opportunities for additional learning experiences which go beyon “a 
fixed format of the 16 mm. sound film and which involve unique 2 M 
sirable audio-visual experiences that contribute to learning (Fig. 15.9): 
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ought into Philadelphia classrooms as “The Scrap- 


Fig. 15.9, Additional learning experiences are br 
y of the School District of Philadelphia.) 


book" 
ook," a school-planned program, is telecast. (Courtes; 


Current Events Programs 


It has been said that the highest purpose of education is to prepare 
young people to take their place in society and to strive to improve it. 


This implies an active interest in and a knowledge of current history. 
Current history surrounds the learner; it happens continuously, and all 
around him. Developments in science change the direction of his purposes 


and his life. The laws that are made, the policies of the State Depart- 

ment, the action of the common council or city manager, the decisions of 

the United Nations Security Council—all these immediately change the 
t in school today. 


relative significance of everything that is taugh ; 
Thus, another important role of television in the school is to report 
rse of current history. 


briefly and understandably on the cou 
m televised twice a week, describes 


Public Health,” a school progra 
new health ordinances. Models, charts, and specimens are used to explain 
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how health and inspection ordinances protect the safety and happiness of 
school children and adults." 

“Science Is Fun,” another school program, explains how recent scien- 
tific discoveries and inventions affect the way we live.” 

In “You Are There!” a news telecast for schools, maps, news film ex- 
cerpts, and interviews with experts are used to interpret the effects of 
current events on everyday living. 

History in the making can be organized into useful television learning 
materials for school use. Competent teachers should edit the news in 
terms of what is important. Current news relating to the everyday study 
of science, literature, social studies, and fine arts is important. Television 
can bring this important news into the classroom either as edited reports 
or, better still, as on-the-scene camera records of current history in 


progress. 


TELEVISED AUDIO-VISUAL MATERIALS 


A radio program that is worth preserving for replaying, relistening, or 
rebroadcast can be transcribed on disks or on tape. (See Chapter 10.) 
Similarly, a television program that is worth “saving” or “recording” can 
be recorded in visual and audio form by kine-photography. Kine-photog- 
raphy is a means of making a continuous sound and motion-picture rec- 
ord of a television show while it is being telecast. A kine-photographic 
record of a television program is in essence a sound motion-picture film. 

Hence, we may then ask: Can existing sound motion-picture films be 
used as material for television programs? Can slides and filmstrips be thus 
used? Can maps, models, charts, specimens, demonstrations, etc., be used 
similarly? 

The answer to all these questions is yes. All audio-visual materials to- 
day are “props” in the hands of those who are planning and producing 
school television programs. : 

The use of audio-visual materials in television begins with charts, dia- 
grams, models, specimens, chalkboards, maps, slides, filmstrips, ete. From 
there it extends to the 16 mm. sound motion-picture film itself, which can 
be televised much the same way as it is projected on a screen. 

Many sources provide 16 mm. sound films for television. These include 


™ Philadelphia Public Schools Television Schedule, March, 1951, p- 5. 
18 Thid., pid: 
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the producers of educational sound films and entertainment films, film- 
producing agencies of foreign governments, and the producers of spon- 
sored films (see pages 588-545). 

“Today approximately 75% of all available educational films can be 
secured for television use on a free or rental basis. In the future this 
percentage will be even higher because currently produced films are be- 
ing cleared for television as a matter of routine.” 

The school use of televised films is illustrated by the programs pro- 
duced and telecast by the Iowa State College Station, WOI-TV: 


Wednesday—United States travel films (16 mm. sound), Crusade in Europe 
(true-photographic record), Our Earth (16 mm. sound). 

Thursday—Operation Home Making (combination film with T.V. narration ), 
Sightseeing at Home (16 mm. sound), and Development of Communications 
(16 mm. sound ).”7 


Literally thousands of sound films have been used as television pro- 
grams, Some are shown in their completé form; others are edited or cut 
to be inserted at special points in televised talks, descriptions, or demon- 
strations. 

That the use of entertainment films in television has changed the view- 
ing habits of adults is shown by the following: “Television is credited 
with forcing neighborhood movie theaters to close in many parts of the 
country. Los Angeles closed 91 theaters in the past year. San Francisco 
closed a 1,800-seat theater; Oakland a 1,500-seat house. Seattle closed 25 
theaters; Boston 10. One circuit in Chicago closed 8 houses.”™ 

Many changes will be necessary before 16 mm. sound films can be 
freely adopted for school television. Some of the shortcomings of the 
existing sound films used in television are summarized as follows by Tom 
Noone and Maynard A. Speece: 


L. Sound films contain many long shots which 
television. 

2. Films usually contain more detail than t 

3. Existing color films do not record well 0 
are better, 


do not record well over 


ecords well over television. 
n television. Black and white 


“Sr Tm ale p i il 1, 1951, 
i J. J. McPherson, “Educational Films in Television, Higher Education, Apri 
P. 181. 7 
i Í i ry 22, 1950, p. 23. 
is “Programs on Television Announced,” Des Moines Ka EN P. 
Television and the Movies.” English Journal, March, > 
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4. Film-frame margins do not coincide exactly with television camera or 
picture tube margins. 

5. Film titles and credits designed for projection on a large screen are 
often not readable on television screens. 

6. The length or screen time of films does not fit well with television 
program timing.” 

Since television is a fusion of visual and audio sensations, it offers rich 
opportunities to verbalize about objects, specimens, models, demonstra- 
tions, charts, etc., in creating valuable learning demonstration experi- 
ences. 

A chart or map of the region is a useful visual reference for a teacher 
or pupil who is telecasting a description of a trip to a distant place. Maps 
or a globe is necessary for the student or teacher who is reporting and 
interpreting the week’s current history. Tables, stoves, refrigerators, and 
a host of kitchen utensils are audio-visual materials for the student or 
teacher in demonstrating the preparation of a vitamin-balanced meal, An 
array of laboratory apparatus is an integral part of a television demon- 
stration of the nutritional effect of controlled diets. 

Great care and preparation should be given to the use of audio-visual 
materials because the time and effort thus spent will be many times re- 
paid in terms of the number of learners who see the final televised pro- 
gram. 


SELECTING AND USING TELEVISION PROGRAMS 

Although many communities are now producing school television pro- 
grams, it must be acknowledged that a very small percentage of pupils in 
the United States are within receiving distance of school-planned and 
-produced telecasts. In view of this, what opportunities and responsibili- 
ties confront the teacher who is interested in school television? 

Before answering this question we must assume that the classroom is 
equipped with a television receiver suitable for class use. Sixteen inches 
is certainly the minimum size for screens for classroom use. Screens 
18” x30” are available. Although more expensive, they provide an at- 
ceptable viewing area for the average-size classroom 28’ x 32’. 

_ ® Adapted from Tom Noone, Maynard A. Speece, and Kenneth M. Gapen, A Television 


Report, Films Section I, Radio and Television Service, Office of Information, U.S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, June, 1950, p. 11. 
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SOURCES OF SCHOOL TELEVISION PROGRAMS 


The teacher who is considering using television programs has, in most 
cases, only one practical and steady source to choose from—commercial 
telecasts. 

Since all kinds of programs come over commercial channels, the teacher 
must develop criteria for selecting and using the few that will contribute 
to the pupils’ quest for socially useful information. To do this wisely, 
three factors must be considered: 


1. The unique characteristics of educational telecasts. 
2. Techniques for the selection of telecasts which will be useful. 
3. Responsibility for the wise use of telecasts in the classroom. 


When these three factors can be reconciled, the teacher can be reason- 
ably sure that a television program has been well chosen and wisely 
used. 


CHARACTERISTICS OF EDUCATIONAL TELECASTS 

Television programs which are useful in supplementing school learning 
situations must present an opportunity to bring additional valuable ex- 
periences into the classroom. A person does not have to look at television 
for very long before realizing that most programs are the counterpart of 
entertainment films and radio programs. Such telecasts contribute little 
or nothing to the learning situation. 

Since television is similar to the 16 mm. soun 
lifelike impressions of real-life experiences in terms 0 
similar characteristics may be ascribed to educational telecasts. 

l. Educational telecasts can re-create the past through dramatizations, 
films, or lectures. 

2. Educational telecasts can take 
places by means of visualized reports by 
or specially arranged television docume 


photographed. ae 
3. Educational telecasts can “observe” and explain natural and scientific 


rous t 
phenomena which are too small, too sien oso “ : ie cas 
be observed first-hand. This can be done by a. afer ree 
Strators, by sound films either complete or edited, or by I 


raphy, 


d film in that it presents 
f sight and sound, 


the viewer to remote and inaccessible 
travelers and explorers, films, 
nts, either “live” or kine- 
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4. Any aspect of the environment which is known to man or is hypothe- 
sized about by him can be prepared for audio-visual presentation and 
telecast. 


It is the responsibility of school people to select and use television 
programs which accomplish such aims as the above, and to discourage 
the superficial soporific types of programs which too often are the main 
offerings of commercial telecasting. 


TECHNIQUES FOR SELECTION 


The selection of a telecast suitable for instructional use is similar to the 
process of evaluating and selecting sound motion-picture films for use in 
the classroom. (See pages 398-414. ) 

As in selecting any audio-visual material of instruction, the basic ques- 
tion to be answered is: Does the telecast make a contribution to the learn- 
ing situation beyond that made by instructional materials already in use? 
The answer must of course be yes. 

A unique problem that confronts the teacher in evaluating and select- 
ing a telecast is the fact that there is no possibility of preview. Therefore, 
judgment must be based to a great extent on previous experience with the 
program series. The reputation of the sponsor or producer, the caliber of 
the expert, authority, or demonstrator who appears on the program, the 
care taken in organizing the telecast—all will help the teacher decide 
regarding the probable usefulness of both current and future telecasts. In 
general the reputation of the producer and participants will be of con- 
tinuing importance in this connection. 

The same considerations regarding curriculum validity and suitability 
of the subject for the grade apply as surely to telecasts as to other audio- 
visual materials: (1) Is the general level of the program keyed to the age 
of the group that will see it? (2) Is the content of the telecast of such a 
nature that it will contribute to a better understanding of the subject be- 
ing studied? Does the program include useful supplements to the unit of 
work or the general curriculum area? (Here again, inability to preview 
necessitates the teacher’s knowing the general purposes and content of the 
television program. ) 

Finally, the mechanical quality of the telecast itself must be evaluated. 
For example, is the program of high quality? Here also, as the teacher 
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becomes increasingly expert in judging the quality of all instructional 
materials, his knowledge of the general quality of television programs 
will influence his judgment about the usefulness of a forthcoming tele- 
cast. 


THE WISE USE OF TELECASTS 


The teacher's responsibility in planning for the use of a telecast in the 
classroom is closely allied to his responsibilities in planning to use other 
audio-visual materials such as filmstrips, sound motion-picture films, 
transcriptions, radio broadcasts, ete. (See pages 398—414.) 

Before the telecast, the teacher should provide activities which will 
heighten the pupils’ interest, which will motivate. The children should 
be encouraged to talk about the program in anticipation of gaining in- 
formation from it. They will soon recognize their responsibility for fol- 
lowing up television viewing by applying what they have seen to the 
whole range of school activities. 

The teacher’s greatest difficulty in planning to use television programs 


is, of course, the inability to know the exact content of forthcoming pro- 


grams, This will always be true of original telecasts of “live” programs. 
be previewed. 


Kine-photographic programs, however, can 


IMPROVING PUPIL STANDARDS OF VIEWING 

No longer can the school afford to overlook the tremendous impact of 
home television programs on children and teen-agers. Studies already re- 
ferred to indicate the great and demanding power of television on the in- 
terests and time of school children. 


hild should not only be limited as to num- 


hen | theri ws viewed should go the equal 


ber of hours, bu ith the quantity of sho Í S 

(perhaps even are aoe es of the quality of ae wale 
Sy iie parent can enforce limited viewing aa A nik i seldom 

the teacher and the parent have a responsibility to ee A a y BA F 

appreciated by the growing youngster) t0 find out abou Q 

Programs that enter the home.” 

elevision viewing habits of the 


the t 
a e to improve their standards of 


children and, more important, take steps 
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appreciation. The responsibility of our teachers is to understand tele- 
vision thoroughly and to help the children develop higher tastes in the 
interest of their present and future growth. 

School children do a great deal more televiewing at home than they do 
at school. Reference has already been made (page 425) to studies which 
reveal that the time spent looking at television at home is roughly com- 
parable to the total time spent in school. Hence it is very sound to suggest 
that pupils spend some time and effort, while in school, in trying to un- 
derstand the real social worth of the programs they see. Such questions 
as these might well be asked of the pupils: Why do you watch television 
programs? Does televiewing bring useful information to your attention? 
Should it? What telecasts do you enjoy most—Travel? Historical events? 
Foreign places? The lives of great men? Did the telecast teach a lesson 
in human behavior? Was the program well directed, well organized? Did 
it contain patterns of good English usage? Was the program true? Did it 
give information which was useful to you in your class work? Discussion 
of such questions as these in a language arts class will obviously bring 
about a change in attitude regarding the kind of telecasts young people 
consider worth seeing, 

An evaluation score sheet such as the following can be used in judg- 
ing the effectiveness and social worth of home television viewing. Each 
question should be answered fully and pertinent comments noted. 


Name of program .........0..0s005 Network: cos sisieca vo TIME soranta 
My estimate: Excellent l l | l l | Poor 
1. Was the television story worth ‘while? .5 6 c.cacaaprns coca sc onde ered et? 


2. Did the television program contain information which will help me in my 
CiD “TENTS a ae eee ee 


8. Did the television program present information which will help me in my 
school work? 


4. Was the television program well presented? Was it well organized? Did it 


represent clean fun? Did it present desirable speech and action, ete? oases 
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6. Was the program clear-cut, vivid, and well defined as it came through on 
MY receiver? oo ieee eee eee eee eee teeter eee reece ete ene 


TELEVISION TOMORROW—A SUMMARY 


Television can become the ultimate in communication. It can probe any 
corner of the world. The teacher can see what the television camera re- 
cords either immediately, or later through kine-photography, as his teach- 
ing schedule permits. 

Television can be a vital force in our classrooms. It records the present, 
anywhere, and it can be transcribed and thus become part of the library 
of audio-visual instructional materials. 

To understand and learn from television requires no intermediate 
training in number systems or verbal symbols, only vision and hearing. 
Television speaks intimately to the viewer. A person needs only to watch 
a television program to become aware of its “direct report to you” feeling. 

Television sets are expensive at present, but each new model brings 
decreased costs and increased efficiency. 

The school of tomorrow can and must 
classrooms as well as large screens for televising to large groups. 


have receivers in individual 


As an integrated part of school curriculums, television opens up horizons 
which today only hint of the great role television may eventually play as a 
teaching medium, for here the educator, the student, and studio eee oo- 
dperate in the planning, production, and presentation of programs designed to 
meet specific needs. } i een 

It is wa when television is approached from this ea vom ne 
pact of its versatility is appreciated. To present simultaneously to ands 


eyes the details of a single microscope slide, the intricacies of se are 
tion, the panorama of a city’s industries at work! To ee. “i om 
Into programs planned to illustrate classroom theory: To bring the class 


4 21 
alive with the drama of textbook subjects brought to life! 


At the adult level television can þe the counterpart of at Now pre 
town meeting. Groups discussing contemporary [pontica me ny e 
tures in action, public officials at work, the building of public works an 


“The Modern School Looks at Television (service booklet), RCA Victor Division, Cam- 
den, 1951, 
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visual reports of public affairs can be televised to every family group. 
“, . . Television’s great contribution to education will be the combina- 
tion of these advantages of timeliness, immediacy, and realism in one 
medium, plus its ability to teach people without requiring their assembly 
in a classroom.” 

In the future everyone may, if he wishes, see the work of the greatest 
or the most remote civil servant via television. He may watch a great 
surgeon at work as he applies his skill in a complicated operation. He 
may see the laboratory techniques which led to the discovery of a new 
wonder drug. He may witness United Nations representatives as they 
debate and present evidence on infant mortality, public education, or the 
monetary stability of Iran, Pakistan, or Java. Television can and should 
become the pathway to man’s enlightenment; it can and should be his 
emancipator. 

In our schools, classroom television can be the responsibility of the 
textbook publishers and film producers, who will dare to assume the re- 
sponsibility for implementing the planning done by curriculum super- 
visors, administrators, parents, and teachers. 

School television equipment can and should include closed-circuit 
intraschool two-way systems for the supervision, visual intercommunica- 
tion, and self-evaluation of pupils and teachers in the course of their 
work. The equipment can and should be capable of receiving the audio- 
visual materials of instruction which will be telecast over multiple chan- 
nels by a central transmitter. This multiple channel service will allow la 
teacher to ask for and receive a given televised film, filmstrip, or chart in 
his own room while at the same time teachers in other classrooms will 
receive the televised audio-visual materials they have selected, at the 
exact time they are needed to implement the subject being studied. In 
addition, the school equipment can and should be capable of receiving 
programs originating outside the school, including news and current his- 
tory telecasts, demonstrations by experts, and other important programs 
televised not only to the schools but to the community. 

Even today technical equipment has been developed through which 
every one of these ideas may be fulfilled. The school of tomorrow wil 
continue to carry on the most important function of society—the social 
development of society’s most important resource, children. To meet that 
“2 Earl J. McGrath, The News Letter, February, 1951, p. 3. 
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responsibility well, no cost is too great. The cost of school television cer- 
tainly is not great in terms of its social and educational value. 

Television approaches the ultimate in mass communication of ideas. It 
is a means of converting a scene into an electronic image, and sending 
that image through space to be received and translated into its original 
visual form for the benefit of those who wish to see it. As such, television 
is an amazingly complex phenomenon which is capable of recording, 
sending, and reconstructing 30 complete pictures per second, which in 
turn means that 4,000,000 electron impulses are telecast per second. 

Television has had a remarkable growth. From a small number of ex- 
perimental sets in 1946, the year 1950 saw receivers installed in over 
10,000,000 homes in less than 10 percent of the land area of the United 
States, for at that time vast areas of the country were still without tele- 
vision facilities. 

As is the case with all communication media, the school has great re- 
sponsibilities in selecting and using telecasts; in producing television pro- 
grams by school people, about school subjects, for school use; in impart- 
ing better televiewing habits in school children; and finally in installing 
the necessary television equipment in schools and classrooms so that tele- 
vision programs can become an inherent part of classroom instruction 
techniques. 

The science of television, as it relates both to the public and to the 
school, is undergoing a rapid transition. It began by emulating earlier 
modes of communication—the radio, the 16 mm. sound film, and tradi- 
tional audio-visual materials. However, it is rapidly taking its place as a 
new and entirely different means of communicating information. À 

During this period of transition, the teacher is confronted with the 
responsibility of examining television programs as a means of improving 
classroom learning. Primary responsibilities include continuous selection 
and evaluation of the programs which emanate from commercial sources. 
Secondary responsibilities include evaluation of public and home tele- 
viewing habits so that steps may be taken to elevate general televiewing 
astes and appreciation. uh 

Equally amet is the responsibility of school ane on m 
teachers to equip their classrooms with satisfactory 3 ae eer of 
school systems should be conducting investigations of the possibi 
Producing and telecasting useful educational programs. 
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Television can and should be added to the array of audio-visual learn- 


ing materials which enable the school children of today to become 
realistically aware of the world environment which they must know about 
and in which they will live. 


Suggested Activities 


l. As an individual student or as a member of a committee, conduct interviews 
or a questionnaire study among the students of a local grace school. Obtain 
information such as the following: 


bo 


a. 


Number of children whose families own television sets. 


b. Time spent each day or each week in televiewing. 


. Time spent in listening to the radio before and after the family had the 
television set. ` 
. Time spent in reading before and after the television set was installed. 


e. Time spent in going to the movies before and after the television set was 


installed. 
Television programs most frequently watched. 


Programs which are encouraged by parents. 


f. 
g. Programs which are forbidden by parents. 
h. 
i. 


P 


Changes in sleeping habits since the family bought the television set. 
repare a report on your investigation and discuss the implications of your 


findings. Repeat the study with high-school pupils. 


. Visit the nearest commercial or school telecasting station. Investigate such 


factors as: 


omo 0p 


- Methods of producing or selecting television programs. 
. Attitude of program manager toward school telecasting. 
. Nature of the audience. 

. Studio facilities, 

. Physics of telecasting. 


. Visit a classroom in which television is used. Note such aspects of the pro- 


gram being televised as: 


momo op 


- Preparation made prior to televiewing. 

. The fixing of pupil goals. 

- Removal of barriers to understanding the program. 
- Follow-up discussion and evaluation. 

. Follow-up activities. 

. Effect on pupil interest and initiative. 


. During a one-week period watch your home television set as much as pos- 


sible. Apply the criteria in the evaluation score sheet on page 446. Prepare 


a 


summary of your monitoring activities and discuss its implications for: 
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a. The home viewing habits of children. 

b. The effect of home viewing on patterns of behavior. 

c The effect of home viewing on school relationships. 

d. The possibility of using selected ‘commercial programs in improving 
classroom instruction. 

. Compile a glossary of television terms beginning with such words as the 
following; search for other terms. ost ms, 

Brightness: the average overall brilliance of the television image. 

Channel: a frequency band six megacycles wide for the transporting of a 
television signal. is 

Coaxial cable: a specially constructed cable used for carrying a television 
signal. Na y 

Electron beam: a stream of electrons constrained and focused into the 
shape of a beam by external magnetic fields. 

6. View such films as Coaxial (Bell Telephone Company), Sightseeing at 
Home (General Electric Company), and any others you can locate on the 
subject. Report on how such films can be used to impart a better under- 
standing not only of the techniques of telecasting but of their implications 
in terms of general education. On the basis of your knowledge of existing 
telecasts, select a television program which you believe will enrich class- 
room learning, and prepare a study plan for its use. 

7. Make a simple diagrammatic layout that will permit a typical group of 
children to watch television in the classroom effectively. Specify the kind of 
set and indicate the location of equipment, etc., so as to visualize the class- 
room layout. 


or 
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dividually in pre- 
resent chapter is to demonstrate 


Various audio-visual materials have been discussed in 
ceding chapters. The purpose of the p 
through case examples how these visua 
and of themselves, are even more power 

; A film may be an effective learning exper 
ring much new information to the learner who took it. A map can be a 
Jd. Books have untold values. 


means of becoming acquainted with the wor 

When film, field trip, maps, and books are carefully coordinated by 

planned use, the learning that results can be much more than the sum of 

the individual parts. 

ae a teacher attempts to selec 
, he must know the goals of instruction. 


] instruction materials, strong in 
ful when used together. 
ience per se. A field trip may 


t and plan the use of classroom ma- 


IDENTIFYING LEARNING GOALS 
si m problems in the classroom are as 
Th ool offers. They may be defined in terms 

€ primary teacher’s goals may be to develop number readiness, greater 


language facility, or increased interest in reading and attainment of read- 
ing comprehension. The goal of the social studies teacher may be to im- 
part information about other people—theit cultural patterns, their home 
telationships—or, more important, to establish socially desirable attitudes 


toward other people. 


proad as the curriculum the 
of the goals to be achieved. 


CASE EXAMPLES OF TH 
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The means by which teaching goals may be achieved are varied and 
complex. They may include reading, or actually going to live in the cul- 
tural group being studied. Between these two extremes lie the audio- 
visual instruction materials which, because of their interesting and flexi- 
ble formats, can bring tangible, real-life information about remote cul- 
tures, peoples, places, and things right into our classrooms. 


SELECTING SUITABLE TEACHING MATERIALS 


After the goals of instruction have been defined, the teacher will need 
to arrange for learning experiences which will be useful in helping his 
pupils attain these goals. 

Teaching materials—field trips, pictures, transcriptions, charts, books, 
films, slides, etc.—have unique characteristics. Hence, the selection of 
suitable materials should be based on how well they will help the pupils 
reach their goals. Fig. 16.1 summarizes the various characteristics of 
audio-visual teaching materials that were discussed in earlier chapters. 

Other factors which must be considered in selecting instructional ma- 
terials include the following: 


1. Accuracy and authenticity of the information. 

2, Suitability for the grade level in terms of vocabulary, pace, and 
general understandability. 

3. Mechanical excellence of sound, vocabulary, color, and other gen- 
eral “see and hear” factors. 


Audio-visual materials should be selected or rejected in terms of how 
well they perform their intended function. The answer to this question 
will be found in the extent to which the purpose of such materials is 
clearly indicated. F 

The following case examples demonstrate some of the ways in which 
well-selected and carefully used instructional materials can help in 
achieving good classroom learning. 


CASE EXAMPLES 


SECOND-GRADE SOCIAL STUDIES—ABOUT PETS 


The second-grade children and their teacher stopped before one of trie 
cages at the zoo. They watched the squirrel as it scampered around in its 
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Can usually be produced locally 


*Sound filmstrips only 


s to learning. 


Fig. 16.1. Contributions of audio-visual instructional material 


Play. Observing the children’s keen interest, the teacher “alee the 
camera case and photographed the squirrel in the aa’ pe wend 

A week later she put an enlargement of the photograph on aco 
board. When she did this, the children asked many ‘Sean ou 
that squirrel make a pet? Are there little squirrels? pee o a K 
Squirrels? Where do they sleep? Will there be other squirrets 


Squirrels eat? How old are squirrels? How ca” squirrels climb so well? Do 
they ever fall? Would they be hurt if they fell? 


ildren now “saw” 
The camera had registered what it saw, and the children 
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again trom the picture; but their many questions pointed to the need for 
more sensory experience. 

A return trip to the zoo? More pictures about squirrels? A tame squirrel 
to live in the classroom? Books? All these were possibilities. But in this 
case more pictures were available. 

It is story time and a filmstrip' is 
being shown. A picture of squirrels 
eating appears on the screen (Fig. 
16.2). 

“What can someone tell us about 
this picture?” the teacher asks. 

“The squirrel is standing on his 
hind legs to reach some food.” 

“They look like pussy willows.” 

“They are,” the teacher says. “Can 
you think of any other words to de- 

Fig. 162. (Gray Squirrel, Encyclopedia sorjhe pussy willows?” 
Britannica Films.) 
“Buds?” 

“Yes, Now let’s look at the next picture. What is happening?” 

As other pictures are shown, the children discuss action words and 
the teacher writes interesting words on the chalkboard: 


What squirrels eat: 
pussy-willow buds 
acorns 
nuts 

What squirrels do: 
run 
jump 
build summer nests 
climb trees 
bury nuts 
drink water 


The next day, at story time, the children make up an experience story: 
As they volunteer ideas, the teacher writes them on the chalkboard: 


Mother Squirrel lives in an oak tree. 
Three baby squirrels live in the nest. 
The baby squirrels sleep close to mother. 
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There is every evidence that the children’s experience story has been 
largely inspired by the filmstrip they saw. 

The children then “write” this story on paper. Some of the children 
draw crayon pictures to illustrate their stories. 

“How did we find out all these interesting things about squirrels?” the 
teacher asks. 

“We saw a squirrel at the zoo.” 

“Yesterday we saw pictures about a mother squirrel and her babies.” 

“They grew up, though.” 

And the discussion continued. The zoo and the filmstrip were the 
basis for arousing interest, creating understanding, and at the same time 
raising questions about things not yet completely understood: How does 
asquirrel know how to bury a nut? What happens if it never finds the nut 
it has hidden? How can a squirrel remember where it has hidden the 
nuts? 

Again the teacher guides the children in continuing their experiences 
of discovery and understanding. The new questions they ask are written 
on the chalkboard to become additional goals. 

“How can we find out how baby squirrels 
teacher. : 

“How do they climb?” “Why don't they fall off the tree? “Pon tie 
mother teach them?” These and other questions come from the children. 

The teacher continues: “We didn’t see any baby squirrels at the on 
We didn’t find out by watching the filmstrip. But if we could live right 
with the squirrel family from the time the babies are por POA 4 

The children with their vivid imaginations voice their wishes and opes 
for the make-believe idea. But one more mature child pane: that it 
can’t be done. Thereupon the teacher explains how a motion pe ta 
made of the squirrel family, how the camera could see inside the oe 
tree, how cameramen came back day after day to take moving pence 
of the growing squirrels, and how today, as a result, the children can ios 
tight inside the squirrel nest and watch the babies day by day a! : E 
grow, learn to climb and hunt for food and bury acorns, and later “sni 


their wa b ; 
y back to the buried nuts. a" 
The children take their places to see the 16 mm. sound motion-picture 


film Gray Squirrel? The film is followed by discussion of the new things 


the chil 
ildren saw. 
Gray ia Britannica Films. 457 
Gray Squirrel, Sound, B&W, 10 min., Encyclopedia Britann’ 


learn to climb?” asks the 
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“Baby squirrels can’t leave their nest.” 

“Mother Squirrel has to teach the babies how to hold onto the bark.” 

“The nest was inside a tree.” 

Discussion of factual ideas was soon interrupted by an occasional criti- 
cal judgment. 

“T liked the film best. I could see things move,” one child said. 

“Sometimes it went too fast,” another commented. “I like the pictures 
that stayed there longer.” 

“When can we go to the zoo again?” a third child asked. 

Adults may argue the various merits of different visual instruction ma- 
terials. But listening to these children’s reactions to their experiences with 
squirrels indicates clearly that many approaches to the same learning 
problem must be provided if all the children are to benefit, each in terms 
of his individual capacity and interests. 

Days later, after many experiences with squirrels, reading materials are 
used. 

“I have a wonderful picture storybook for you today,” the teacher says. 

A gray squirrel book’ is given to each child. Eagerly they open the 
books. Almost immediately they recognize pictures, then words that they 
used during story times which were put on the chalkboard, and those used 
in the experience stories. The teacher listens: 

“Here are the pussy willows.” 

“The squirrel is eating the ‘pussies.’ ” 

“Who remembers what else we called pussy willows?” the teacher asks. 

“Buds.” This from several children. 

“Who can find that word on this pussy-willow page?” (Fig. 16.8.) 

The children point and make comments. 


i The teacher asks a child to read page 1, then asks, “What are ‘tender 
uds?” 


“Buds that squirrels like.” 
Soft, juicy, good buds,” a girl volunteers. , 
The reading continues, Always there is evidence that past experiences 


K ? i j j i i 
offer “cues” to word meanings. Again and again it is apparent that ij 
must precede word comprehension. 


The children read well. Occasionally a noun is called by a synonym Gi 


458 3 Paul Witty, Gray Squirrel (It’s Fun to Find Out Series), Heath, Boston, 1950. 
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ee 


MOTHER GRAY SQUIRREL 
AND HER BABIES 


It is spring in the woods. 
Mother Gray Squirrel is eating her 
breakfast. She eats the tender buds. She 


holds the buds in her front paws. 


Fig. 16.3. (Courtesy of Encyclopædia Britannica Films and D. C. Heath and Company.) 
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a verb is replaced by a closely related action word of similar meaning. 
But the children help one another. They learn together just as they have 
experienced together. 

Because they have experienced widely, they will continue to talk freely, 
with interest and effectiveness, they will read with increasing under- 
standing and fluency, and they will be able to create interesting stories, 
drawings, poems, songs, and dramatic episodes. 

As young learners, these children will develop effective and simple 
study and work habits. As they go on through the grades they must have 
the continuing advantage of a rich mosaic of learning experiences which 
will make learning interesting, achievement possible, and play purpose- 


ful. 


INTERMEDIATE-GRADE LANGUAGE ARTS—ABOUT LONGFELLOW 


As was said in Chapter 2, the basis of all understanding is to be found 
in perceptual experiences, the things we perceive, see, examine, or in- 
quire into. Only on a broad basis of first-hand experiencing are we able 
to attain the higher-level mental activity known as reflective thinking, 
out of which there may emerge a new or reaffirmed attitude toward some 
thing, event, or person. 

It is our purpose here to discover how various audio-visual materials 
of instruction may contribute in teaching a unit of work in American 
literature. The goals in this teaching situation were as follows: 

l. To develop an appreciation of the poems of Henry Wadsworth 
Longfellow. 
- To discover as much as possible about Longfellow as both child 
and man. 
3. To find out about how Longfellow lived—his surroundings, his 
home life, and his professional responsibilities. 
- To discover why Longfellow chose the subjects he wrote about. 
- To discover whether studying about Longfellow and his pout 


inspires the children to creative thinking or expression of their 
own, 


i Twenty-six sixth-grade children undertook this assignment. They varied 
in age from ten years six months to thirteen years one month. Discussion 
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The classroom had adequate chalkboard and tackboard space. Half of 
the tackboard contained pictures about Longfellow and his home and 
neighborhood. There was a political map of the United States. The class- 
room bookshelf held an encyclopedia and dictionaries, and volumes of 
Longfellow’s poetry on loan from the main library. A record player 
was set up in readiness to play back recordings of his poetry, and there 
were projectors for showing filmstrips and films about him. 

The following is an actual transcript of conversation between teacher 
and pupils: 


Teacher. Do you have some favorite poems? (Pause.) Poems that you like 
to read? 

Gary. I don’t read many poems. 

Trmoray. I can remember some poems, but I can’t think of their names. 

Bur. I know that there’s one about going fishing, but I can’t think of the 
name either. 

Mary. One about daffodils. 

Teacuer. | think I know. It’s called “To a Daffodil.” How many of you have 
read that? (Several hands are shown; not much enthusiasm is evident. ) 

Gretonen. J think that was Longfellow. 

Teacnrr, That’s right. “The Children’s Hour” is also one of my favorites. Who 
has another favorite poem? (No response, general apathy.) Would you like 
to hear the poem Gretchen likes best? (Teacher walks over to the bookshelf, 
picks up one of the collections of Longfellow’s poem, finds place and reads) 


“Between the dark and the daylight 
When the night is beginning to lower, 
Comes the pause in the day’s occupations, 
That is known as the Children’s Hour. 


I hear in the chamber above me 
The patter of little feet, 

The sound of a door that is opened, 
And voices soft and sweet.” (Teacher stops reading. ) 


Can any of you guess anything at all about the man who wrote that poem? 


Can you imagine what kind of a person he was? 
Le It was by Longfellow. 
a Yes. Does the poem tell you even one 
oe He liked children. ‘ : 
RETCHEN, Well, the poem is about children; he must have liked cn l 
EACHER. Was this one of the ways then that Longfellow took to tell us t X 
he liked children? (Pupils nod assent.) He let us know how he felt by wt 


thing about him? 
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ing a poem, didn’t he? When you feel some way about something, when you 
have an idea, how do you tell other people about it? 

Larry. Well, I don’t write a poem about it. 

ELLEN. I just talk natural. 

TracHER. How else can we tell people what we think about things? 

Jean. I sometimes like to draw pictures about things I like. 

Hupecarp. I could write a letter about it. 

HELEN. I sometimes write about interesting things in letters, but I do it just 
as if I was talking. I write to my cousin that way sometimes. 

Tracer. That's right. We can talk about our ideas, we can write them just 
as we talk or might even want to draw pictures about them. I can think of 
other ways, too. 

Lee Ann. I tell how people feel by the way they act. 

TEACHER. Yes, we often show how we feel. How could we tell each other 
about a poem by using just actions? 

Lee Ann. Why, I guess we could act it out. 

GretcuHen. Pd like to do that. 

Teacuer. And I believe we could. Now let’s get back to talking about Mr. 
Longfellow. Here’s another poem I think will interest you. You boys will like 
this one, “Paul Revere’s Ride.” 

Jimmy. Oh, I’ve heard about that one. 

Pau. I’ve read that one too. 

Mary. Oh, that’s a good one. 

TEACHER (reads) 


“Listen my children, and you shall hear 
Of the midnight ride of Paul Revere, 
On the eighteenth of April, in Seventy-five; 
Hardly a man is now alive 
Who remembers that famous day and year. 
He said to his friend, ‘If the British march 
By land or sea from the town to-night, 
Hang a lantern aloft in the belfry arch 
Of the North Church tower as a signal 

light, — 

One, if by land, and two, if by seg ”; 


(Teacher stops reading and asks) Does that give you any more ideas about 
this man, Longfellow? 


Sam. Well, he was interested in Paul Revere. 


Mary. He was interested in the war. He wanted to tell us about it. 
Teacher What war was that? 
Mark. The war of ’75. 
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Marx. 1875? 

Tom. 1775. 

Mary. Well, it couldn’t have been 1975. 

Teacuer. We've got it down to within one century, haven't we? 

Marx. What year was it? 

Teacuer. I’m not going to tell you. Tm going to ask you to find out. 

Marx. Oh, I'll find out all right. 

TracHER. How? 

Marx. May I go over to the encyclopedia and look up “Paul Revere”? 

TEACHER. Sure, go to it.‘ Would you like to hear the rest of the poem, “Paul 
Revere”? (The hands of most of the children appear.) How many of you 
would like to read the poem? (Most of the hands appear.) TII just return 
this book to our bookshelf, and if you wish to, you may find it there. (Re- 
places book on shelf, first inserting an obvious place mark which children 
note. Teacher picks up another volume.) Here is another interesting poem 
which Longfellow wrote. It’s called “Hiawatha.” What do you suppose it is 
about? (Many hands appear.) 

ErmeL. Must be about Indians. (The children nod assent.) 

Tracuer (begins to read) 


“By the shores of Gitche Gumee, 
By the shining Big-Sea-Water, 
Stood the wigwam of Nokomis, 
Daughter of the Moon, Nokomis. 
Dark behind it rose the forest, 


Rose the black and gloomy pine-trees, i 
Rose the firs with cones upon them”; (Teacher stops reac ing ) 


Lez Ann. Let’s hear some more. 
TEACHER, No, first let’s describe this place. 
Gunruer. Well, it’s on a shore. 
pi And there’re pine trees there. 
Om. And fir trees, too. ae 
Lee Ann. i ae pee don’t forget. Sounds like something’s going to 
happen. i s ; z 
n How many of you have been to a place something nee aa a 
hands are raised.) Would you like to hear me read some r theni aor 
hands are raised and heads nod.) Well, Tm not going to. eae : pe 
this book right back here with the rest and if you d like to rea ace oe zi 
Let’s talk some more about this man. Aren't you getting a itte s 
* Notice how the children are completely a E ee eS ee 
though in their social studies they have been studying stories © oan pet 
of time past is very difficult, and it is only by associating events a peop! 
attach reasonableness to the concepts which past times and da ply: 


t a loss in 
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about him? (The pupils nod assent.) What are you beginning to get curious 
about? 

Lee Ann. Id like to know about some more of the poems he wrote. 

Grercuen. Id like to know what kind of a little boy he was when he went to 
school. 

Larry. Id like to find out about that, too. 

Jerry. What made him start writing poems? 

Danny. I know how he started writing poems. When he was little he went 
to school and the teacher told him to write a poem. Longfellow didn’t know 
what to write about so he went outside and looked around and he saw some 
things and started writing about them. 

TEACHER. That might have been the way it happened, Danny. I wonder how 
we can find out whether that really happened that way or not. 

Danny. Well, we could read up about Longfellow. Maybe that will tell us. 

TEACHER. Let’s get some of our ideas down in writing. (Turns to chalkboard 
and starts writing.) (1) Larry wants to know why Longfellow wrote poems. 
(2) Gretchen wants to know about Longfellow’s childhood. (3) Jerry said, 
“What are some other good poems that we can read?” ( Discussion continues; 
teacher writes down additional points.) Look at this list of things you are 
interested in finding out about. (Pause.) What can we do to find out the 
answers? Where can we look for information? (Long pause.) 

Drucita. We can “look up” about him. 

Teacuer. How can you go about that? 

Drucita. In the encyclopedia? 

Lre Ann. I think our librarian would help me find some books about it. 

TEAcuER. Where else can we go to look up information? 

Jean. To the dictionary. 

Larry. You wouldn’t find much there. It doesn’t say much. 

Morcan. Aren't there some books in the library that tell about the life of 
Longfellow? (Classmates express agreement. ) 

TEACHER. What we've all thought about so far means that we can find out 
more information about Longfellow through reading, through words, But 
tell me, how are we going to know what all these words mean? What other 
way do we have to find out about Longfellow other than going to books? 

Lee ANN. We can read more of his poems. 

TEACHER. But that’s more about words, isn’t it? If you could do anything you 
wanted to do to find out about Longfellow—now remember what I said— 
anything at all, what would you like to do to find out more about this man? 


* At this point interest seems to be stimulated in the children. They have become moti- 
vated, fascinated with the possibilities of knowing more about Longfellow. While no teacher 
can motivate a child, it is the teacher’s responsibility to put opportunities and experiences 

t in the child’s path so that on encountering them he will become interested and be motivated 
464 to investigate and thereby increase his information. 
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(Long pause.) You may even imagine that you are magical. Think of any 
way you wish to find out more about this man. 

Tom. Well, if we were magic we could have Longfellow come to life again. 
We could ask him to come right here and talk to us. 

TeacuEr. What else might we do? 

Berry. Anything at all? 

TEACHER. Yes. 

Berry. Why, I'd like to make-believe I could go and visit him right in his 
home. 

Buu, Sure, if we could go and visit him, we could ask him all our questions. 
Maybe he could even read to us.° 

Tracuer. Yes, if I could do anything I wanted to, Td either ask Longfellow 
to come here or I'd see if we couldn’t go visit with him. 

Larry. Aw, but he lived a long time ago. We can’t do that. 

Teacuer. No, Larry’s right, there isn't much we can do about that today. 
Or I wonder if there is? (Long pause.) What's the nearest thing we can do 
today right in our classroom, the nearest thing to going to see Longfellow 
or the nearest thing to bringing him right here in our classroom? Who's got 
an idea? (Long pause. ) 

Jean. Oh, you mean the television play? 

Teacuer, No, we couldn't do that here. We don't have a set yet. 

Morcan. Maybe a radio program. J 

Teacaer. Yes, and it’s my job to know if there have been any radio programs, 
isn’t it? 

Tom. You're thinking of a movie, I bet. 

Teacher, That’s it, When I knew we were going X Îl th 
Longfellow, I went to our librarian and she helped me pick out all t k 
books. See them over there on that shelf? (Pupils look over toward shelf and 
nod.) I also discovered, when I had a talk with our audio-visual supervisor, 


that there are some films which have been made on the sl oe of poe 
fellow. Well, I’ve previewed them and I’ve selected one which is callec 


Henry Wadsworth Longfellow. I wonder if some of the liebe ee 
tions aren’t in that film? (Pupils nod eagerly.) So por Da a us 
going to do just what you said you'd like to if you cou che * go Ha ae 
to “visit” Longfellow (by seeing the film). That was 8 , 


wasn't it? (Children nod.) 
There’s one thing we should do first. Yesterday ‘a ote : pe 
better look at this film to see what it was about, and as i mee os iy 
Covered that it was very interesting. But there a i pe 
film that Pm not sure that I knew. (Teacher turns to chalkboard 
to observe at first-hand, to engage 1n 
a own desire for learning through 


to begin studying about 


6 

; pe children have expressed their natural eagerness \ 

calistic methods of inquiring. They have revealed their 
st-hand experiences. 
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“Brawny arms,” “chestnut, 
Maine.” 

How many of you know all of these words? (One hand appears.) All 
right, Gary, tell us what the first one means . . . 

Gary (pronouncing it slowly). “Brawny.” I know how to pronounce it. 

TEACHER. But does that mean that you know its meaning? 

Gary. I guess not. 

TeacHER. Well, what do you think we ought to do about that? 

Gary. Well, look them up, I guess. 

Teacuer. Well, Gary, do you think you really should look them up? 

Gary. I don’t know. 

Teacuer. Will it make any difference if we know the meanings of these 
words? Will it make any difference whether or not we can understand this 
film? (Pause; pupils obviously don’t see any reason for knowing the words.) 

Let me ask you a question. When we do some regular reading in our 
geography book or our nature study book, what do you do sometimes when 
you run across a word you don’t know the meaning of? 

Larry. I skip them. (Class laughs.) 

TEACHER. Well, what’s going to happen to your reading, Larry, if you keep 
on skipping the words you don’t know? 

Larry. I guess it won't be so good. 

TEACHER. Well, what do you think we should do? 

Lee Ann. Well, we ought to look them up so we know what we're reading 
about. 

Tracer And where will we look them up? 

Ler Any. In the dictionary. g 

TEACHER. All right, lets look up some of these words. Let’s look up “brawny. 
Let’s look up “chestnut.” Let’s find out about Portland. (Children look up 
words and word study continues. Next they review their own questions 
about Longfellow and then see the 16 mm. film, Longfellow," in their class- 
room. After it ends, the discussion continues. ) 

TEACHER. Have you found the answer to any of our questions? (Teacher 
refers to the chalkboard list of things to which the children were interested 
in finding answers.) 

Jack. I heard a new poem that I didn’t know he had written. 

Teacher. What was it called? 

Lex ANN. I think it was “The Arrow and the Song.” 


Jack. That’s right. That’s a nice one. I can understand that. 
TEACHER. What was it about? 


Jack. It was about friendship and being decent to people. 


TEACHER. Does that help us to understand Longfellow? 


village smithy,” “reading at law,” “Portland, 
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of long ago which would 


creates an incident 
Henry Wadsworth Long- 


Fig. 16.4 
. The film Henry Wadsworth Longfellow re- 
cedia Britannica Film, 


otherwise b, ` 
fellow.) e denied today's learners. (From the Encyclop 


n. He liked people. 


n of books over here on our 


Mar 7 š 
Y. Yes, it tells us that he was a friendly ma 


Trac x 
HER. You'll find that poem in our collectio 


= bookshelf. 

id the fil s 

Gary m tell us very much else a 
ARY. Not much. : 


bout his childhood? 
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TeacuEerR. Have we a right to expect that all the answers to our questions 
would be found in this one film? 

Gary. No, I guess not. Guess we'll have to find it somewhere else. 

TEACHER (holding up filmstrip). I wonder if there is some information about 
Longfellow’s childhood in this filmstrip.2 Who would like to take this over 
to the projector (that is, during our next study period) and look through 
it and see whether he can find additional information? (Many hands are 
raised.) All right, Gary, would you operate the machine? (Gary nods as- 
sent.) Who would like to work with Gary? (Hands appear; a committee of 
five children is named to work with Gary.) 

One of the things we wanted to do was find more poems by Long- 
fellow. Let’s make a list of the poems we now know. 

Mary. “The Arrow and the Song.” 

Gary. “Paul Revere.” 

Jean. “The Children’s Hour.” (Continued discussion, and teacher lists titles 
on chalkboard.) 

TEACHER. We have talked about nine poems. We've heard several of them 
mentioned in the film, have we not? But certainly he wrote more! Who was it 


who was interested in finding out more about the poems which Longfellow 
wrote? (Hands appear. ) 

GERTRUDE. I was. 

Teacuer. Where can we find more of them? 

GERTRUDE. I guess in that shelf of books over there. 

Lge Ann. I’m sure I saw a book about Longfellow’s poems at home. 

Teacuer. What idea does that give you? 

Lre Ann. I could bring the book. 


Jerry. If Lee Ann finds some interesting poems, she might bring them in and 
read them to us. 


TEACHER. How about that, Lee Ann? 
Lee Ann. Id like to. 


Tzacuer. Who would like to work with Lee Ann on such a project? (H ands 
appear; a committee of two boys and two girls is named.) Would you likè 
to hear a really “expert” reader of poetry read some of Longfellow’s poems’ 
(Children nod assent; teacher picks up package of records.) Here are some 
recordings of Longfellow’s poems. Would you like to hear them? (Children 
agree that they would.) Pm going to turn these over to Lee Ann and her 

committee, During our study period her committee can listen to these and 

pick out the ones they think are the best and then present them to us tomor- 
row or the next day. Would you like that? ( Enthusiastic response. ) 
At the beginning of the hour one of you suggested that when you want to 


* Longfellow, 25 frames Color, Curri i ; ignificant influences i 
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tell someone else about something you're interested in, you'd like to draw 
pictures. W ho was that? (Two hands appear.) All right, Jean. Look around; 
do you see the tackboard over there? I’ve put up several pictures about 
Longfellow, but I’ve not used even half of the tackboard. Do any of you 
have any ideas about what we might do with the rest of that board? 

Jean. Oh, yes, I think we can find more pictures. 

TracueR. It’s a hard job to find pictures already made. I had quite a job 
finding these five. You can try if you like. What else might you do? 

Larry. I think we could draw some. 

Jean. After Lee Ann finds some poems I think I could draw some pictures 
that will illustrate them. 

TracuEr. Is there anyone else who would like to work with Jean? (Several 
hands appear; a committee of five children is named.) The next time we go 
to the art room and the teacher allows us to decide on our own project, do 
you think you'll have an idea? (Nods of assent.) If we have some ideas 
about Longfellow or ideas about other things now that we're studying Long- 
fellow, what else can we do? 

Morcan, Write a poem? 

TeacHER, Write a poem? I won 
like to try? (Several hands appear.) Larry, 
poem? 

Larry. No. 

Teacuer, Well, Larry, you haven't s 
to do so far. Would you like to wor 
that have been established? 

he No. decide what you'd like to do, but sooner 
EACHER, Well, Larry, I’d like you to decide wha yon ; : 
or later we'll have ti come = decision, and I'd like the idea to come from 

T you. Either you come up with an idea or I will. 

ARRY. (Expresses understanding. Å 

a Tve got an idea. I ae we could act out that pn where “a 
fellow decides to take a try at writing this poem this other fellow sugg 
he write. 7 y 

Teacner. Who remembers the name of that? (Several oy $ ir 
like to try being Longfellow, or being ii aida 
taised.) That’s fine. Larry, how would yout pet ing, 

Larry (shuffles noana Pd rather not; Til oF eae d 

Teacurnr, Here’s something here which I believe son of poems written 

like to try writing a poem. (Teacher holds up A d and the book is turned 

by fifth- and sixth-grade children; several are t 

over to the committee. Larry raises his hand.) 


FACHER. Larry? 
j oem. 
Lamy. I think T could draw a picture about that Hiawatha p 


der if we know how? Would some of you 
would you like to write a 


uggested anything that you would like 
k with any of these other committees 
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TeacuEer. Good! We'll give you permission to join the bulletin board com- 
mittee. How would you like that? 

Larry. Sounds O.K. Can I show you the parts I mean? 

TEACHER. In just a moment, Larry, I’m glad you volunteered. (Teacher looks 
up at the clock.) Since we have only a few minutes left in this period, let's 
see what we've decided to do now. Now each of us has his job to do. When 
we come back from recess, we'll break up into our committee groups. I'll 
go from one group to the other to see how you're coming along. Does every- 
body know what were going to do when we come back in now? Fine. (Class 
dismissed. ) 


Implications 


The outside reading habits of this group of children were examined, 
and it was found that most of the children read what the librarian called 
more than the average number of books. Why weren't the children en- 
thusiastic or at least mildly interested in Longfellow and his poems at the 
beginning of the new unit of work? 

Someone has said that it is difficult to be interested in things we do not 
know about. This certainly applies to the appreciation of poetry. These 
children had little or no reason for being interested in poetry. They had 
read very few poems and had heard very few poems read. They knew 
little or nothing about the man who wrote them. Gradually, however, as 
references were made to the tackboard, filmstrip, transcription, and the 
sound motion-picture film, growing interest began to be apparent in the 
reactions of some of them. The children began to see reasons for being 
interested. They began to feel some degree of motivation. Furthermore, 
the room was so arranged that it presented many opportunities for get 
ting information and ideas about Longfellow and his poems. Conse- 
quently most of the children became increasingly interested in learning 
more about not only the man but his poetry. 

Language activities chosen by the children included creative dramat- 
ics, poetry writing, search for additional poems, and preparation of read- 
ings for class enjoyment. To this might well be added choral reading, for 
some of Longfellow’s poems offer an ideal opportunity for chorus parts 
to be read bya group of students, the solo or refrain lines being read by 
individuals. This type of work is valuable because it permits the children 
to participate in a very satisfying activity—speaking in unison and ulti- 
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Use of the map became necessary as soon as the children discovered 
that there was more than one Portland in the United States. From the 
follow-up discussion the children learned that it was Portland, Maine, 
which was referred to in the film. They then associated this Portland 
with its location on the map and with the man who lived there. This gave 
some of the children a feeling of closer kinship with Longfellow and his 
writings. Projection materials of the unit included the motion-picture 
film and the filmstrip, both on the poet. The film permitted rather com- 
plete identification with him—his manner of speaking, his movements, 
his thinking as expressed through his speech, and his attitudes toward 
his associates and toward children—and thus made indelible impressions 
in the minds of the viewers. The motion-picture presentation allowed 
the children really to live selected experiences with the poet and enabled 
them to feel that they had actually known him. 


The filmstrip, which was used by a smaller group of interested pupils, 
situations shown in the film. They could dis- 


helped them to review key 
long as 


cuss at leisure and examine individual frames of the filmstrip as 
they felt a need to do so. 

The recordings and transcriptions brought to the children accom- 
plished readers interpreting selected poems by Longfellow. The children 
heard other interpretations, for the teacher read some poems and the 
children themselves read the same ones or others. The transcriptions 
served as still other models to reveal the many inflections and interpre- 


tations which can be given a poem. 
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world. 
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evidence of the schools’ great concern to help students know something 
and to use what they know. 

But what about the ability to use all this information in a socially de- 
sirable way? A person may be well tutored and at the same time be lack- 
ing in social understandings which enable him to help himself, his family, 
his friends, and his community live in happiness and peace. 

All school staffs must be concerned with their responsibility for help- 
ing to guide children toward socially acceptable behavior in the class- 
room, on the playgrounds, and in the community. The following case 
example concerns materials and techniques which can help children to 
attain better understanding of their peers and hence pleasant, whole- 
some, and helpful social relationships with them. 

Among the bigger boys in the seventh grade there was one in particular 
who was far beyond the others in physical development. He was a good 
student as well. Unfortunately, he often took advantage of his size in a 
way that made some of his classmates very unhappy. 

“I don’t know how Frank can be so inconsiderate,” said a teacher. 
“Why, on the playground he feels he must be first, have the longest time 
at bat, stay on the giant ladder longer than anyone else . . .” 

The principal listened. 

“Several of the children asked if they could stay inside during recess 
today. Then I realized that I had to do something. I've tried making 
Frank stay in.” 

The principal picked up the conversation. 

“Some children just naturally fall into teasing, bullying habits. And 
unless we do something about it, the habit may become fixed for life. We 
have to help the children learn how to deal with teasers, and Frank 
should have a chance to see himself. I’ve spoken to Frank about his be- 
havior, and I suggest the whole class do some role playing.” 

The next morning the seventh-graders were discussing stories they had 
written on “How to Have Fun on Our Playground.” 

Jean reads: “The giant ladder is lots of fun. There is room for six or 
seven children on it. Sometimes one boy will get on it and keep everyone 
else off . . .” 

Betsy reads: “The softball games are wonderful. Sometimes 
to stop because somebody won't give up his turn at bat, and w 
make him because he’s too big.” 


we have 
e cant 
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The other children read their stories. They tell about interesting games 
and the fun they have on the equipment; most of them refer to Frank's 
teasing ways. Frank grins and enjoys it. 

The teacher interrupts. “These are fine stories. Some of the ideas are 
so good that I suggest we act out one or two of them.” 

The children discuss the stories and decide on the softball incident. 


Teacuer. Who will be the catcher? (Children volunteer.) The pitcher? The 
batter? (Others volunteer.) Come up here (indicating space at front of 
classroom). Each of you talk and act just as if you were on the playground. 
Forget you are here in class. Say and do just what you think the batter, 
catcher, and pitcher would. (The children talk over ideas and take their 
places. ) 

Carcuer (pantomimes cue to pitcher). Right here, Chuck? 

PrrcaEr ( pantomimes pitch and the batter swings. The role playing continues. ) 

Carcuer. That’s three strikes and you're out! 

Barrer. Aw, just one more. 

Catcner. That was three; you're out! 

Barter. I want one more. (Batter stands firm.) 


The children in their seats talk first among themselves, then support 
the growing argument carried on by the role players. Frank grins but 
says nothing. 

The teacher intercedes and thanks the children, who return to their 
seats. Other playground incidents are treated in this ey ae play in 
choosing teams, taking regular turns at the swings, and settling a dispute 
about base running. A f 

At noontime the teacher talks to Frank about his behavior, compli- 
menting him on the good grades he receives and on his fine ed w 
ördination and growth. She suggests that he is using his ee a 
intelligence in unsportsmanlike ways, and she attempts to show him why 
he is not liked by his classmates. 

The teacher can help guide and control 
n soon come in from some of Hi i 
er with nasty remarks and never-ending 
ently Frank le that the story Betsy wrote is the a for eee 
arassing role playing and the teacher's remarks about Riga P. 

The teacher, realizing that Frank’s behavior off the ac i oy ee ori 
ia easy to guide, has another helpful conference with the principat. 


the situation at school, but re- 
friends that Frank is plaguing 
aunts about tattling. Appar- 
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They agree that there are teasers and probably always will be, that 
teasers in school may become disturbing elements as adults, and that the 
school has a responsibility to guide children in situations involving teas- 
ing. 

A search for methods and materials reveals a 16 mm. film about teasing 
which might be helpful. The film, The Other Fellow’s Feelings,’ is sched- 
uled to be shown several days later. It portrays a classroom situation in 
which a boy teases a girl beyond endurance. It poses the question of how 
such a situation should be handled and suggests several possible ways 
but leaves the actual decision to group discussion following the film. 


TeacuEeR. We're going to continue our stories about citizenship at school and 
at home. Instead of listening to stories which we have written or reading 
stories in our books, we will see a film today about pleasant and happy living 
in school. As you watch it, will you think about things such as these: 

a. Do you ever act like the boys and girls you see and hear? 
b. If you were Judy, what would you do? 
c. If you were one of Judy’s friends, what would you like to do? 


As the children see the closing scenes of the film, additional questions are 
asked by the narrator: 


Should Judy have gone to her teacher to ask for help? 
Should Judy try to retaliate? 

Should Judy just ignore the situation? 

Should Judy go to her parents for help? 


The teacher’s questions and those asked by the film narrator give the 
seventh-graders many ideas: 


Purn.. Id just tell Jack what I thought about teasing. I think he’d stop if he 
knew I didn’t like it. 

Puen. If I were Judy, I'd get a bottle of perfume and break it over his head. 
Why he’s so mean . . . i 

Puen. Td go tell my big sister. She would tell Jack a thing or two. 


The discussion continues. Finally the teacher asks if anyone would like 
to act out one of the ideas expressed. Several children volunteer. 


TEACHER. Alice, will you be Judy? Bill, you try being Jack. (Bill and Alice 
talk quietly about their plans. ) 


? Sound, B&W, 10 min., Young America Films. 
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Auce (to teacher). We both need friends. (Friends are chosen and the ac- 
tion begins. Alice and her friend walk slowly across room. Bill and his friend 
follow.) 

Jack. Judy uses the smelliest perfume. (Judy evidences discomfort but con- 
tinues walking. Jack begins calling Judy names.) 

Jack. Judy’s a smelly; Judy’s a stinky. (Judy ignores it.) 

Jupy’s Frrenp. Jack is just terrible. I think you should tell your mother. 

Juoy. I'm just going to ignore Jack. (Jack continues following and calling 
names. ) 

Jupy’s Frien. Jack has been doing this for days, Judy. 

Juny. Tm not going to be a tattletale. Im just going to ignore Jack. (They 
continue walking. Jack picks up imaginary pebble and throws it at Judy. He 
continues teasing. ) 

Juvy’s Frienv. Judy, Jack will never stop. Let's go and tell your mother. 

Juy. No, I won't do that. 

Juvy’s Frrenp. Then let's ask our teacher to help. 

Juy. No. 

Juvy's Frienv. If you don't, Jack will keep right on teasing you. 


The girls end the action by ignoring Jack and return to their seats. 
“Do you think Judy is right in ignoring Jack?” the teacher asks. 
The children discuss the “play” situation. Some agree that she is right; 
o teasing and that good sportsman- 


others suggest that there is a limit t 
t agree that they want to settle their 


ship is a two-way responsibility. Mos 

own problems if they can. ears 
“Does anyone else have a different idea about Judy and eee .. 

question from the teacher brings forth other possible solutions which are 

tole played: 

lL. Judy retaliates by calling Jack as many hi 

2. Judy’s friends accuse Jack of poor sportsmanship. 

3. Judy’s friends retaliate by messing uP Jack’s desk in his absence and 
leaving an explanatory note. 

4. Judy asks the teacher for help. 

5. The Citizenship Club elects two boys an 
Sportsmanship. 


names as Jack called her. 


d two girls to a committee on 


E acting out this idea, Jack stands before the committee: 
Carman, Jack, you've been teasing Judy about that perfume. 
Tacx, Aw, I was just having fun. 


Commrrrer Gi, It isn’t fun when you do it all week. 
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Jack. Well, Judy shouldn't bring smelly perfume to school. 

CairMan. We all know you're jealous of Judy because she won that essay 
contest, and you didn't. (Jack says nothing.) We've decided that if you're 
going to be a poor sport and keep on calling Judy names, we won't let you 
play ball with us during recess. 


When these children return to their seats, the class discusses forming a 
sportsmanship committee in their own room. Frank sits quietly, He no 
longer grins. 


Implications 


As the sound film says at the end, “There will always be teasers’—in 
school, in the neighborhood, in adult organizations, and in business. 
When an individual uses his strength to harm others, he may be called 
a bully. Bullies may constitute unsocial, subversive groups; and subver- 
sive groups may foment grave social conflict, and even war. 

If the people who teach in our schools will more completely accept 
responsibility for guiding youth toward right social thinking and action, 
possibly we can achieve the seemingly unattainable peaceful adult rela- 
tionships we all know can and should exist. 

Human relationships cannot be taught from a textbook. They must be 
lived. Acceptable social relationships must be experienced. Certainly no 
subject discussion is so important that it should not be interrupted when 
circumstances arise in which a teacher-pupil group can discuss and think 
through the right and wrong of a social situation that affects the well-be- 
ing of the group. 

Group discussion is useful in examining the unsportsmanlike or cruel 
actions of an individual pupil. Dramatic play is a fascinating and realistic 
way of reconstructing circumstances. Role playing allows a situation to 
be objectively examined because not only can the situation itself be en- 
acted but the feelings and reactions of many persons can be revealed 
when one situation is enacted many times, each time with a new “cast. 
Through role playing a child can reveal himself, both to himself and to 
others. 

Good teaching materials on social behavior are available. In addition 
to stories about sportsmanship, citizenship, and group living, many fine 
16 mm. sound motion-picture films are available, such as the following 
(Fig. 16.5): Act Your Age (Sound, B&W, 18 min., Coronet Instructional 
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Fig. 16.5. (Top: From Developing Friendships, 
courtesy of Coronet Instructional Films. Boffom, 
left: from The Other Fellow’s Feelings, courtesy of 
Young America Films, Inc.; right: from Developing 
Responsibility, courtesy of Coronet Instructional 
Films.) 
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Films), Developing Friendships (Sound, B&W, 11 min., Coronet Instruc- 
tional Films), Developing Responsibility (Sound, B&W, 10 min., Coronet 
Instructional Films), Glen Wakes Up (Sound, B&W, 10 min., Young 
America Films), Social Courtesy (Sound, B&W, 10 min., Coronet In- 
structional Films), The Other Fellow’s Feelings (Sound, B&W, 10 min., 
Young America Films), and You and Your Friends (Sound, B&W, 8 min., 
Look Magazine). Films such as these can inspire worth-while discussion 
and dramatic play. 

If schools today are truly attuned to their social responsibilities, they 
will make provision for discussing the possibility of attaining higher lev- 
els of socially valuable living. 


HIGH-SCHOOL MODERN LANGUAGES—ABOUT FRENCH 


Foreign-language instruction should receive increased emphasis in our 
schools as the need for better understanding of our neighbors throughout 
the world becomes more widely recognized. This need is well phrased in 
a Wisconsin curriculum bulletin: 

“Americans have always been handicapped in their international re- 
lationships not only by their lack of linguistic training but also by their 
lack of contact with any way of life different from their own. This gap in 
their education has resulted in an immaturity in point of view that is in- 
compatible with the world leadership that the United States is now called 
on to assume.” 


Function of Modern-Language Teaching 


Knowledge of a foreign language as an isolated academic skill clearly 
has little to offer toward a better understanding of the world we live in. 
Modern-language teachers recognize their function as one of developing 
an understanding and appreciation of other peoples through their lan- 
guage. Such knowledge is best acquired by living in a foreign land and 
learning the language, customs, problems, and viewpoints at first-hand. 

Another means of acquiring this understanding is to visit the country 
vicariously by such means as literature, pictures, films, and records—in 
short, to see and hear the people as they are at home. In either case, 4 


1° Wisconsin State Department of Public Instruction, Codperative Educational Planning 
Program, Modern Languages in a Modern Curriculum, Curriculum Bulletin No. 23, 1950, 
8 p. 8. 
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working knowledge of the language will contribute a great deal to the 
realism and value of the experience. 

“Economic facts, past events, the study of governmental systems add 
to one’s stock of information, but they leave the soul cold,” says Professor 
Mario Pei of Columbia University. “They do not have the glow that 
comes from understanding the other fellow’s utterances, the joy of direct 
communication, the realization that the foreigner is, after all, a fellow 
human being, and that, once we have pierced through the thin veil of 
linguistic differences, we shall be able to get along with him.” 


The Learning Problem 


Modern-language instruction has two aspects, the linguistic and 
the cultural. The linguistic or technical aspect includes aural com- 
prehension, oral facility, reading power, and ability to write the lan- 
guage. The cultural side is concerned with providing useful and stimu- 
lating information about the history, geography, art, music, economy, 
living standards, and traditions of the country. Such knowledge makes 
possible the building of desirable attitudes such as sympathetic under- 
standing and appreciation.” 

These two aspects are not only interrelated but also integral parts of 
the same process. Both are taught as natural parts of the whole experi- 
ence. Grammar may be emphasized today, culture tomorrow; but in the 
long run a language is best learned in a framework of experiences which 
make the people who speak it come alive. 4 

The teacher of a high-school French class, for example, arranged to 
have a French chef from a local hotel visit the class one day. The ihe 
could speak virtually no English, and the pupils were taking © ake 
French; consequently the teacher had to help a little. She Haay x 
Pupils’ amazement and delight when they discovered that they cow 
tually converse in French with a real live Frenchman. Such TE 
can have immeasurable value in adding zest and purpose to the learning 
ofa foreign language. 

As in any other subject, interest and learn 
a 
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modern-language class. How do you arouse and maintain interest in lan- 
guage study? Perhaps we can get some useful ideas by looking in on a 
class whose teacher, Professor Laura Johnson of the Wisconsin High 
School at the University of Wisconsin, has had marked success in imbu- 
ing her pupils with genuine interest in and enthusiasm for modern-lan- 
guage study. 

The unit on French Canada on which the class is working comes near 
the beginning of the second semester of high-school French. When the 
class begins, Miss Johnson directs the pupils’ attention to a map in the 
front of the textbook. 

“Some of you may wonder at times why we should study French. One 
reason is suggested on this map. What do you notice there? James?” 

“There are quite a few American cities with French names like Detroit, 
St. Louis, Joliet and Racine.” 

“Fine. What else do you notice? Elaine?” 

“There seem to be more French names in Wisconsin than in other 
states.” 

“Yes. As a matter of fact there are many cities and towns in Wisconsin 
with French names. This map shows only a few. Can you think of others? 
Will you write them on the board, Doris? We'll help you with the spell- 
ing.” 

A list of a dozen communities is written quickly on the board. As ideas 
begin to dwindle, Miss Johnson asks who would like to study a map of 
Wisconsin and make up a more complete list. Several boys like the idea 
and promise to report the next day. 

“Now does this raise any questions in your minds? Janet?” 

“Well, I think it might be rather interesting to know how some of these 
places got their names—like Eau Claire and Fond du Lac for instance. 
You're used to hearing these names and don’t really think much about 
them. At least I never have before.” 

“It makes me wonder why we have so many French names in Wiscon- 
sin,” added Bob. “I know we have a lot of Germans around Milwaukee, 
Norwegians around Stoughton and Swiss people over around Monroe, 
but I’ve never heard of any large number of French people here in the 
state.” 

With such leads as these, the lesson on Les Français en Amérique gets 

o under way. For several days the class reads and talks about early French 
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would enjoy seeing a French film about the area they have been study- 
ing. “Oui, Mademoiselle,” they answer. 


Using the Language Film 


So that the film will have worth-while results rather than providing 
merely a pleasant interlude, Miss Johnson plans several days of activities 
around it." 

On the first day she reads the film narration to the class, writing new 
words on the board for the pupils to copy and study before the film is 
shown. 

On the second day a film on French Canada” is shown twice, with 
time given between showings for questions and clarification. After the 
second showing the class is asked to repeat phrases remembered from the 
film or to make descriptive comments of their own in French. The pupils 
themselves are surprised at the number of phrases they are able to re- 
member or to say in their own words; there are nearly twenty such state- 
ments from the class as a whole. 

Prior to a third and final showing the next day Miss Johnson repeats 
much of the narration, particularly the sections with which the students 
had difficulty the day before, and again emphasizes the new words. This 
time, when the film is finished, she asks the pupils to write about what 


they have learned about French Canada from the film. Marilyn’s is as 
follows: 


le frangais 
Je m’appelle Marilyn 
mercredi, le 21 fevrier 
(une) 
ili éb Gr) pegs) A 9 de 
. Québec est en réalité de partie de France dans le nouveau monde. 
2. Les maisons sont trés vieille(s). 
3. Les toits pointus et les rues étroites ont peu changé. 


See Laura B. Johnson, “Mechanical Aids for Learning Languages,” French Review, 
October, 1949, pp. 37-89, for discussion of a similar film lesson. 

K French for Beginners (Sound, 10 min., B&W, Carl F. Mahnke Productions). h 

This film presents a good picture of the life, customs, architecture, and scenery of Frene 
Canada today. The vocabulary is based on words of high frequency and well within the 
range of first-year students. The sound track is clear, and the rate of speed keeps the onen 
easily comprehensible throughout. The film is highly recommended for creating an interes 


in our neighbors to the north, and in developing pronunciation, oral comprehension, ora 
482 facility, and vocabulary.” 
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la 
4, Les coutumes et les mœurs Ns a ont peu changé aussi. 
5, Voici un couvent Catholique. 
6. On peut voir dans le village de petites églises. 
7. Les paysages sont trés pittoresque(s). 
8. “Vous pouvez arréter ici pour mange(r) fumer, et vous reposer.” 
9 


. Les femmes se servent des mêmes rouets que leur mère et leur grandmère. 


10. Voici un canot de bois. 
11. Québec a étè la scene d( une) bat(a)ille entre les Francais et les Indiens. 


12. La sc¢he de la bat(a )ille est aujourd'hui un pare: 
tatue de Jeanne d'Arc. 


18. Nous trouvons dans le pare une S 

14. Les habit(a)nts sont trés pittoresque(s). 

15. Les Canadiens font cuire leur pain dans les fours. 

16. Les tapis sont trés beaux. 

17. Les gens sont fiers des tissages. 

18. Il y a des chutes geau partout. 

19. Le fleurie coule entre les hautes falaises. 

20. Voici sa tombe. 

1. Une cathédrale s'appelle Ste. Anne de Bea(u) pré. 

2. On peut voir beaucoup (de) chutes Teau. 

28. Dans le canot vous pouvez pêcher. 
Marilyn is one of the better students. Her list of statements, by actual 


count, has only fifteen minor errors, including nine in spelling or gender, 


three omitted accent marks, and three omitted prepositions Or articles. 
Robert, an average student, writes fifteen statements with only minor 
mistakes (such as French children themselves often make) on such 
things as agreement of adjectives, and verb endings. The inaporeent point 
is that he is enjoying the satisfaction that comes from putting into French 


what has meaning to him. 


Using Folk Songs on Records Y 
Before beginning this unit the pupils Jearned “Alouette. They enjoyed 
hearing it in the film. On the fourth day of work on this part of the unit 
Miss Johnson brings in four records of French-Canadian folk songs m 
as “Vive la Canadienne” and “A la Claire Fontaine.” The words are Je- 
fore the pupils when they listen to the records (Fig. 16.7), F kema 
record they are called upon to pronounce the words as they heard them. 
e” and “Vive la Canadienne” sung b Le Quatuor 
“Crest l'Aviron qui nous mène” and ‘Youppe 


18 Victor Recordings. “A la Claire Fontain 
périeux, Nos. B-1269 A & B. 


Alouette, Montreal, Nos. 56-5108 A & B; Ver o 
Youppe, Sur la Rivière,” sung by Les Grenadiers Su 
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Miss Johnson calls attention to such details as linking, elision, mute e’s, 
and pure vowel sounds. 
After mastering these points, the pupils sing along with the records 
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Fig. 16.7. Foreign speech, literature, and songs can be heard in any classroom by means of foreign- 
language recordings. 


and become familiar with the folk songs they like best. The piano in the 
classroom is used to accompany them after the songs have been learned. 


Language Application 


As a culminating activity a charming French-Canadian woman is in- 
vited to come to the classroom on the fifth day to talk with the pupils and 
answer questions they have prepared in advance. Their great surprise 
and delight on discovering that they can understand and be understood 
by a native French woman will warm the heart of any teacher, But more 
than that, this experience supplies a purpose and a realism to language 
study which could be gained in no other way than by visiting the land 
where the language is spoken. 


Evaluation 
: What of the outcomes? Does the procedure Miss Johnson uses really 


lead to more effective language learning? Are the time and energy spent 
in the activities warranted? Let Miss Johnson herself answer: 
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“although these activities occupied the major part of five class periods, 
Ido not feel that any time was wasted, nor that any basic objectives of 
a language course were even temporarily neglected. On the contrary, 
such humdrum tasks as increasing vocabulary, improving pronunciation, 
developing oral facility and aural comprehension, were translated into 


pleasant and stimulating activities by the effective use of mechanical 


aids.” "7 

The reader will not fail to note that the kind of outcomes just described 
are not achieved simply by flicking the switch on a projector or turntable. 
The stimulating guidance of an expert teacher who understands boys and 


girls and their interests is constantly evident. That such a teacher should 
ials in teaching mod- 


whole-heartedly accept and use audio-visual materi 
em languages is significant. 


Using Other Audio-Visual Materials 

We have seen how one teacher, in teaching a unit on French Canada, 
used the textbook, maps, recordings, pictures, handicrafts, a motion pic- 
ture, and a native French-Canadian to give vitality, interest, and effec- 
tiveness to her class work. She might also have used many other materials 
and techniques, such as realia, radio programs, recordings, etc. 

A teacher of Spanish in a junior high school in California describes the 


effectiveness of a “Spanish” store much like the one where agin 
English and arithmetic are practiced by elementary-school pe T : 
store used cans, boxes, and bottles which had contained favorite ie 4 
stuffed cellophane bread wrappers, Wax fruit from the ten-cent = 3 y 
pictures of meat from refrigerator advertisements. Simple, F ee 
apparently effective. “After many years of teaching, says r ares ah 
“it still surprises me how much longer they seem to remem! er he 
ish] and how much more fluent they are in its use sues E> ey. ) 
associated with the object, person or situation to which i ape eit 
A college professor of German comments on si ir 0 on i 
series of radio programs prepared and broadcast r a ass. 
first time,” he says, “at least in the case of some students, 


the grammar 
i a. coia NÀ 
book became alive and German 4 living and functional thing 


; ;.” p. 39. 
a _— efechanical Aids for Learning Languages, pi anish in the 
an rene B Johnson, ce the Use of ‘Audio-Visual ‘Aids in the Study of Spanish 1m 485 
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other class had ever developed Sprachgefuhl so early in the year and to 
a finer point than this class did.” 

Linguaphone records have been used for many years in foreign-lan- 
guage instruction. These and other more recently developed courses that 
are on records offer such advantages as native speakers, repetition, and 
opportunities for guided imitation wherein students copy the speaker's 
intonation and pronunciation, 

Publishers of elementary language textbooks are now producing rec- 
ords that are correlated with the textbooks. Some film producers are like- 
wise producing records to accompany such films as Une Famille Bre- 
tonne” and La Familia Sanchez." It is to be hoped that more language 
recordings, correlated closely with text and film materials, will be made 
available. 

In addition to other advantages, the use of earphones with records 
holds considerable promise for individual and group study in libraries 
and classrooms. Furthermore, teachers report that recordings seem to 
carry a certain authority and validity for the students which they them- 
selves lack. This somewhat unjust comparison might be attributed in part 
to student familiarity with teachers and in part to the fact that there is 
no way of arguing with a record. Whatever the reason, the fact remains 
that records are a source of stimulation of which the teacher can make 
good use. 

The magnetic tape or wire recorder has the great and unique value of 
permitting the student to hear himself as he actually sounds to others. It 
can be used in a variety of interesting ways in improving aural compre- 


1° William Fraunfelder, “Radio as a Teaching Device in German,” German Quarterly, 


January, 1951, p. 35. 

20 Une Famille Bretonne (A Lesson in French), Sound, 10 min., EBF. 

This is the story of the film French Children told in simple French by a teacher-narrator 
who was born in France, In the present tense and without any subjunctives, the narration is 
directed at beginners and provides valuable practice in understanding spoken French. The 
film depicts family life on a farm in Brittany, showing the work done by each member of the 
family; it also includes scenes of the village school and a neighboring town. A recording of 
the French narration accompanies the film for practice and review. 

1 La Familia Sanchez (A Lesson in Spanish), Sound, 10 min., EBF. 

This is the story of the film Spanish Children told in simple and slow-paced Spanish. The 
vocabulary and sentence structure meet the needs of beginners. As the child watches real 
Spanish people going about their daily tasks, he listens to a description of what they a 
doing in the language they speak, The film provides a delightful visit with a rural family ; 
southern Spain, with particular emphasis on the activities of the children, A 12-inch recor®, 
in Spanish, accompanies the film for practice and review. 
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hension and oral facility; moreover, it relieves the teacher of some of the 
need for endless repetition. It is excellent for recording group songs, 
choruses, and rehearsals of any sort, as well as for individual remedial 
work on pronunciation. Miss Johnson's class, for example, prepared a pro- 
gram and recorded it on disks for the pupils of a school in Germany; final 
rehearsals and refinements were all worked out with a tape recorder, The 
resulting enthusiasm and interest in the project were reported to exceed 
the most optimistic expectations. 

Although a project like that just mentioned is considerably out of the 
ordinary, pupils generally derive much stimulation from any use of a tape 
recorder, The fascination of hearing one’s own voice played back, the 
complete objectivity of the instrument, and the close attention typically 
given it by everyone present add a dramatic quality which appeals to the 
“ham” in all of us. Far from being undesirable, this is a characteristic 
which an alert teacher puts to good use. 

The language teacher who conceives of French, German, Spanish, and 
other modern languages as a means of communicating with and under- 


standing the world in which we live has much to gain from audio-visual 
materials. Probably no other subject in the curriculum can profit more 
Js of learning. In the words 


from the effective use of these dynamic too : 
of the Wisconsin Curriculum Bulletin: «| Through the use of 
type of equipment a modern language becomes a social study in the 

st every subject in the 


broadest sense of the word and is linked to almo an 
curriculum and to almost any interest that the student might have. Such 


a program does not omit the basic grammatical aspects of the language 
but vitalizes them through dynamic contact with the language as it is 


used by a foreign people.” 


HIGH-SCHOOL BIOLOGY—ABOUT LUMBRICUS 


n curious about worms? Aside from the fact that 


bait, earthworms are really quite pees 
aw heac 
They have a rather remarkable ability, for example, to ea ae. 
or tail if a hungry robin happens t pull off the old one. Mr. 


begins his biology class one morning. 
“Even though worms are not much to loo 


“Have you ever bee 
they are good for fishing 


k at there are ways in which 
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they resemble us! You don't believe it? Well, let’s see. Some of you seem 
to have some ideas on that. Jerry?” 

Jerry thinks that maybe worms have stomachs. Jane says that she 
sometimes hunted night crawlers on the lawn with her dad when she 
was a little girl and remembers that they pulled back into the hole in a 
hurry when the flashlight beam hit them, so they must have pretty good 
muscles. 

“Yes!” agrees Bill. “And they've got nerves, too, or some kind of feeling 
system, else they wouldn't thrash around on a hook like they do.” 

Bill’s remark draws suppressed squeals from several of the girls in the 
class, and grins from the boys. 

Mr. James smiles and continues. 

“Good points, all of them. Can you think of any others?” He moves to 
the chalkboard and writes “Digestive System,” “Muscular System,” and 
“Nervous System.” 

Further discussion suggests that worms must have some means of re- 
production, so he adds “Reproductive System” under the other terms. 

Judging that this line of questioning has gone far enough to establish a 
connection with things already known, Mr. James takes another tack. 

“There are some other rather unusual things that we could learn about 
earthworms. For example, how they work their way through the soil, 
what they eat, and particularly how, aside from bait, worms are vitally 
important to you and me.” 

With this lead, the discussion proceeds for a time along lines intended 
to do two things: (1) to arouse further interest in the subject of earth- 
worms and (2) to establish a purpose in studying them. 

Before interest begins to slacken, Mr. James brings the introductory 
discussion to a close and suggests that they summarize the questions that 
have been raised. This results in a list of specific questions, such as: 


1. How do worms work their way through the soil? 
2. Why are earthworms important to us? 

3. What do they eat? 

4. How do they reproduce? Do they lay eggs? 

5. What happens to earthworms in the wintertime? 


With the period now about half over, Mr. James says, “Thinking that 
_ you might be interested in the subject of earthworms, I arranged for a 
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film that may help us answer some of these questions. It’s a good film 
and I think you will enjoy it. Keep in mind the questions we have here 
and see if you can find some of the answers.” 

The projector has been set up and threaded ahead of time by one of 
the several operators in the class, for the showing of this film has been 
scheduled previously. The dark shades are pulled quickly and the film, 
Earthworm,” is shown. 

After the film ends, Mr. James asks how many have found answers to 
their questions. About half the pupils raise their hands. 

“What was the difficulty for the rest of you? Jean?” 

“Well, I found some of the answers all right, but there was so much 


there that we hadn't talked about that I got mixed up, I guess.” 
“Ralph?” 
“I didn’t see anything about what worms do in the wintertime.” 
“Tony?” 
“There were quite a few na 


it hard to keep up—I don't know.” | 
“How many of you found it interesting even though you couldn't fol- 
time there is general assent. 


low everything in the film?” This ara 

“That’s fine. We'll discuss those questions tomorrow. Meantime it 
would be a good idea to find what your text has to say about the ques- 
tions. The reference is on the board. There is also a list of interesting ar- 


ticles posted in the library; you may want to read them while we are 
studying earthworms.” 


The next day when the class come 


i li 
of an earthworm is on display and on the front wal A 
chart like that in Fig. 16.8. Mr. James has also put several colorful pic 


tures on the bulletin board under the heading, “How Does w A 
worm Live?” The display is only partially completed, þut several pup 
stop to look at it. 

Discussion gets under way promptly 
before. 

“Who can explain ho 


mes that were new to me. Maybe that made 


s into the room, a large-scale model 
sa good-sized wall 


on the questions raised the day 


w the worm moves about? Victor? 


S z x 
i iti tion Services. P f 
28 Earthworm, Sound, B&W, 20 min., British Informa og and illustrations. Diges- 


issec! y a 
It describes the internal structure by ee a : si imated diagrams of the 
tive, circulatory, excretory, and reproductive systems are re nds with the 
processes of coition, egg laying, and cocoon formation are p. 
birth of new individuals. 
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Chaetopoda I Lumbricus. n 


hee 


EEEE AA A A fhe 


Fig. 16.8. A wall chart is useful for group study of details. (Courtesy of Denoyer-Geppert.) 


“They crawl along on some kind of feet—I think the book called them 
‘bristles.’ They act something like hooks. The worm hooks onto the 
ground with his back bristles and pushes forward with his head and 
stretches out, Then he hooks onto the ground with his front bristles and 
490 pulls his back part up to the rest of him.” 
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al Science Establishment, Inc.) 
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has a brain, The model (Fig. 16.9) is hel 


ner’ seg ‘ ; 
vous, and circulatory systems, because it shows the 


Mr. James refers from wall chart to 


of the worm in three dimensions. 
fodel and back again repeatedly during 

Several of the boys volunteer to bring in some W 
mation. Study of these worms results in a variety of interestit 
tions as to how they crawl, the lubricating liquid on their body surface, 
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the soil next to the glass. Carefully removing a section of the soil after 
it has dried out somewhat makes visible a network of little tunnels. Sev- 
eral boys check the entomology journals to discover the importance of 
earthworms in ventilating and constantly mixing the soil. 

By this time Mr. James feels that there is sufficient interest and infor- 
mation to warrant dissecting a number of worms. When he suggests this, 
he gets a good response from about a dozen pupils. He does not urge the 
more reluctant students to do the dissections themselves; instead, he sug- 
gests that the class work in pairs so that those who do not participate di- 
rectly can observe. 

If the experience is to have value, Mr. James knows that a few guide- 
posts must be set up. Otherwise, cutting up a worm may prove to be an 
end in itself rather than a means to a better understanding of earth- 
worms. 

“Before we start dissection, does anyone have a question? Ralph?” 

“Tm not sure I know how to go about it—just how to start, I mean.” 

“That's a good point, Ralph. We need to know that, don’t we? Any 
other questions? Judy?” 

“Well, I think we need to know what to look for, too—more than just 
in general, that is. Otherwise we might miss something or cut through it 
without seeing it.” 

“Very good, Judy. How many would agree with Judy? Quite a few 
would.” 

Jean somewhat reluctantly raises her hand. 

“Mr. James, I know this is silly, but won't this be terribly painful for 
the worms? I mean that—well, it seems rather inhuman to just cut up 
live worms to see what’s inside.” 

“Tm very glad you asked that, Jean, because it hadn’t occurred to mie 
and doubtless others feel the same way. Actually these worms we will 
dissect are specimens which have been chloroformed and preserved in 
alcohol for just this sort of work. We could use live worms but we would 
chloroform them first. That is a painless way of killing them. 

“Now Ralph thinks we need to know more about how to dissect a worm 
and Judy says that we need to know what to look for when we do this. 
Can anyone think of a good way to answer these questions?” 

Someone quickly suggests that they again see the part of the film in 
which an expert is dissecting a worm. Mr. James agrees but takes the 
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opportunity to say that a number of technical terms are involved. These 
terms—‘cuticle,” “epidermis,” “esophagus,” “larynx,” “crop,” “alimentary 
canal”—must be understood if the dissection is to be followed. They are 
thereupon discussed briefly and the pertinent section of the film is shown. 

After this, the dissection process is discussed and the students are 
ready to go to work in the laboratory. Their work on dissection answers 
many questions but raises others which may become the basis for further 
activity: “How long does a worm live?” “What other kinds of worms live 
in the soil?” “Does the earthworm do any harm to crops?” “Can you get 
too many worms in a given piece of ground?” “What keeps worms from 
drowning when it rains?” “How do they breathe?” and so on. 

Each question may be investigated by an individual or a group. Some 
leads will prove more useful than others for Mr. James’ objectives in this 
study of earthworms, but he encourages the pupils to track down the 
solutions so that their curiosity will be satisfied. At appropriate points 
he provides for summaries, for integrating what has been learned into 
clear concepts. These, in turn, are applied to generalizations such as 
adaptation to environment, food-getting processes, locomotion, reproduc- 
tion, and defenses against natural enemies. Mr. James also plans for tests 
of one kind or another to measure progress and the effectiveness of the 
methods he is using. 

It will be interesting to turn b 
this lesson came to be. 

Mr. James, like all teachers who are approaching 
work, had to find practical answers to the questions: 
difficulties are involved in this study of earthworms? and 
these difficulties best be met? 

Looking at it from the pupil's viewpoin 
he lists the following practical difficulties: 


ack the calendar a few days to see how 


a new unit of science 
(1) What learning 
(2) How can 


t, as every good teacher does, 


l. While somewhat familiar to most pupils, earthworms are naturally 
ungster. 


neither attractive nor interesting to the average yO 

2, Most of the earthworm’s life is spent underground, out of sight a 
out of mind. Probably most of my pupils have never AEA ; r 
earthworm as in any sense valuable to man or as typical o a class 0 
animals. How can these phenomena be shown effectively? 
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dissecting it. This will attract some students but’ repel others. How can 
I change the latter attitude? Also how can sufficient skill in dissection 
be developed without spending too much time on it? 


As solutions to the above, Mr. James draws up the following plan of 
attack: 


1. Start with what the pupils know about worms and appeal to the chil- 
dren’s curiosity about themselves and the world around them. Moti- 
vate them with one or two striking and unusual facts about worms and 
base the discussion on known similarities to other animals. 

2. Since we do not see earthworms close up very often, I'll ask some pu- 
pils to bring some to class and put them in a battery jar that contains 
some earth. Then we'll see what they do to the soil. Use a wall chart 
for general structure, and a model for structural relationships. Use the 
Earthworm film for introductory overview; show it again later for de- 
tail. Arouse curiosity questions prior to showing the film; follow the 
film with a discussion of these, and plan for further activities. 

3. These “further activities” should lead to a consideration of dissection. 
By now, if earlier steps have been well handled, some will go along 
with the idea. Don’t force it; let the other pupils observe. Show part 
of the film to demonstrate dissection processes. Discuss vocabulary 
before seeing the film. Suggest that dissection be followed up by note- 
book drawings. 


This, in part, is the way one teacher went about the learning problem 
in his biology class. Various other ways might work equally well, for 
teaching is an art, and as an art it has no rigid rules of procedure. Good 
teaching does have sound fixed principles, however, which are based on 
the nature of the child and on how he learns. Two of these principles are: 
Think always in terms of the pupil and his needs, and make the learning 
experience realistic and vivid to him by every possible means. 

Prominent among these means are the audio-visual materials used by 
Mr. James and his class. Note that he introduced them naturally where 
they would do the most good. In no way did he minimize text and refer- 
ence materials, but he recognized that the study of earthworms also re- 
quires appropriate audio-visual materials including the worms them- 
selves. 

Note also that neither by word, thought, nor action did Mr. James 
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suggest, as sometimes happens, “Now that we've seen the film, let’s get 
back to the lesson.” The film is the lesson; the text assignment is the les- 
son; the chart, the chalkboard, the model, the worms and the other ma- 
terials that have been or will be used—all are integral parts of the lesson 
and were so regarded by both him and the pupils. 

By being thus used, the materials of instruction can reach a new “high” 
in effectiveness. Audio-visual materials, like the reading materials which 
are carefully chosen and used well in terms of the student's needs, will 
thus come of age. When they function at full capacity, they become more 
than simply aids or crutches for either pupil or instructor. They become 
true media of communication for both learning and teaching. 


SUMMARY 

The most effective use of audio-visual materials of instruction is at- 
tained when they are selected and used in terms of their known value in 
creating or re-creating realistic and interesting learning experiences. 

The teacher assumes several key responsibilities when selecting and 
using audio-visual materials in the classroom. Among them are (1) eae 
tion of learning goals, (2) selection of learning experiences, (3) a A 
tion of appropriate learning experiences, and (4) guidance of À i. ; aa 
in using these materials in accordance with the best research and utiliza- 


tion principles. 


Suggested Activities 
ae tals iques are 

1. Visit classrooms to observe how audio-visual anew - AY ak pro- 

being used. Select classrooms which are close to or identica y 

fessional training or teaching interests. Feet or 
2. Use audio-visual materials or techniques 1 Y 

or practice teaching: 

. Set up objectives or goals. ld 

. Preview and select instructional materia’ des 
. Plan introductory interest-inciting oa ahs oupils. 
. Provide for the planning of purposes y Pails m 
. Secure selected audio-visual instruction’ 1 


actual use. 
f. Tentatively plan follow-up 
g. Objectively evaluate outco 


a day-to-day teaching 


1 arrange for their 


ono op 


tivities. l ; 
= in terms of pupil interest, understanding 495 
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of new information, pupil initiative in pursuing self-inspired activities, 
etc. 
This last may be an objective measure of your grasp of the significance of 
the role of audio-visual materials and techniques in implementing the cur- 
riculum and improving instruction. 
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PRINCIPLES GOVERNING THE ADMINISTRATION OF AUDIO- 
VISUAL MATERIALS 


As is true of any phase of administration in local school systems, the 
administration of audio-visual materials and equipment demands a wide- 
spread appreciation of their importance. Some of the most important 
considerations in this connection concern (1) who shall select materials 
and equipment, (2) the superintendent and audio-visual materials, and 
(8) the teacher and audio-visual materials. 


WHO SHALL SELECT MATERIALS AND EQUIPMENT? 


The teacher has long been recognized as practically the determining 
factor in child development so far as the school is concerned. Teaching 
may well be defined as the stimulation of learning, Learning at its best 
is the process of discovery. It is therefore clear that to a high degree the 
effectiveness of both teaching and learning is determined by the kind 
and adequacy of available instructional materials. This is especially true 
of audio-visual materials and equipment. 

In terms of educational significance, by all odds the most important 
aspect of the administration of these materials and equipment is their 
selection. Teachers should have a large part in selecting them; but the 
ordering, payment, storage, inspection, and mechanical maintenance are 
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not functions of teachers. The staff members who are responsible for 


overall management and service maintenance should assume these func- 
tions with respect to audio-visual materials and equipment. 

Long ago it was proved that both teachers and children must partici- 
pate in the selection of textbooks if the wisest choice is to be made. 
The sound selection of audio-visual materials demands the judgment 
of both teachers and children just as does the sound selection of text- 
books. 

The selection of learning materials and equipment is a joint responsi- 
bility of pupils, teachers, supervisors, and administrators. It does not in- 
volve one or the other; all must help. Where differences of opinion arise, 
a practical compromise must be worked out and arrangements made to 
determine the educational results of the choices made. 

The period 1945-1950 marked the sharpest increase in the school use 
of audio-visual materials and equipment in any five-year period up to 
then. One of the major reasons for this was the experience so many par- 
ents had had with such materials in the armed forces. During 1945-1950 
many school board members who had served in the armed forces raised 
a question as to why more extensive use was not made of these instru- 
ments in the local schools. This familiarity with the potentialities of 
audio-visual materials was sometimes greater among board members 
than among superintendents, and often prompted enthusiasto marba 
to participate in the selection of such things as projectors, scr ate ‘ae ¥ 
globes, and charts. This practice is most unfortunate, for it viola es = 
basic function of a school board—policy formulation. Ultimately it z 
prove just as unfortunate, if not disastrous, as selection of textbooks by 


the school board. ‘sor y 

The board of education is a policy-making and not a pawn cg 
It is the board’s function to make sure that things get eval ; is 
them. But since policy formulation, educational as we er lth 
one of its functions, a board of education i 4 T aol fa 
with respect to both the selection and the utilization 0 l ampai if 
terials and equipment. This is so because of the unusua Ee 
audio-visual methods to the teaching and ee ach jë materials 
established that the wide and intelligent sa 3 aa pT at all 
and techniques increases the effectiveness of ee leaning capacities 
levels, This is particularly true of boys and girls whose tea 
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are deficient or limited in terms of the printed page, and also of teachers 
who are deficient in a particular professional skill or experience. Since the 
board of education is basically concerned with the fullest development 
of children and the maximum effectiveness of all the staff, particularly 
the teachers, it is especially important that it make sure that sufficient 
funds are provided for necessary and adequate audio-visual materials 
and that the teaching staff is fully conversant with and highly skilled in 
using them. Thus although it is essential for board members to have an 
intimate understanding of the importance of these materials, they should 
be purchased only when recommended by the superintendent and sup- 
ported by specifications. 


THE SUPERINTENDENT AND AUDIO-VISUAL MATERIALS 


The point of view or attitude of the superintendent has a marked in- 
fluence on the whole question of audio-visual materials and equipment. 
The superintendent must realize that, regardless of the size of the school 
system, the administration of audio-visual materials must be specifically 
assigned. This assignment should not be “tacked on” to an already full- 
time job. In small school systems it will constitute a part-time job, but 
in larger systems several persons will be required for it. 

It has become customary to give some such title as “Director of V isual 
Education” to the person immediately responsible for the administration 
of audio-visual materials and equipment. This title is justified if there is 
a clear understanding of the function of such a person. To be sure, this 
individual should possess and exercise leadership qualities in connection 
with the importance and use of audio-visual materials and equipment, 
but directors of audio-visual education are basically coédrdinating and 
service agents for classroom teachers. They must not try to be “the whole 
show,” or in any way act as if they are anything other than partners of 
their professional colleagues, the learners and teachers. 

Screening films and filmstrips and examining maps, globes, charts, 
models, exhibits, recordings, scripts, etc., should be recognized as regu- 
lar teaching duties, as are reading, planning class activities, and mak- 
ing out examinations; no special allotment of time should be made for 
such work. On the other hand, a few teachers should be assigned to 
special committees in connection with the examination and appraisal of 

o audio-visual materials which demand time far beyond that required in 
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their regular line of duty. Some of this committee work may be assumed 
infrequently for short periods without any adjustment in the regular 
teaching load, but the teachers who are regularly assigned major re- 
sponsibility in connection with the selection of audio-visual materials 
must have their teaching load reduced. 

Superintendents must recognize that if audio-visual materials and 
equipment are to be of the requisite quality and amount, adequate funds 
must be available. Too often in the past some superintendents have 
stated that they favor extensive use of such materials but have made no 
attempt to arrange for them in the budget. This produces frustration and 
indifference in a staff that is anxious to use them. 

One of the major responsibilities of school superintendents is to make 
sure that boards of education understand the function and values of 
audio-visual materials and equipment. In a recent conference with a 
board of education it was strongly recommended that these techniques 
be used more widely. The president of the board, a highly intelligent, 
successful businessman, immediately commented, “Oh, we could make 
the teaching easier, couldnt we?” “No,” was the answer, “you would 
make both lear ning and teaching more effective.” There still prevails in 
too many quarters the impression that films and filmstrips are nothing 
more than school movies. 

Just as some superintendents h 
tecommending adequate funds for audio- 
boards of education have failed to approve 
cause they did not appreciate the effectivenes A 
‘ure that the boards have deep insight into the underlying ai p 
the wide use of these materials in school, superintendents wou 7 A 
$ arrange for actual class demonstrations of their ae mere cs the 
stration might well be the reason for calling a p ili : 
oS . hould 

Constant appraisal of the results of the audio-visual ee ‘ ae 
be carried on by the superintendent. Only in this way can he ha 

- ‘ated for such purposes 
‘nable assurance that the school funds appropriate 
pe being efficiently used. 
ne filmstrips, charts, diagrams, 
“Ings are effective for the superintende 
Porting to various lay groups but also, par 


ave failed to recognize the necessity of 
visual materials, similarly some 
recommended budgets be- 
s of these devices. To make 


d school 


and models of propose a. 


nt not only as a means © : 
i r n accompanle 
ticularly whe p 
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by appropriate comments, as a way of making the people aware of the 
value of audio-visual materials. 


THE TEACHER AND AUDIO-VISUAL MATERIALS 


Unfortunately, a large majority of the present teaching stafls of local 
school systems have not had the benefit of specific training in the use of 
audio-visual methods. This can be remedied and wide and intelligent 
use of audio-visual materials be made only if a vigorous in-service train- 
ing program to this end is inaugurated. These programs will be most 
effective in some localities if the faculties of nearby educational institu- 
tions are utilized. However, members of local school staffs such as super- 
visors, principals, and specially assigned teachers must also exert con- 
siderable leadership in overcoming the lack of training in the use of 
audio-visual materials. 

Teachers who have recently graduated from college or university 
should be familiar with audio-visual materials and equipment in their 
areas of specialization. If these teachers find that available materials are 
inadequate, they should bring this to the attention of their fellow 
teachers and the entire staff should unite in advising the superintendent 
of schools about it. Recently graduated teachers soon discover that they 
can and must learn much from experienced teachers especially in con- 
nection with specific details of the school’s operation. Experienced 
teachers similarly should realize that younger teachers may be able to 
contribute markedly regarding the use of audio-visual materials and 
equipment. 

By and large, both the training and experience of teachers are particu- 
larly deficient with respect to recordings. In many teacher-training insti- 
tutions that give considerable attention to the use of motion pictures, 
filmstrips, and slides, little consideration is given to recordings and radio. 
Similarly in many school systems that have projectors, screens, and the 
necessary attendant equipment, there is a marked absence of adequate, 
or in some cases any, recording equipment. It is the teacher’s responsi- 
bility to advise the administration what material, equipment, and sup- 
plies are needed in order to make the classroom a better place in which to 
learn. 

There is some evidence that, when principals and superintendents 
have failed to make adequate budgetary provisions for audio-visual 
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materials, the teachers themselves have not forwarded requests f 
material required. Although the actual preparation of the ae a “a 
is ultimately in the hands of the superintendent, good bud a ne 
ae for teacher participation in this Pacton Ra 
come acher’s toi i 
” > > pe l ot bo t the superintendent just what materials 
Teachers must realize that audio-visual materials are unique instru- 
ments for both effective teaching and efective learning. They must also 
be keenly aware of the constant supply of new films, filmstrips, and oii 
audio-visual materials. Perusal of bibliographies of films, Flenstrips slides. 
maps, globes, charts, models, and exhibits should be just as T habit 
among a teaching staff as the habit of reading bibliographies of textbooks 
pamphlets, and other similar materials. 
Librarians can give teachers much assistance in keeping up to date on 


On the basis of requests by interested groups, 


audio-visual methods. 
n may well forward 


departments, or some other unit, the school libraria 
in the audio-visual field. 

his book, the individual teacher’s 
ection with school-made audio- 
ned for and executed jointly by 


regular reports of new developments 
; As is made clear elsewhere in t 
mgenuity has great opportunities in conn 
visual aids of a wide variety. Projects plan 
teachers and pupils offer great possibilities. 

) There is danger of a “let George do it” attitude on the part of the 
individual teacher in connection with the selection and evaluation of 
audio-visual materials. “George” in this case is likely to be the director 
of audio-visual education. The expression of this attitude, in the form of 
indifference to the selection of audio-visual aids, deprives teachers of the 
pride that comes from having participated in an activity and it also de- 
Pives boys and girls of the benefit of their teacher's experience in helping 


to as 
formulate judgments. 


PRACTICES IN THE ADMINISTRATION OF AUDIO-VISUAL 


_ MATERIALS 

le have ‘an audio-visual progra 

Rai > Friday afternoon at two 0 
o ortum to see movies.” 

“S We have movies in the auditoriu 
Ome of them are very good and th 


” a parent told a visi- 


m at our school, 
dren all gather in the 


clock the chil 


” the visitor replied. 


m every noon, 
for the lunch 


e children who stay 
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period put their time to good use. I suppose one could call that an audio- 
visual program, too . . .” 

Actually these are only casual beginnings. These too-often-heard de- 
scriptions of an “audio-visual program” are one extreme of what such a 
program often is but should not be. What is needed are well-organized, 
thoughtfully planned and administered programs for improving instruc- 
tion through the use of modern audio-visual materials and techniques. 

Where to begin? Where to approach the problem of administering an 


effective and useful audio-visual program? 


NATURE OF AUDIO-VISUAL ADMINISTRATION 

Let us think of audio-visual administration as the formation, execu- 
tion, appraisal, and reporting of policies and practices leading toward the 
improvement of instructional 
methods and techniques in 
educational institutions. 

These processes occur si- 
multaneously, even though 
sometimes one leads into an- 
other. They may be thought 
of as closely related and nev- 
Prog ram er-ending, as the superin- 

tendent, principal, supervi- 

A $ \ sor, and teachers continue to 

Ppraiso work together toward the so- 
lution of a basic problem. 
How may instructional tech- 
niques be evaluated and constantly improved? The process is visualized 
in Fig. 17.1. 

The question of how to “get started” on a program of audio-visual in- 
struction can be answered in many ways, such as the following: 


Administration of 
the Audio-Visual 


Repot“ 


Fig. 17.1. 


l. The existing instructional materials and methods can be surveyed and 
recommendations made. 

2. Study and policy-forming committees of teachers, supervisors, and 
administrators can be set up. 

3. New equipment and materials can be purchased and placed at iha 
disposal of teachers and pupils. 
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4. A director of audio-visual instruction can be appointed and given the 
responsibility. 


All these approaches and many others have been tried in different 
school systems with varying success. All represent a way of beginning an 
attack on the problem of planning and establishing a program of audio- 
visual instruction. More important than these, however, is a desire to 
attack the problem. But before attack can be effective, knowledge of the 
current status of audio-visual techniques is required. 


APPRAISING EXISTING AUDIO-VISUAL MATERIALS 


The administrative officer, principal or superintendent, should initiate 
the survey of current audio-visual procedures in the local school system. 

Because audio-visual instruction is in essence a way of providing learn- 
ing experiences in the classroom, the survey should ask such questions 
as: Is it certain that the things studied in the classroom are socially use- 
ful? Is it certain that the most effective teaching techniques available 
are being employed in pursuing these curriculum objectives? 

Matters pertaining to audio-visual instruction are actually curriculum 
matters. Because the curriculum is the sum of the many responsibilities 
which the teacher assumes, it is imperative that the teachers themselves 
participate to a major degree in any survey of audio-visual materials and 
their use, 


The Teacher's Role 

centered audio-visual instruction 
s the one who guides it. Hence 
t begin by 


An effective program of classroom- 
begins in the classroom, and the teacher i Vap ee 
any investigation of audio-visual instructional om at 
examining his role and the teaching procedures he emp has se 

A school may be well supplied with audio-visual panes in 
terials and yet have a very inadequate program a ie F ai veh, 
Conversely, a school may be very poorly equipped $ Ñ ee pr ' i fe 
because of a teacher’s imagination and ingenuity in cab Ki 4 
facilities, rank high as far as achieving reality in teaching oe i al 

Teo: often a teacher says, “I am very interested ane jir ‘ a 
cation, but the materials cost money and we e ae koa at 
there are many things a good teacher eae) p ‘ald ii community, the 
hand—the chalkboard, the tackboard, trips saves 4 
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construction of models, specimens brought to the school—in order to 
achieve a high level of effective audio-visual utilization. 

The highest level of audio-visual teaching is attained when an en- 
lightened teacher is given a complete array of audio-visual tools and 
materials from which, through imagination and ingenuity, to develop a 
realistic learning environment. 

“The intelligence and ability of the teacher in selecting and making the 
best use of available materials in terms of the learning need and interest 
of the children will always be a determining factor in the effectiveness of 
the audio-visual materials in instruction. The right material used at the 
right time in the right way is a goal simply stated but difficult to 
achieve.” 

The following questions will enable teachers, supervisors, and admin- 
istrative officers to determine the prevalence and the efficiency of use of 
audio-visual materials: 


1. Does the teacher use the following in meeting the classroom learning 
needs of pupils? 
. The chalkboard. 
. The tackboard. 
. Maps, charts, globes, models. 
. Files of flat pictures. 
. Slide projector (34” x 4”). 
. Combination 2” x 2” slide and filmstrip projector or equivalent. 
. Motion-picture projector: Silent. ...... Sound ; ress: 
. Opaque projector. 
i. Phonograph. 
j. Radio. 
k. Combination speed turntable 33% and 78 r.p.m. 
l. Sound recording device (tape preferred). 
m. 
i 


So eeoa 


Public address system (one way). 
Field trip (bonded carrier provided). 

2. Does the teacher evaluate and select the audio-visual materials used? 
No one shares the teacher’s unique position. He knows intimately the 
instructional needs of the learner. He can judge best how these needs 

“1 Paul Reed, “What Do We Mean by Audio-Visual Materials?” in Using Audio-Visual 


Materials with Children, Bulletin of the Association for Childhood Education, Washington, 
06 1947, p. 5. 
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can be met through carefully evaluated and selected audio-visual 

materials. Thus, he is in the best position to judge their effectiveness. 
Because of the nature of films, filmstrips, recordings, and transcrip- 

tions, definite opportunities must be provided for the teacher to pre- 

view, audition, and examine them. Two conditions should be met: 

The teacher should be informed of his responsibility for evaluating 

and selecting audio-visual materials, and the principal or superin- 

tendent should provide mechanical facilities and in some cases addi- 

tional time for these functions. 

a. Does the teacher serve on committees for evaluation and selection? 

b. Does he use planned periodical preview sessions? 

c. Does he keep permanent evaluation records of previews? 

d. Does he recognize his responsibility for coérdinating good mate- 
rials with the curriculum? 

e. Does he continually search for materia 
tional needs? 

. Does the teacher know and employ tested techniq 
visual materials effectively? Utilization technique 
school to school. To some schools a merely casual “showing” of audio- 
visual materials in the auditorium represents “ase,” whereas in reality 
the careful use of films, filmstrips, recordings, charts, models, etc., al- 
ready described in earlier chapters is rightfully called na els na i 

It is reasonable to suppose that the manner in which gudiosyjsua 
materials are used can mean the difference between a mediocre ae 

h is highly effective in creating understanding anc 


] that will best serve instruc- 


ues for using audio- 
s vary widely from 


gram and one whic 
skills in pupils. 
The following will allow the teac 
he is achieving: ark EA 
a. Has the ste a definite purpose in using TR ia ere 
such as arousing interest, developing habits and attitudes, impa 
ing information, demonstrating techniques, 
ing a meaningful vocabulary? j A 
b- Dotheau pa materials form an integral part of the uni 
c. Does the teacher plan for effective use of Š 1 
(1) Does he regularly preview materials a day 
them in class? i «des? 
(2) Does he make use of available teaching guides 


her to estimate the utilization level 


enriching, or establish- 


dio-visual materials? 
wo before using 
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(3) Does he recognize the need of preparing audio-visual presen- 
tation by 
(a) Exploring pupil interests and needs? 

(b) Supplying interesting supplementary explanations? 
(c) Removing vocabulary difficulties? 
(d) Assigning definite responsibilities to be assumed as the re- 
sult of seeing or hearing the materials? 
(e) Formulating the pupils’ purposes in using the materials? 
d. Does the teacher plan follow-up activities? 

(1) Is there opportunity for clarification, discussion, and further 
inquiry? 

(2) If the needs of the class warrant, is there opportunity for re- 
view? 

(3) Does the teacher encourage such follow-up activities as discus- 
sion, oral and written composition, objective tests, mural draw- 
ing, model construction, choral speaking, creative dramatiza- 
tion, etc.? 

(4) Are the pupils encouraged to voice their evaluations of ma- 
terials? 


4. Is the teacher alert to the physical aspects of audio-visual presenta- 


tion? Very frequently, the physical conditions in which audio-visual 
materials are used are such that pupils do not associate their use with 
regular classroom study procedures. 

The announcement, “Now children, we will join several other classes 
in the auditorium and see a film,” often has unfortunate results— 
interruption of the work-study atmosphere of the classroom, a feeling 
that the visualized experience is not in any way associated with class- 
room study, and interruption or destruction of the pupil-teacher rap- 
port achieved in the home classroom. 

Pupils learn through association to recognize the classroom 
scene of planning, work, and study activities. The classroom itself 
should become the high-level learning laboratory which audio-visual 
materials and equipment can make it. Usually the best utilization 
procedures are employed when all the necessary materials and equip- 
ment of instruction are an integral part of one classroom environment. 

Such questions as the following will reveal the extent to which the 
classroom is a true audio-visual learning environment: 


as the 
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a. Is the teacher able to secure needed audio-visual materials and 
equipment for use in the home classroom on the day and at the 
exact time he feels the children will profit most from their use? 

b. Is the distance from the farthest seat to the screen not more than six 
times the width of the picture? 

c. Is the distance of the nearest seat no less than twice the width of 
the picture? 

d. Are the seats within a range of 20 degrees to the line of projection? 
(See Fig. 14.29.) 

e. Is the teacher alert to the need of maintaining the classroom at the 
optimum temperature of 68-72 degrees?* 

£ Is the teacher on the watch for acoustical deficiencies such as are 
caused by hard-surfaced walls and ceilings? ; 

g. Does he know that simple cloth hangings, acoustical tile, or better 
placing of “speakers” will help overcome poor acoustics? (See 
Chapter 10.) 

h. Is the classroom equipped with sun curtains, screens, shaded 
screens, etc., so that projected materials can be effectively used? 

i. Are adequate loud-speaker ducts, wall outlets, etc., available? 

Has the teacher recently attended an in-service audio-visual training 


institute, class, or special seminar? 

Audio-visual methods of instruction ar 
pearance of new films, filmstrips, maps, an 
sirable for the teacher to study such mater 
who has had professional training in audio-visua: 
up-to-date by means of in-service training. The rapid 
made in the field makes in-service study opportunities 
tory if the teacher is to keep informed. 


e answers to the abov 
upil use 0 
d with a “no,” the n 


or 


e changing rapidly. The ap- 
d transcriptions makes it de- 
ials continually. A teacher 
] methods should keep 
progress being 
almost manda- 


e questions are in the af- 
f audio-visual methods is 
eed for study 


The extent to which th 
firmative indicates whether teacher-p 
effective. When questions are answere' 


and planning is evident. 
i ical first ste 
A survey of the current level of use is the logical first s 


‘ io-vi ‘bilities for im rovement 
an audio-visual program. The possibilities fi p 


pin improving 
thus indicated 


ning School Plants, 
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? National Council on Schoolhouse Construction, 
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* Lloyd J. Cartwright, “The County Film Library, a Nationwide Survey of Curren 


must be acted upon. Teachers can help determine needs, but it is the re- 
sponsibility and obligation of the principal and superintendent to take 
action regarding these needs, 


The Administrator's Role 


Administrative officers share the teacher’s interest in and concern for 
creating a learning environment in which the pupil may achieve a better 
understanding of his world. Whereas the teacher seeks to create realistic 
and meaningful experiences in one classroom, the administrative leader 
must codrdinate the plans and needs and interests of many teachers in 
many classrooms. All this reflects the basic need for the best learning ma- 
terials through which the school can interpret the world of today to 
learners. 

Administrative leadership may be centered in the office of the school 
superintendent, subject supervisor, or school principal. But regardless of 
where it centers, the responsibility of providing teacher and pupils with 
the most effective learning environment possible must be met. 

The administrator should be a motivational force in the use of audio- 
visual materials. He may assume this responsibility himself or delegate it 
to others. In one form or another, administrative leadership should as- 
sume responsibilities for the organization and codrdination of effective 
evaluation and selection programs for teachers, for effective classroom use 
of audio-visual materials, for systematic acquisition of equipment, and for 
teacher participation in in-service training classes, institutes, and meet- 
ings devoted to improved audio-visual teaching techniques. 

Administrative leadership in an audio-visual program can be exerted in 
many ways. In rural areas it may be provided by a supervising teacher 
or by a committee of interested teachers selected from townships in an 
entire county. In some states a full-time audio-visual supervisor is em- 
ployed. This is the case in California, Virginia, Oklahoma, Illinois, In- 
diana, Texas, North Carolina, Tennessee, and Florida.’ 

In cities of less than 10,000, a part-time audio-visual director or super- 
visor is frequently assigned the responsibilities enumerated above. Or 
representative teacher committees may be given responsibility for evalu- 
ating, recommending, and to some degree supervising an effective pro- 
t ‘Ore 
ganization and Operation of County Film Libraries,” See and Hear, Spring, 1951, p. 19. 
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gram of audio-visual instruction, In large urban communities, usually 
those with over 10,000 population, a full-time audio-visual director oF 
supervisor is frequently appointed. Such officers have central office re- 
sponsibility in connection with audio-visual media. 

Regardless of the kind of local organization, certain standards of func- 
tional performance are desirable. The following questions will enable 
supervisors, administrators, and their duly appointed officers to determine 
the efficiency and completeness of administrative responsibilities in 
formulating audio-visual policy: 


1l. Do teachers as well as all other members of the school’s instructional 
and administrative staff have an active voice in determining what kind 
of audio-visual program the school shall have? (See pages 498-499. ) 

2, Is free communication of questions and ideas about such a program 
possible and encouraged between classroom teachers and administra- 
tive officers? 

3. Is a long-range planning program set u 


future needs in relation to equipment, materials, curriculum integra- 
-service training? 


p to take care of present and 


tion, community resources and facilities, and in 

4. Are inter- and intra-school faculty meetings so organized that the role 

s in education is periodically considered? 

5. Does the administrative leadership coordinate, share, and distribute 
information about audio-visual éducation to the staff by means of staff 
publications, service pamphlets or bulletins, or informata ia 
sources, such as films and books, which is scheduled for circu ; 3 
among the staff or deposited in individual schools for staff reference 


and use? 
The following films are representative: 


i io State University. 
Accent on Learning, Sound, B&W, rn poe piii 


Bring the World to the Classroom, 
Britannica Films. 

Children’s Emotions, Sound, B 

Film Tactics, Sound, B&W, 22 min., C 

Instructional Films—The New Way to 
min., Coronet. 

Learning Through Coop 
University. 

Learning to Understa 


of audio-visual material: 


&W, 21 min., McGraw-Hill. 


astle Films. ; 
Greater Education, Sound, B&W, 25 


ative Planning Sound, B&W, 18 min., Columbia 
er ming, 


nd Children: Part J—A Diagnostic Approach, Sound, 
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B&W, 21 min.; Part I—A Remedial Program, Sound, B&W, 23 min., Mc- 
Graw-Hill. 

Principles of Development, Sound, B&W, 16 min., McGraw-Hill. 

Problem of Pupil Adjustment: The Drop-Out, Sound, B&W, 18 min.; The 
Stay-In, Sound, B&W, 19 min., McGraw-Hill. 

Social Development, Sound, B&W, 16 min., McGraw-Hill. 

Teaching with Sound Films, Sound, B&W, 11 min., Encyclopedia Britan- 
nica Films. 

Using the Classroom Film, Sound, B&W, 22 min., Encyclopædia Britannica 
Films. 

Who Will Teach Your Child? Sound, B&W, 23 min., McGraw-Hill. 


The following books and periodicals are representative: 


Ahl, Frances N., Audio-Visual Materials in the High School, C iristopher 
Publishing House, Boston, 1946. 

Dale, Edgar, Audio-Visual Methods in Teaching, Dryden Press, New York, 
1946. 

De Bernardis, Amo, The Audio-Visual Projectionist’s Handbook, Audio- 
Visual Publishers, Chicago, 1949. 

Dent, Ellsworth C., The Audio-Visual Handbook, Society for Visual Educa- 
tion, Chicago, 1949. 

Educational Screen, Chicago. 

Falconer, Vera M., Filmstrips, McGraw-Hill, New York, 1948. 

Haas, Kenneth B., and Packer, Harry Q., The Preparation and Use of Visual 
Aids, Prentice-Hall, New York, 1947. 

Hoban, Charles F., Hoban, Charles F., Jr., and Zisman, Samuel B., Visu- 
alizing the Curriculum, Dryden Press, New York, 1946. 

Kinder, James S., Audio-Visual Materials and Techniques, American Book, 
New York, 1950. 

McKown, Harry C., and Roberts, Alvin B., Audio-Visual Aids to Instruction, 
McGraw-Hill, New York, 1949. 

Potter, Gladys L., Exploring Your Community, Association for Childhood 
Education, Washington, 1940. 

See and Hear, Chicago. 

Weaver, Gilbert G., and Bollinger, Elroy W., Visual Aids—Their Construc- 
tion and Use, Van Nostrand, New York, 1950. 


6. Is interschool visitation encouraged so that teachers can observe ef- 
fective classroom demonstrations of audio-visual techniques? 


If the answers to such questions as the above are in the affirmative, a 
12 good foundation is being provided upon which to base total formulation 
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of audio-visual procedures. A negative answer to any question is a clear 
indication of need in that particular area. 

Execution is the carrying out of a plan or a design. Hence execution of 
an audio-visual policy is the carrying out of what it has been decided 
should be done. 

As was said above, in policy formation everyone should have a part. 
But this is not the case in the execution of policies. It is desirable and 
necessary in the execution of audio-visual policies that individual re- 
sponsibility for action should be allocated and exercised. While the ad- 
ministrator must make job assignments, he should: do so only after con- 
ferences with the individual staff members who are concemed with the 
outcomes of such assignments. 

Execution of an audio-visual policy is a day-by-day process. How can a 


teacher have reasonably immediate access to a sound projector? How 
cure books about audio-visual tech- 


can an audio-visual committee se 
niques? Where can a teacher get this film and that filmstrip? How can he 
w audio-visual materials? 


be given regular opportunities to preview ne 
h intelligent and effective 
Where can he “see” the best procedures for the intelligen 


utilization of new audio-visual materials in a given subject area? i 
action, not with planning. 


Questions such as these are concerned with j ] 
Execution is thus the stage at which thoughtful planning is put into prac- 
tice, 

Good as the planning of policy may be, 
complished in improving instructional proced res unt 
cies are put into action. The action stage of policy for et isc 
when the actual execution of these plans becomes an accomplis act. 


i execution of 
It is the responsibility of the administration to see that the execu i p 
seful becomes an accomplished fact. 


olicies whi d 1estionably u ie 
; hio Ae ution of an audio-visual program 1s 


In order to judge how well the exec ae asked will 
Progressing, such questions as those suggeste topit bias 
be found of value by the administrator (see pag ear «se E 
or audiovisttik pe cman concern with 
visual materials and equipment. wo a y oh Fac al 

i . . + i ya A > 
preview and evaluation is also the adminis EE py 


is ori vaila 
A pagne Die for example, is OF P Hi Y administrator's concern 
exact time that the class Can MOAL ae he 


; F inistrators must 
as well as the teacher’. It is for this reason that admini 


nothing can actually be ac- 
ures until the various poli- 
mation occurs only 
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answer the same questions as the teacher, and must answer them in terms 
of the entire school system. 

Additional questions which pertain more directly to the administrator 
are as follows: 


l. Are audio-visual methods offered reasonably frequently in in-service 
training programs? Do they include such matters as: 

. Operation of projection equipment. 

. Operation of audio and recording equipment. 

. Regularly scheduled previewing of material. 

. Evaluation and selection of teaching materials. 

. Effective use of teaching materials in the classroom. 

. Progress reports on new teaching materials and equipment. 

. Study and cataloguing of community resources for the purpose of 
field trips, etc. 

2. Has the cost of an effective audio-visual program been made known 
to the board of education? Have the necessary funds been provided? 

3. Are audio-visual policy and planning recommendations matched by 
budgetary provisions insofar as the resources of the community allow? 

Once the policies have been created and specific plans made for 

their implementation, it is the responsibility of the administrator to 
recommend to the school board that adequate money be set aside to 
finance the program. The per-pupil cost of an audio-visual program 
including materials and equipment varies from coast to coast, but is 
generally higher in the West.’ The costs should include: (1) super- 
visors’ salaries—whole or part-time, depending on the size of the 
system; (2) the cost of materials, whether they are rented or pur- 
chased, depending on the size of the system; and (3) equipment costs.” 


m meo Aaa 


*“We Are Today Spending,” See and Hear, January, 1950, p. 28. 

5 The basic equipment needs of the modern teacher are enumerated by Helen Seaton 
as follows: 

“a. Acoustics 

“b. Lighting 
c. Electrical outlets 
“d. Ventilation 
e. Darkening facilities 
“f, Storage space 
. Workshop space 

“h. Flexibility of design to permit use of new aids and development of new techniques of 

14 use.” 
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The units of each type of equipment required will vary with the local 
school plan and the number of teachers. 

Basically a school has adequate equipment only when every teacher 
is able to use a piece of equipment in his classroom when it is needed 
to supplement normal instructional procedures. 

4 Is the administrator actively encouraging reports to the community 
regarding the value of audio-visual materials? 

It is the responsibility of the school personnel to inform the com- 
munity about significant aspects of their work, needs, and progress. 
More will be said later about reporting techniques (see pages 524 ff.) 


Appraisal a Continuing Process 

Evaluation is usually the first and most rewarding 
ans can be made. The above questions for both teacher 
1 the extent to which a given local school or 
g a program for improving in- 


activity to be en- 


gaged in before pl 
and administrator will revea 
school system has progressed in executin 
struction through audio-visual materials. 

Although the evaluation of an existing audio-visual program may be 
made initially to determine its effectiveness, the process of evaluation is 
by no means limited to a single endeavor. Rather, it is a continuing func- 
tion; it goes on daily, weekly, year after year. Fyaluation can point the 
way to needed next steps. Constant reference to the questions listed 
above will reveal additional opportunities for improvement. 

After the initial investigation, the next question to arise is: Now that 
we know where we are, what means can we use to install the kind of pro- 
gram which is felt to be necessary and desirable? There are many ap- 


dy en ji 
As the minimum goal in supplying equipment, the same author lists the following: 
‘a, One 16 mm. sound projector for every 200 students 

b. One filmstrip projector for every 200 students 
“ce, One 2x 2 projector for every 400 students 

d. One 3% x 4% projector for every 400 students 
e. One set of 35 stereoscopes for every 400 students ( 
ector for each school 


dio for each classroom oe 
le 16-in. transcription player (complete with spea 


elementary schools only ) 


“f. One opaque proj 
S One table-type ra 
h. One two-speed portab 
; 200 students 
i One microphone for use 
j. Wall-type screens oF sui 
See Helen Hardt Seaton, A 
Council on Education, Washington, 


ker) for each 


tor for each school 
for each classroom. 
| Programs in Schoo 


with playback or projec’ 
n surface 


table projectio 
Measure for Audio-Visua 
1944, p. 36. 


ls, American 
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proaches to this problem, but the best one is perhaps to discuss several 
techniques for organizing the planning and policy-forming activities of 
the entire staff. 


TECHNIQUES FOR AUDIO-VISUAL PLANNING AND POLICY FORMULATION 


Before the processes for formulating educational policy can be dis- 
cussed, the meaning of the word “policy” must be clearly understood. 

Webster defines policy as: “A settled or definite course or method 
adopted and followed by a government, institution, body, or individual; 
prudence or wisdom in the management of private affairs; wisdom; 
sagacity; shrewdness; . . . a stratagem.” From these several meanings, 
it is clear that (1) policy is the process of establishing and having thor- 
oughly understood by all concerned—in this case teacher, supervisor, 
principal, administrator, and the lay public—what is to be done; and (2) 
having all involved know clearly who is to do what. The how of all that 
is to be done must also be determined. 


Responsibility for Policy Formulation 


Who is responsible for the formulation of audio-visual policies? The 
answer might be “Everybody,” for certainly everyone should be con- 
cerned. However, it is well known that everybody's business is nobody's 
business. 

The administrative officer of the school should assume basic leadership 
responsibility in establishing policies which provide for a program of 
audio-visual instruction. The administrator has authority to marshal all 
interested sources so that the program is ultimately recognized as being 
derived from every member of the school system. The entire staff of a 
local school or school system is obligated to participate in the formulation 
of policies which affect the instructional program. Policies relating to 
audio-visual instruction should include materials, equipment, physical 
facilities, funds, professional improvement, and other closely allied 
problems. 


Policy Formulation in Action 


Once a teacher realizes that he is expected to take part in policy formu- 
516 lation, he seizes upon this new concept of democratic administrative 
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procedure with avidity. A strong partnership between teaching staff and 
administration tends to be produced. 

From this partnership may accrue many advantages, the greatest of 
which is a strong feeling of mutual responsibility for an improved school 
program. The cooperative formulation of policies by staff and administra- 
tion must give way to speculation about audio-visual instruction and its 
techniques, its many aspects and its relationships to interest and sense of 
accomplishment on the part of the pupils, all of them factors that will 
ultimately influence the final judgment of the planners. The administra- 
tor will have his ideas tested by “classroom wisdom”; the teacher will 
experience the reverse process. 

Of the many policy-forming procedures that exist, the following will be 
described: (1) the audio-visual building committee, (2) the school 
system audio-visual planning committee, (3) the audio-visual status 
survey, (4) the curriculum committee, and (5) planned professional 
study. 

1. Teachers who naturally are interested in audio-visual techniques for 
improving instruction might well become core members of a building 
committee. Professionally interested teachers may wish to study the ef- 
fectiveness of their own teaching. In this case, the administrator's role 
is to assist them to gain access to professional reading material, current 
audio-visual materials for preview, and demonstration equipment. He 

A typical building committee activity is reported by the EIERE e 
the Whitefish Bay, Wisconsin, public schools. The teachers there e _ 
a study of how audio-visual techniques could improve instruction eo 
be valuable. Some teachers were more interested than others, It ver pe 
natural that an audio-visual building committee, including the principa 


i is C ittee was 
and representative faculty members, was formed. Ba ae 
given complete authority to investigate and to plan. Their ‘ 


in the following suggested plans: 
»-visual mate- 


i 5 lic 
a. Teachers should meet to preview and select new audi 


rials. 
E w 
b. Preview and selection should be based gn gilir fa 
rials may be correlated with and improve ex's 
plans. 


c. Recommended a 


audio-visual mate- 
g course-of-study 


secure he ad- 
udio-visual materials should be secured by t 
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ministration for interested teachers and pupils (through either rental 
or purchase). 

d. Teachers should not use audio-visual materials in instruction unless 
they have become well acquainted with them through examination, 
study, or preview. 

e. Teachers should use audio-visual materials in true “study” situations. 

f£. Audio-visual equipment should be easily accessible to teachers. 

g. Classrooms should be so equipped as to make possible ready and ef- 
fective use of audio-visual materials. 


Once policies have been established, they should not be followed time 
without end; rather, they should be reéxamined periodically. Continual 
scrutiny of existing policies should be encouraged, and suggested changes 
should be tested before being finally rejected or accepted. 

2. If it is desirable for supervisors, principals, and teachers within a 
single school to work together in developing policies for effective class- 
room procedures based on audio-visual techniques, large school systems 
can accomplish the same results by means of an audio-visual planning 
committee. In school systems with larger teaching staffs it may be desira- 
ble to have policy-formation activities carried on by such a committee, 
composed of representatives of the various grades and subject areas of 
the school system as a whole. 

8. The audio-visual status survey enables the administrator, working 
through an all-school policy committee, to study the status of an existing 
audio-visual program. Such a survey can be based on all or some of the 
questions listed in this chapter. 

4. It is not necessary to set up a new committee for audio-visual pro- 
gram planning. As has been said previously, there is no field of audio- 
visual instruction per se; rather it is an inherent part of curriculum plan- 
ning and implementation. Hence the orderly contemplation of the role of 
audio-visual techniques in improving instruction is a curriculum responsi- 
bility that can well be assumed by the curriculum committee. 

There are few school systems today in which a curriculum committee 
does not exist. Since the role of audio-visual techniques is an expression 
of the implementation of curriculum responsibility, it follows logically 
that existing curriculum committees should assume the next stage of re- 

518 sponsibility, namely, investigation of the audio-visual materials and tech- 
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niques that can bring about a more realistic understanding of the objec- 
tives encompassed in the curriculum. 

Just as the curriculum committees seek to define what pupil experi- 
ences should be included in the sequential plans that are then called 
curriculum, so they may proceed to the next step, codrdinating the audio- 
visual materials and techniques with curriculum objectives. 

It is reasonable to expect that the curriculum committee on primary 
reading will be completely informed regarding the newest audio-visual 
materials which will then become an integral part of reading compre- 
hension." Any curriculum manual or course of study invariably contains 
lists of supplementary and basic readers. Today no curriculum imple- 
mentation plan is complete that does not refer to transcriptions, film- 
strips, 16 mm. sound films, charts, and maps. 

5. School or city-wide audio-visual planning committees have several 
resource avenues at their disposal. Certainly the first of these is planned 
professional study embodied in the combined subjective judgments of 
skilled teachers. The opinion of a successful teacher can be of great value 
to a committee that is contemplating po. 
tional program. These teacher committees s 
literature on the subject both in printed form 
sound films (see pages 511-512). 


TECHNIQUES FOR ADMINISTERING AN AUDIO-VISUAL PROGRAM 
Jans should be a joint staff endeavor. 
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In this case it will fortunately or unfortunately have to compete with 
other responsibilities for whatever attention a busy superintendent or 
supervising principal can give it. Such an administrator may be highly in- 
terested in an audio-visual program but may not ever completely realize 
it because of the many demands on his time.’ Figs. 17.2 and 17.3 show two 
of the forms used in a suggested system for administering an audio-visual 


EDUCATORS AUDIO-VISUAL MATERIAL INVENTORY, USE, AND EVALUATION SYSTEM 
Equipment 
PROJECTION: (Circle) Film, Filmstrip, Slide, Opaque, Other iaaiiai 
NON-PROJECTION: (Circle) Radio; Recorder-disc, tape, wire; Photographic; Stereoscope; Tr: 
Portable Public Address System; Other ....... $. 
O] Weight 


Original Cost —__________Date Purchased .--seoc-csescsscece-sesw--- Where Stored .. .. 
Cost of Repairs and Maintenance: Evaluation of Use: 


wae ee eae | Raper | Total Excellent Good” Poor 


Illumination. 
Portability 


und 
General Condition . . . . ~ 
Recommendation for Replacement: 


Scheduled for replacement on (date) . 
Same make and model 
Same make, Different model 


(specify) 
Different make 


(specify) 
Remarks 


Fig. 17.2. Inventory, use, and evaluation form for audio-visual equipment. (This and Fig. 17.3. cour- 
tesy of Educators Progress Service.) 


program in a small school. A form evaluating slidefilms and one for 
evaluating slides, maps, etc., are almost identical to that in Fig. 17.3. 

Administrative duties and functions may be assigned to an audio-visual 
teacher-director, a building audio-visual committee, or an audio-visual 
director (full or part-time depending on circumstances ). 


The Audio-Visual Teacher-Director 


Interest in audio-visual techniques and methods may be the single most 
important reason for selecting a teacher to work in a given school. 
As the teaching staff carries out its day-to-day assignments, it is in- 


TSee An Audio-Visual Materials Inventory, Use and Evaluation System, Educator's 


Progress Service, Randolph, Wis. 
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evitable that over a period of time new interests will develop, new abili- 
ties come to light, and therefore a change in assignment will be desired 
by given individuals. Administrators and teachers alike should recognize 
such shifts in interests and capacities; and to the degree that it is feasible, 
work should be reassigned where this seems likely to increase the utiliza- 
tion of the capacities of the staff. 

ee ee a 
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FILM 
Dates to be used, 


TITLE. 
Description: (as apply) Color. Time Pages Size, Copyright Date $$? 
Source 
Rental Cost __ Purchase Price Free 
USE DATA: Subject unit Vocabulary Level, 
‘After Use) 
pine valiation, insert + 
for Strong Contribution 


such as Demonstrations, 


1 ‘To supplement traditional media of instruction 
ty Resources, ete. bi 


‘Texts, Field Trips, Work Experience, ‘Communit 
> Motivating the introduction of a unit sus 
i Providing additional useful information duri 
c. Suminarizing at close of uni 


siri Se 
living ideals. 
To create incentives for student f or 
esoteas a ———————— 
ees eee 


Sound .. 
Teacher's Guide or Manual 
Organization and Continult; 


Advertising: None____Acceptable Excessive 
OR GRADE, (please specit) 


MAY BE CONSIDERED FOR USE IN OTHER SUBJECT a 
CONTENT: Paste or copy catalog description on reverse side of Ci 


work or other creative effort 
6. To entertain or other (specify) E USE IN GRADE AND ‘UNIT OF 
F a COMMENDATION FOR FUTURI 
APPRAISAL OF FORMAT: Excellent Good Poor REO N DESIGNATED ABOVE: | YES no 
Photography - = 
= REASON: 


evaluation form for films used in audio-visual education. 


i i ave his 
A teacher who is given audio-visual duties certainly ea r ts 

total teaching load modified accordingly. Time is gent Kg ‘ain! 

duties involved in executing audio-visual plans. A Te a} 5 ae 

schedule is usually the best way of balancing the overall toa 

visual teacher-director. Oe al 

iti i rs man advantages for at 

The position of teacher-director offe: y ee: 


: : ; ific 
visual plans. It is the first step 17 executing 4 p idgetary changes. 
gram, and it usually can be created without major 9Y g 


‘eaations that are de- 
$ any qualifications 
The teacher-director often possesses mayi (1) interest 


Fig. 17.3. Inventory, Use and 


sirable in one who has audio-visual duties. Among Eo: (3) knowl- 
in audio-visual methods; (2) successful tehak a si Be cn. (4) knowl- 
edge of curriculum and of curriculum p a ts to implement 
edge of the problems onia = aa 0 aual learnings and #2 
the curriculum with realistic and meaningful audio- 
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(5) appreciation of the role of audio-visual methods in the improvement 
of instruction per se. 


The Building Audio-Visual Committee 


In any school there may be reasons why audio-visual duties may be 
assigned to a small committee of interested teachers rather than to an in- 
dividual teacher. Interest in audio-visual methods, success in teaching, 
and willingness to serve may be among these reasons. 

The procedures, limitations, and advantages just described in connec- 
tion with the audio-visual teacher-director also apply in the present case. 

Both these plans for executing audio-visual policies may be thought of 
as intermediate steps to the executive position of audio-visual director. 


The Audio-Visual Director 


Although the exercise of audio-visual responsibilities can be provided 
for in many ways, the degree to which the duties and functions should be 
centered in one individual often means the difference between success 
and failure for a program. In urban communities or in centralized school 
districts with over 1500 pupils an audio-visual director seems an im- 
portant and completely justified administrative appointee. On appointing 
an audio-visual director, the administrator can assign executive duties 
and functions to him in that field and expect that they will be effectively 
carried out. 

The audio-visual director must be a combination of outstanding 
teacher, curriculum worker, subject supervisor, and general administra- 
tor. Above all, he must have as the center of his interest an abiding faith 
in the desirability of working side by side with interested teachers in 
furthering an understanding of the role of audio-visual materials and 
equipment in improving instruction and the classroom environment. 

Among the specific qualifications which the director should possess are: 

1. Successful experience in classroom teaching. In order to understand 
the problems confronting the classroom teacher who is desirous of making 
curriculum units meaningful to pupils, the audio-visual director should 
have had successful classroom teaching experience himself. 

2. Professional training in audio-visual methods, supervision, and ad- 
ministration. Only through adequate training in audio-visual methods can 

2 a director keep abreast of the new materials, equipment, and techniques 
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which are being developed from day to day in this frontier field. His re- 
sponsibility calls for him to continue professional training, reading, and 
research investigations preferably within his own school system. 

8. Competence in curriculum planning and its philosophy. The audio- 
visual director should be experienced in curriculum planning and imple- 
mentation. Since the whole range of audio-visual methods is interwoven 
into curriculum planning and revision, it is unthinkable that the man who 
assumes responsibility for improving instruction has not had professional 
training and practical experience in curriculum planning. The field of 
audio-visual education is the implementation phase of curriculum plan- 
ning, This being the case, the audio-visual director is continually con- 
fronted with problems and procedures, investigations and techniques of 
a curricular nature; hence he should be well versed in the principles and 
practices of curriculum planning. 


4. Ability to demonstrate audio-visual theories, plans, and techniques. 


Too many self-styled audio-visual experts are merely operators of me- 
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The audio-visual director has many other responsibilities, including 
the following: 


1. To help teachers realize the reasons for and the techniques required 
in previewing and evaluating current audio-visual materials. 

2. To assist teachers in defining problems of instruction and in discover- 
ing ways of meeting them through audio-visual materials and tech- 
niques. 

3. To act as general information center so that the teachers will know 
whom to ask about problems concerning utilization, availability of 
materials, operation of equipment, etc. This function is often best 
served by a comprehensive program of in-service training which in- 
cludes faculty meetings, work-study groups of teachers, and formally 
organized credit courses in audio-visual methods. 

4. To acquaint his teaching staff with the newest developments in the 

field, such as new materials, new equipment, research findings, etc. 

. To foster interschool visits by teachers. 

6. To advise the administration concerning needed audio-visual materials 
and equipment (and their estimated costs). 


OL 


Only as the audio-visual director is successful in working closely with 
teachers, fellow supervisors, and administrators will he fulfill the specific 
duties and functions which the administrator has seen fit to assign to him. 
No director should ever lose sight of the fact that his job is never done, 
that new problems, new challenges are always ahead. His is the task of 
continually searching for means of improving instruction and for the 
more orderly revision and organization of curriculum responsibilities. 


REPORTING TO THE COMMUNITY 


“The schools have surely changed. Why when I went to school . . .” 
This often-heard remark reveals that when adults think about the 
schools of today, they are actually recalling their last realistic acquaint- 
ance with school—the one they attended years ago." It is logical to ex- 
pect, then, that the average adult, out of school for twenty years, will have 


8 See R. W. Bardwell, Measuring Lay Attitudes Toward Public Education, thesis, Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin, 1939. This interpretation is based on a questionnaire one part of which 
asks, “Does your belief in regard to public schools come from (check as many as you be- 
lieve apply and then list these) your own experiences, your schools, your child’s school ex- 
perience, observing the schools, reading about the schools, talking about the schools, em- 
ploying school graduates?” 
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little information about the school of today—its curriculum, instructional 
methods, etc. 

What must be the average lay person’s reaction when he hears about 
audio-visual techniques of instruction as they relate to contemporary 
school programs? How does he interpret the terms “visual education,” 
“audio-visual instruction,” “school films,” “filmstrips,” “transcriptions,” 
“models,” etc.? 

Systematically communicating to the lay public information about the 
school program is the responsibility first of the school administrator, 
supervisor, and teacher, and second of the other community agencies that 
are the avenues through which information is ordinarily disseminated— 
television, radio, and the press. 

The graphic nature of audio-visual teaching materials and techniques 
complishments in this field an interesting, easily ex- 
be brought to the attention of community 
en to the teacher, supervisor, Or 
materials and methods to the 
Congress of Parents and 
tendent’s annual 


makes reporting ac 
plained kind of information to 
groups. Among the several avenues 0p 
administrator for describing audio-visual 
community are special educational celebrations, 
Teachers programs, school staff reports, and the superin 


teport of school activities. 
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THEME—LEARNING TO LIVE TOGETHER 


Americans All, Sound, B&W, 16 min., March of Time. 

Boundary Lines, Sound, Color, 10 Min., International Film Foundation. 

Brotherhood of Man, Sound, B&W, 10 min., Brandon Films. 

Challenge, Sound, B&W, 30 min., March of Time. 

Democracy and Despotism, Sound, B&W, 10 min. each, Encyclopædia Britan- 
nica Films. 

High Wall, Sound, B&W, 31 min., McGraw-Hill. 

House I Live in, Sound, B&W, 10 min., Teaching Film Custodians. 

Man—One Family, Sound, B&W, 17 min., Film Publishers. 

Whoever You Are, Sound, B&W, 20 min., Award Films. 


THEME—IMPROVING THE EDUCATIONAL PROGRAM 


Better Schools for Rural Wisconsin, Sound, Color, 29 min., University of Wis- 
consin. 

Bring the World to the Classroom, Sound, B&W, 20 min., Encyclopædia Bri- 
tannica Films. 

Broader Concepts of Method, Sound, B&W, 19 min., McGraw-Hill. 

Children Growing Up With Other People, Sound, B&W, 24 min., United World 
Films. 

Children Learning by Experience, Sound, B&W, 80 min., United World Films. 

Counseling, Its Tools and Techniques, Sound, B&W, 20 min., Carl Mahnke 
Productions. 

Drop-Out and Stay-In, Sound, B&W, 18 min. each, McGraw-Hill. 

Instructional Films—The New Way to Greater Education, Sound, B&W, 27 
min., Coronet. 

Learning to Understand Children, Sound, B&W, 23 min., McGraw-Hill. 

Lessons in Living, Sound, B&W, 22 min., Brandon Films. 

Maintaining Classroom Discipline, Sound, B&W, 14 min., McGraw-Hill. 

Near Home, Sound, B&W, 20 min., British Information Services. 

Report on Donald, Sound, B&W, 20 min., University of Minnesota. 


THEME—SAFEGUARDING OUR AMERICA 


Communism, Sound, B&W, 32 min., Castle Films. 

Democracy and Despotism, Sound, B&W, 10 min. each, Encyclopedia Bri- 
tannica Films. 

Flag Speaks, Sound, Color, 20 min., Teaching Film Custodians. 

Hometown, U.S.A., Sound, Color, 22 min., Look Magazine. 

Living Earth Series, Sound, Color, 45 min., Encyclopedia Britannica Films. 

One World or None, Sound, B&W, 9 min., Film Publishers. 

Our Bill of Rights, Sound, B&W, 21 min., United World Films. 

Our Constitution, Sound, B&W, 21 min., Eastin Pictures. 
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World Affairs Are Your Affai : 
Films. ; fairs, Sound, B&W, 24 min., Encyclopædia Britannica 


THEME—PROMOTING HEALTH AND SAFETY 
Defense Against Invasion, Sound, Color, 11 min., United World 
Emotional Health, Sound, B&W, 21 min., McGraw-Hill. i 
Families First, Sound, B&W, 15 min., New York State Youth Commission 
Magic Alphabet, Sound, B&W, 11 min., Teaching Film Custodians. : 
Passport to Health, Sound, B&W, 20 min., Sharpe and Dohme. 
School That Learned to Eat, Sound, Color, 22 min., General Mills. 
What's on Your Mind? Sound, B&W, 10 min., National Film Board of Canada. 
You Bet Your Life, Sound, B&W, 10 min., Progressive Pictures. 


American Education Week offers an opportunity to project or display 
representative audio-visual materials chosen from those actually used by 
children in the classroom in their normal work during that week. To show 
adult groups some of the filmstrips, slides, films, and other audio-visual 
materials which are being used in the social studies, science, mathematics, 
bjects, industrial arts, or other subject areas 


language arts, commercial su 
f demonstrating what modern audio-visual 


is an extremely realistic way 0. 
materials are like and what they can accomplish. 

Choosing a representative 10-minute teaching film from each of two or 
three subject areas in which large numbers of the children are enrolled, 
and showing a cross section of such films to a community group will help 
the public realize the worth of one phase of an audio-visual program. A 
30-minute selection of representative films used in the social studies, 
science (biology, chemistry, Or physics), mathematics, ete., can be based 
on the films listed on pages 364-376. 

Short reports by teachers on the use of maps, 
strips, slides, models, specimens, books, tackboards, 
improve instruction will further inform the community of the nat 


the audio-visual teaching materials used in our schools. 


charts, globes, films, film- 
and chalkboards to 
ure of 
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safety, motion pictures and visual education, social hygiene, world citizen- 
ship, recreation, radio, reading and library service, etc. It is usually the 
responsibility of the chairman of each of these committees to plan part 
or all of one regular P.T.A. program that will report on the school’s health, 
recreation, and other activities. 

Here the school person can be of assistance. Suppose that the chairman 
of the world citizenship committee is responsible for reporting school ac- 
tivity in this area before a P.T.A. meeting. Would it not be desirable to 
show the group the audio-visual materials actually used in social studies 
classes when problems of world citizenship are being studied? Such films 
as those that are listed on pages 368 ff. might be used as part of such a 
program. 

Similarly, during a P.T.A. meeting on school and home health prob- 
lems, the report of the chairman of the standing committee on child 
health and welfare might include the audio-visual materials used in regu- 
lar school work, such as the following films: 


Body Care and Grooming, Sound, B&W, 17 min., McGraw-Hill. 

Care of the Skin, Sound, B&W, 10 min., Encyclopedia Britannica Films. 
Human Growth, Sound, Color, 19 min., University of Oregon. 

Human Reproduction, Sound, B&W, 22 min., McGraw-Hill. 

Johnny Learns His Manners, Sound, B&W, 20 min., Pictorial Films. 

The Other Fellow’s Feelings, Sound, B&W, 10 min., Young America Films. 
Your Teeth, Sound, B&W, 10 min., Young America Films. 


Similar use of audio-visual materials can be suggested to other standing 
committee chairmen in the city or local P.T.A. 

The opportunity of reporting on school-wide use of audio-visual mate- 
rials falls naturally to the chairman of the P.T.A. standing committee on 
motion pictures and visual education. 


School Staff Reports . 


An effective way to report the use of audio-visual materials to the com- 
munity is through actual classroom demonstrations. For a teacher and his | 
pupils to present a typical lesson in which audio-visual materials are used | 
gives as vivid and understandable an account of school methods as any | 
that can be presented to adult groups. | 

A typical lesson in some subject area such as the social studies, science, | 
mathematics, or language arts will do more to acquaint an audience with | 
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the role of audio-visual materials in the school today than hours of talk. 
The opportunity of seeing for themselves how pupils acquire information 
and understanding through the use of modern teaching tools is in itself 
an audio-visual experience for adults. 

Actual classroom teaching demonstrations which reveal the all-round 
contribution of audio-visual materials to learning can be a realistic and 
valuable report to parents and other lay community groups. 


The Superintendent's Annual Report 


The superintendent’s annual report on school activities offers a natural 
opportunity for comment on the present status of audio-visual materials 
and equipment, and plans for future developments in this field. By means 
of well-worded explanations and representative pictures of these mate- 
rials in use, the current audio-visual program can be described and ad- 
ditional facilities which may be needed can be recommended, 

The annual report of the Glencoe, Illinois, public schools is unique be- 


cause of the manner employed in its presentation: 


voted to reporting the scope of educa- 


In Glencoe an annual program is de ‘dee 
This is done on a demonstration basis. 
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of each piece of equipment is demonstrated by He i sit see iniii what 
tive materials are projected or audited so that parents fl A O 
specimen materials are like as they are used to accomp 
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The Responsibility for Continuing Audio-Visual Reports 


Because the process of education is of great concern to the American 
public and because that public has placed such continuing faith in the 
American system of education, it is the responsibility of professional 
school people periodically and systematically to report the techniques, 
aims, and procedures of the American school to the public it serves. 

Because of this responsibility, persons interested in audio-visual edu- 
cation should assume their full share of responsibility for reporting sys- 
tematically to the community the status of the work in this field and the 
progress that is being made in improving teaching techniques through 
the wise use of carefully selected audio-visual materials and eq uipment. 

Because of the extensive work involved in establishing an audio-visual 
program, it is easy to overlook the continuing responsibility for reporting 
on progress in this new and growing field. Since the entire field is be- 
coming so firmly ingrained in the subject content of education from ele- 
mentary school through to the adult level, the responsibility for report- 
ing the current status, progress, and future needs can no longer be over- 
looked. 

It is the responsibility of everyone concerned with audio-visual educa- 
tion to use one or all of the reporting techniques mentioned here, and to 
devise others which will be even more specifically adapted to the local 
school situation. 


SUMMARY 


The administration of an audio-visual program calls for many activi- 
ties. Among them are the formation of a policy or plan, the assignment of 
definite responsibility for its execution, its actual execution, and the re- 
sponsibility for reporting progress to the instructional staff and the com- 
munity. 

There is no beginning or end to the many activities involved in plan- 
ning and administering an audio-visual program. Rather, all the activities 
proceed simultaneously and necessarily continuously. 

The beginning may be an appraisal of the current audio-visual program 
of instruction, In this appraisal the activities and responsibilities of the 
teacher, the supervisor, the administrator, the school board, and the com- 
munity itself should be analyzed. Following the appraisal, possibilities 
for improvement should be studied by the entire school staff. 
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In the formulation of audio-visual policy everyone on the staff should 
take part. Once the policy has been formulated, definite assignments of 
responsibilities should be made. Specific responsibilities may be assigned 
to teacher-directors, to members of an audio-visual committee, or, what is 
most effective, to an audio-visual director. 

After the audio-visual program is in operation and the new plans have 
been carried out, study, appraisal, and revision of plans should go for- 
ward continuously. 

Both teacher and pupils should participate in the continuing evalua- 
tion, selection, and utilization of such teaching materials as films, film- 
strips, maps, charts, globes, recordings, models, tape recordings, etc. 

Because pupil activities are tangible evidence of the effectiveness of 
an audio-visual program of instruction, such activities should be con- 
tinually studied and, most important, reported to the community. 

The final accomplishment of the audio-visual program can be judged by 
the activities that take place in the actual classroom under the direction 
of a skillful teacher. The effectiveness of such a program can be measured 
in terms of its ability to present an interesting, vivid, and realistic series 
of socially important learning experiences to the pupil. 
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d. Administration of the audio-visual program in its day-to-day operation. 
e. Audio-visual planning procedures of the entire staff. 

3. Interview several parents, neighbors, or businessmen. Ask such questions as 
these: 

a. How recently have you listened to or read something which reported on 
local school activities? 

b. What do such terms as these mean to you: “audio-visual instruction,” 
“instructional motion-picture films,” “filmstrips,” ete.? 

c. In your opinion, what are the real contributions of the audio-visual 
program to the local schools? Its weaknesses? 

Study your interview reports and interpret the implications of the reactions. 

Are these people well informed about their school system’s audio-visual 

program? What needs are reflected? 

4. As a member of a committee, undertake a simple survey of nearby school 
systems that are comparable to your own local system. Address your in- 
quiry, either personal interview or letter, to the superintendent. Keep your 
questions few, direct, and simple. Here are some suggestions: 

. How many pupils in average daily attendance? 

. How many teachers are employed? 

. How many films were purchased last year? 

. How many films were rented last year? 

. How many 16 mm. sound projectors are owned? 

. How many opaque projectors are owned? 

. Who selects films used in regular classroom work? 

. Who administers the audio-visual program? 

. What amount is budgeted for audio-visual materials and equipment 

costs per year? ` 

Study your returns and discuss the relative strengths and weaknesses of 
the audio-visual programs in these several school systems. 

5. As a member of a committee, investigate the titles in the following bibli- 
ography. Report noteworthy ideas and information to your classmates. 
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Source Lists 


e following lists are intended to suggest some typical commercial sources 
of the various audio-visual materials discussed in this book. Numerous other 
encies, industrial concerns, airlines, railroads, 


sources such as government ag 
es, posters, graphs, 


and steamship lines are particularly valuable for flat pictur 
films, and filmstrips. 

The exhibit materials list covers specia 
from art, stationery and school supply stores. 
names of dealers in your vicinity. 

The Educators Progress Servic 
of free illustrative materials including pictures, graph 


some exhibit materials. 


| materials that may not be available 
Write for catalogues and the 


e, Randolph, Wisconsin, has a classified list 
ics, films, filmstrips and 


DISPLAY MATERIALS 


Adhesives 
Bulletin Board Styx, Adhesive Wax: 
Lea A-V Service, Albert Lea, Minn. 
Passe partout, Cellophane Tape, Masking 
Local art supply and stationery stores. 


Cardboard and Paper 
Carlo’s, 220 Fifth Ave., New 
F. D. Maxwell Corp., 7 W. 36 
Miller Paper Co., 80 Wooster S 
Textkraft Sales Co., 10 E. 33rd St., 
Local art supply and stationery stores 
board, construction pape illustration boar 


Tape: 


York, N.Y. 

th St., New York, NY. 

t., New York, N.Y. 

New York, N.Y. 

for Bristol board, $ 
d, mat board. 


trawboard, chip- 


‘sili Equipment 
ayzant Lettering Pens: t Chic: go. ill 535 
r icago, 4 


Keuffel and Esser Co., 520 S. Dearborn 5) 


Wrico Lettering Stencils and Pens: 
Bulletin Boards and Directory Products, Inc., 724 Broadway, New York, 
N.Y. 
E. Dietzgen Co., 2425 N. Sheffield Ave., Chicago, Ill. 


Letters 
Felt and Metal Letters: 

Adler-Jones Co., 521 S. Wabash Ave., Chicago, Ill. 
Gummed-Paper Letters: 

Tablet and Ticket Co., 1021 W. Adams St., Chicago, III. 
Pasteboard Letters: 

Carlo’s, 220 Fifth Ave., New York, N.Y. 

Eagle Art Supply Co., 331 W. 42nd St., New York, N.Y. 

Redikut Letter Company, 6519 W. Boulevard, Inglewood, Calif. 
Plaster Letters: 

Mitten Display Letter Co., Fifth Ave., Redlands, Calif. 
Plastic Letters: 

W. S. Stensgaard & Assoc., 30 Rockefeller Plaza, New York, N.Y. 
Wood Letters: 

Manhattan Wood Letter Co., 151 W. 18th St., New York, N.Y. 

New York Wood Letter Co., 18 Green St., New York, N.Y. 


Miscellaneous 


Drymount Tissue: 
Local stationery and photography stores. 
Paper for Continuous-Strip Opaque Projections: 
Picto-Aids Incorporated, Des Moines, lowa. 
Plastic Lamination Material: 
Glassoloid Corporation of America, 130 Summer St., Paterson, N.J. 
Sensitized Plastic Sheets: 
Ozalid, Division of General Aniline Corporation, Johnson City, N.Y. 


Models 
Figures: 
Local toy shops and ten-cent stores. 
Foods: 
Chelsea Realistic Products, 807 Avenue of the Americas, New York, N.Y. 
Imitation Food Display Co., 107 Lawrence St., Brooklyn, N.Y. 
Miniature Animals: 
Louis Paul Jones, Croton Falls Road, Mahopac, N.Y. 


NDIX 


FILMSTRIPS AND SLIDES! 


er : : 

Ame > = Council on Education, 1785 Massachusetts Ave., N.W., Washington, 

Audio-Visual Guide, 1630 Springfield Ave., Maplewood, N 

Central Scientific Company, 1700 Irving Park Road. Chica H m 

Coast Visual Education Co., 5620 Hollywood Blvd. Los ne tas Calif 

Color Slides Cooperative, McCormick Hall, Peton NJ ane iri 

Coronet Films, Coronet Building, Chicago, Tl. oak 

Creative Arts Studio, Inc., 1223 Connecticut Ave., N.W. Washington, D.C 

Curriculum Films, 10 E. 40th St., New York, N.Y. SE 

Encyclopædia Britannica Films, Inc., 1150 Wilmette Ave., Wilmette, Ill 

Eye-Gate House, 330 W. 42nd St., New York, N.Y. tw 

General Biological Supply House, 761 E. 69th Place, Chicago, I. 

oe Classroom Picture Publishers, 40 Tonia Ave., N.W., Grand Rapids, 
ich. 

Jam Handy Organization, 2821 E. Grand Blvd., Detroit, Mich. 

Key -u Inc., Current Affairs Films Division, 18 E. 41st St., New York, 
hif 

Keystone View Company, 

Life Magazine, Inc., Filmstrip Division, 

Long Filmslide Service, 944 Regal Road, Berkeley, Calif. 

McGraw-Hill Book Go. Ine, Textila Depi SOW Nend St Ne York; N.X. 


1 s, . r 
There are literally hundreds of sources of filmstrips and slides, both commercial and 
inent commercial sources are listed here because of space 


sponsored. Only the more prom 4 
limitations, More extensive lists will be found in the following publications: 
The Complete Index of Educational Filmstrips, Filmstrip Distributors, 2338 E. Johnson St., 
Madison, Wis., $2.75. 
Classified according to sul 
fis ot commercial producers. 
Educators Guide to Free 


Hamilton & Crandall St., Meadville, Pa. 
9 Rockefeller Plaza, New York, N.Y. 


J, and units of application. Represents 61 


bject, grade level 
Box 497, Randolph, 


Slidefilms, Educators Progress Service, 
New York, N.Y. $3 


Wis., $3 annually. iversi 
Filmstrip Guide, H. W. Wilson Company; 950-972 University Ave. 
annually, | 
plished quarterly. McGraw-Hill Book 


A cumulative classified index pu 


Vera M, Fale i i Descriptive Index and Users Guide, 
‘alconer, Filmstrips, 4 pai Lana +5, 


Company, 330 W. 42nd St., New 
Classified descriptions of over 3000 filmstrips available on March 
Current releases of new films, filmstrips, and other audio-visual materia 


described in suc i iodicals as: 
apc pies: He nes, Inc., 7064 Sheridan Rd., Chicago, Ill. 


Business Screen i net 
, Business Screen Magazi CNY, 
Kodak News, Eastman Kodak Company, 343 tate St Ro gt, Chicagos i 


Educational Sc: 7 
reen, Educational Screen, mê, ai 
tral Park West, New Yor! cod, ei i 


Film News, Film N : 

; $ ews, 444 Cen 

Film World, ae Halen Publications, 6047 Hollywood BNA Chicago, Ill. 
ee and Hear, Audio-Visual Publications, Inc., 7064 Sheridan Re., , 


15, 1947. 
ls are regularly 
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National Audubon Society, Photo & Film Dept., 1000 Fifth Ave., New York, 
INNS 

New York Times, Office of Educational Activities, 229 W. 43rd St., New York, 
NY 

Philip Photo Visual Service, 1218 American Ave., Long Beach, Calif. 

Pictorial Events, 597 Fifth Ave., New York, N.Y. 

Popular Science Pub. Co., Audio-Visual Division, 353 Fourth Ave., New York, 
N.Y. 

Projected Books, Inc., 313 N. First St., Ann Arbor, Mich. 

Dr. Konrad Prothman, 7 Soper Ave., Baldwin, L.I., N.Y. 

Society for Visual Education, Inc., 1345 W. Diversey Parkway, Chicago, TIl. 

Stanley Bowmar Co., 513 W. 166th St., New York, N.Y. 

Stillfilm, Inc., 171 S. Los Robles, Pasadena, Calif. 

U.S. Office of Education, Federal Security Agency, Washington, D.C. 

Ward’s Natural Science Establishment, Inc., 3000 Ridge Road East, Rochester, 
N.Y. 

Young America Films, 18 E. 41st St., New York, N.Y. 


GRAPHICS 
See Pictures and Graphics 


MOTION-PICTURE FILMS (16 MM.) 


Academic Film Company, Inc., 516 Fifth Ave., New York, N.Y. 

Academy Films, Box 3088, Hollywood, Calif. 

A. F. Films, Inc., 1600 Broadway, New York, N.Y. 

Allis-Chalmers Manufacturing Company, Photographic Dept., Tractor Div., 
Milwaukee, Wis. 

American and National Leagues of Professional Baseball Clubs, 64 E. Jackson 
Blvd., Chicago, Ill. 

American Automobile Assn., Traffic Engineering & Safety Dept., Pennsylvania 
Ave. at 17th St., Washington, D.C. 

American Can Company, 100 Park Ave., New York, N.Y. 

American Cancer Society, 47 Beaver St., New York, N.Y. 

American Film Registry, 24 E. 8th St., Chicago, Ill. 

American Film Services, Inc., 1010 Vermont Ave., N.W., Washington, D.C. 

American Foot Care Institute, Inc., 1775 Broadway, New York, N.Y. 

American Forest Products Industries, 1319-18th St., N.W., Washington, D.C. 

American Library Association, 50 E. Huron St., Chicago, Ill. 

American Potash Institute, 1155 Sixteenth St., N.W., Washington, D.C. 

American Social Hygiene Association, Inc., 1790 Broadway, New York, N.Y. 


American Society of Bakery Engineers, Dept. of Visual Education, 208 Third 
Ave., SE, Minneapolis, Minn. 

American Telephone and Telegraph Co., Information Dept., Film & Display 
Div., 195 Broadway, New York, N.Y. 

American Viscose Corporation, 350 Fifth Ave., New York, N.Y. 

Anti-Defamation League, 726 Empire Building, Milwaukee, Wis. 

Associated Film Artists, 830 N. Raymond Ave., Pasadena, Calif. 

Association Films, Inc., 35 W. 45th St., New York, N.Y. 

Association of American Railroads, Public Relations Dept., Washington, D.C 

Athena Films, 165 W. 46th St., New York, N.Y. 

Athletic Institute, 209 S. State St., Chicago, Ill. 

Australian News & Information Bureau, 636 Fifth Ave., New York, N.Y. 

Automobile Manufacturers Association, New Center Building, Detroit, Mich 

Avis Films, Inc., 982 N. La Brea, Hollywood, Calif. 

Award Films, 381 Fourth Ave., New York, N.Y. 

Bailey Films, Inc., 2044 N. Berendo, Hollywood, Calif. 

Bakelite Corporation, 300 Madison Ave., New York, N.Y. 

Bald Eagle Film Productions, Inc., 104 Howe St. Annex, New Haven, Conn. 

C. O. Baptista Films, Sunnyside Ave., Wheaton, Il. 

Arthur Barr Productions, 1265 Bresee Ave., Pasadena, Calif. 

Belgian Government Information Center, 639 Fifth Ave., New York, N.Y. 

Better Vision Institute, 630 Fifth Ave., New York, N.Y. 

Bicycle Institute of America, Inc., 122 E. 42nd St., New York, N.Y. 

Boy Scouts of America, Visual Education Service, 2 Park Ave., New York, N.Y. 

Brandon Films, Inc., 1700 Broadway, New York, N.Y. 

Bray Studios, Inc., 729 Seventh Ave., New York, N.Y. 

British Acoustic Films Limited, 142-150 Wardour St., London, England. 

British Information Services, 39 S. La Salle St. Chicago, Ill. 

Bryon, Inc., Motion Pictures, Studios and Laboratory, 1226 Wisconsin Ave., 
Washington, D.C. 

Business Education Films, 104 W. 6lst St., New York, N.Y. 

California, University of, Dept. of Visual Instruction, Univ. Extension, 2272 
Union St., Berkeley, Calif. 

California Centennials Commission, Colton Hall, Monterey, Calif. 

California Institute of Technology, Business Mgr., Pasadena, Calif. 

Calvin Company, 1105 Truman Road, Kansas City, Mo. 

Carnegie Endowment for International Peace, 405 W. 117th St., New York, N.Y. 

Castle Films, Division of United World Films, Inc., 1445 Park Ave., New York, 
N.Y. 
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Chicago Tribune, Film Bureau, Chicago, Ill. 

Children’s Productions, P.O. Box 1313, Palo Alto, Calif. 

China Film Enterprises of America, Inc., 11 W, 42nd St., New York, N.Y. 

Christy Associates, Inc., Old Lyme, Conn. 

Churchill-Wexler Film Productions, 187 N. La Brea Ave., Los Angeles, Calif. 

Coast Visual Education Company, 6058 Sunset Blvd., Hollywood, Calif. 

Cocking, F. W., 4757 Constance Drive, San Diego, Calif. 

Columbia University, Film Library, 413 W. 117th St., New York, N.Y. 

Commonwealth Pictures Corp., 723 Seventh Ave., New York, N.Y. 

Congress of Industrial Organizations, 718 Jackson Place, N.W., Washington, 
D.G. 

Cornell University, Photographic Science Laboratory, Ithaca, N.Y. 

Coronet Films, 65 E. South Water St., Chicago, I. 

Sid Davis Productions, 5608 Clemson St., Los Angeles, Calif. 

Deere & Company, Advertising Dept., Moline, IN. 

Dow Chemical Company, Advertising Mgr., Midland, Mich. 

Bert Dunne Productions, 57 Post St., San Francisco, Calif. 

E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co., Inc., Motion Picture Distribution, 10th & 
Market Sts., Wilmington, Del. 

Eastin Pictures Company, 707 Putman Building, Davenport, Iowa. 

Eastman Kodak Co., Educational Consultant, 343 State St., Rochester, N.Y. 

Educational Film Service, 180 N. Union St., Battle Creek, Mich. 

Encyclopædia Britannica Films, 1150 Wilmette Ave., Wilmette, Ill. 

Ethyl Corporation, 310 S. Michigan Ave., Chicago, Ill. 

Evaporated Milk Association, 307 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago, Ill. 

Federal Reserve Bank of Minneapolis, Public Services Dept., Minneapolis, 
Minn. 

Film Program Services, 1173 Avenue of the Americas, New York, N.Y. 

Film Publishers, Inc., 25 Broad St., New York, N.Y. 

Films Incorporated, 64 E. Lake St., Chicago, Ill. 

Films of the Nations, Inc., 62 W. 45th St., New York, N.Y. 

Firestone Tire & Rubber Company, Dept. of Public Relations, Akron, Ohio. 

Flory Films, Inc., 303 E. 71st St., New York, N.Y. 

Ford Motor Company, Public Relations, 3000 Schaefer Road, Dearborn, Mich. 

Franco-American Audio-Visual Distribution Center, Inc., 934 Fifth Ave., New 
York, N.Y. 

French Films and Folklore, Box 2A, 431 Riverside Drive, New York, N.Y. 

Frith Films, 1816 N. Highland Ave., Holiywood, Calif. 

William J. Ganz Company, 40 E. 49th St., New York, N.Y. 


Gateway Productions, Inc., 1859 Powell St., San Francisco, Calif. 

General Electric Co., Promotion Division, 840 S. Canal St., Chicago, III. 

General Motors Corporation, Film Distribution Section, 3044 W. Grand Blvd., 
Detroit, Mich. 

General Pictures Productions, Inc., 621 Sixth Ave., Des Moines, Iowa. 

Georgia Agricultural Extension Service, Audio-Visual Department, Athens, 
Ga. 

Gilbert Paper Company, Menasha, Wis. 

Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co., Inc., Motion Picture Dept. Akron, Ohio. 

Greater National Capital Committee, Washington Board of Trade, Star Bldg., 
Washington, D.C. 

Hardcastle Films, 818 Olive St., St. Louis, Mo. 

Harmon Foundation, Inc., 140 Nassau St., New York, N.Y. 

Harvard College Observatory, Cambridge, Mass. 

Hawley-Lord, Inc., 61 W. 56th St., New York, N.Y. 

Heidenkamp Nature Pictures, 538 Glen Arden Drive, Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Paul Hoefler Productions, 7934 Santa Monica Blvd., Los Angeles, Calif. 

Hoffberg Productions, Inc., 362 W. 44th St., New York, N.Y. 

Hollywood Film Enterprises, Inc., 6060 Sunset Blvd., Hollywood, Calif. 

Burton Holmes, 7510 N. Ashland Ave., Chicago, I. 

Horse Association of America, 407 S. Dearborn St., Chicago, Ill. 

John H. Humphrey, 11216 S. Harvard, Los Angeles, Calif. 

Hy-Line Poultry Farms, 1206 Mulberry St., Des Moines, Iowa. 

Illinois, University of, Visual Aids Service, 713% S. Wright St., Champaign, Ill. 

Indiana University, Audio-Visual Center, Bloomington, Ind. 

Institute of Inter-American Affairs, Motion-Picture Project Officer, 
vania Ave., N.W., Washington, D.C. 

Institute of Life Insurance, 488 Madison Ave., New York, N.Y. 

Institutional Cinema Service, Inc., 1560 Broadway, New York, N.Y. 

Instructional Films, Inc., 1123 Central Ave., Wilmette, Il. 

International Brotherhood of Electrical Workers, Chicago Local 1031, Chicago, 
Il, 

Intemational Cellucotton Products Co., Educationa 
Ave., Chicago, Ill. 

Intemational Film Bureau, Inc., 57 E. Jackson Blv 

International Film Foundation, Inc., 1600 Broadway, 

International Harvester, 180 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago, Il. 

lowa, State University of, Extension Division, Iowa City, Iowa. 

lowa State College, Visual Instruction Service, Ames, Iowa. 
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Irish Linen Guild, 1270 Avenue of the Americas, New York, N.Y. 

Jam Handy Organization, 2821 E. Grand Blvd., Detroit, Mich.; and 1775 
Broadway, New York, N.Y. 

Johnson and Johnson, Director of Promotion, New Brunswick, N.J. 

Johnson-Hunt Productions, 6509 De Longpre Ave., Hollywood, Calif. 

W. K. Kellogg Foundation, Battle Creek, Mich. 

Knowledge Builders, 625 Madison Ave., New York, N.Y. 

Kraft Foods Company, 500 Peshtigo Court, Chicago, Ill. 

Lederle Laboratories Division, American Cyanamid Company, Film Library, 
80 Rockefeller Plaza, New York, N.Y. 

Library Films, 25 W. 45th St., New York, N.Y. 

Library of Congress, Motion Picture Division, Washington, D.C. 

Lincoln Electric Company, 12818 Coit Road, Cleveland, Ohio. 

Look Magazine, 511 Fifth Ave., New York, N.Y. 

McGraw-Hill Book Company, Text-Film Department, 330 W. 42nd St., New 
York, N.Y. 

March of Time, 369 Lexington Ave., New York, N.Y. 

Marshall Field, Chicago, Ill. 

Massachusetts Institute of Technology, Div. of Visual Education, 69 Massa- 
chusetts Ave., Cambridge, Mass. 

Mercer County Schools, Princeton, West Va. 

Metropolitan Life Insurance Company, Health and Welfare, 1 Madison Ave., 
New York, N.Y. 

Minnesota, University of, Audio-Visual Extension Service, 230 Northrop Audi- 
torium, Minneapolis, Minn. 

Museum of Modern Art Film Library, Circulation Director, 11 W. 53rd St., 
New York, N.Y. 

National Association of Basketball Coaches of the U.S., National Basketball 
Visual Committee, University of Wisconsin, Madison, Wis. 

National Association of Manufacturers, 14 W. 49th St., New York, N.Y. 

National Board of Fire Underwriters, Public Relations Dept., 85 John St., New 
York, N.Y. 

National Broadcasting Co., Radio and Television, R.C.A. Building, Radio City, 
New York, N.Y. 

National Conference of Christians and Jews, 759 N. Milwaukee St., Milwaukee, 
Wis. 

National Dairy Council, 111 N. Canal St., Chicago, III. 

National Fertilizer Association, 616 Investment Building, Washington, D.C. 

National Film Board of Canada, 400 W. Madison St. Chicago, Ill. 


National Foundation for Infantile Paralysis, Consultant in Health Education, 
120 Broadway, New York, N.Y. 

National Highway Users Conference, Special Activities Manager, National 
Press Bldg., Washington, D.C. 

National Live Stock & Meat Board, Dept. of Information, 407 S. Dearborn St., 
Chicago, Ill. 

National Music Camp, 808 S. State St., Ann Arbor, Mich. 

National Retailers Mutual Insurance Co., 20 N. Wacker Drive, Chicago, Ill. 

National Safety Council, 425 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago, Ill. 

National Social Welfare Assembly, Inc., 1790 Broadway, New York, N.Y. 

National Society for the Prevention of Blindness, 1790 Broadway, New York, 
N.Y. 

National Women’s Christian Temperance Union, 1730 Chicago Ave., Evanston, 
Ill. 

New York Central System, Motion Picture Bureau, 466 Lexington Ave., New 
York, N.Y. 

New York Department of Commerce, Film Library, 40 Howard St., Albany, 
N.Y. 

New York State Health Department, Albany, N.Y. 

New York State Youth Commission, 30 Lodge St., Albany, N.Y. 

New York Stock Exchange, Dept. of Public Relations, 24 Broad St., New 
York, N.Y. 

New York University Film Library, Distribution Dept., 26 Washington Place, 
New York, N.Y. 

New Zealand Legation, Washington, DG: 

Nu-Art Films, Inc., 112 W. 48th St., New York, N.Y. 

Nunn-Bush Shoe Company, Advertising Mgr., Milwaukee, Wis. 

Official Films, Inc., 209 W. Jackson Blvd., Chicago, Ill. 

Office of Inter-American Affairs; films available through Castle Films. 

Office of War Information; films available through Castle Films. 

Ohio Slide & Film Exchange, Dept. of Education, Columbus, Ohio. 

Ohio State Dept. of Public Welfare, Mental Hygiene Information Service, 
Columbus, Ohio. 

Ohio State University, Bureau of Education Research, College of Education, 
Columbus, Ohio. 

Ohio State University, Bureau of Public 

Oregon University, E. C. Brown Trust, 

Pan American Union, Organization of American States, Div. of L 


Social Affairs, Washington, D.C. 


Relations, Columbus, Ohio. 
220 S.W. Alder St., Portland, Ore. 
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Pan American World Airways System, 28-19 Bridge Plaza North, Long Island 
City, N.Y. 

Pennsylvania Salt Manufacturing Co., 1000 Widener Bldg., Philadelphia, Pa. 

Pennsylvania State College, Audio-Visual Aids Library, State College, Pa, 

Pictorial Films, Inc., 105 E. 106th St., New York, N.Y. 

Portafilms, 418 North Glendale Ave., Glendale, Calif. 

Post Pictures Corp., 115 W. 45th St., New York, N.Y. 

Pratt & Whitney Aircraft, United Aircraft Corp., East Hartford, Conn. 

Princeton Film Center, Princeton, N.J. 

Progressive Pictures, 6351 Thornhill Drive, Oakland, Calif. 

Projected Visual Aids, 6050 Broadway, Chicago, Ill, 

RCA Manufacturing Company, Educational Dept., Camden, N.J. 

Research Institute of America, Inc., 292 Madison Ave., New York, N.Y. 

RKO Radio Pictures, Inc., 1270 Avenue of the Americas, New York, N.Y. 

Santa Fe Railway, Film Bureau, 80 E, Jackson Blvd., Chicago, Hl. 

Save the Children Federation, 80 Eighth Ave., New York, N.Y. 

Shell Oil Company, 50 W. 50th St., New York, N.Y. 

Sherwin-Williams Co., 101 Prospect Ave., N.W., Cleveland, Ohio. 

Simmel-Meservey, Inc., 321 South Beverly Drive, Beverly Hills, Calif. 

Sinclair Refining Company, 606 Wisconsin Ave., Milwaukee, Wis. 

Skibo Productions, Inc., 165 W, 46th St., New York, N.Y. 

waea California, University of, Audio-Visual Service Dept., Los Angeles, 


E.R. Squibb & Sons, Motion Picture Dept., 32-14 Northern Blvd., Long Island 
City, N.Y. 

Standard Oil Company, 910 $, Michigan Ave., Chicago, Ill. 

Sterling Films, 316 W, 57th St., New York, N.Y. 

Sugar Information, Inc., 52 Wall St., New York, N.Y. 

Sun Dial Films, Inc., 625 Madison Ave., New York, N.Y. 

Swedish American Line, 636 Fifth Ave., New York, N.Y. 

Swedish Travel Information Bureau, Inc., 630 Fifth Ave., New York, N.Y. 

Tea Bureau Film Library, 13 E. 37th St., New York, N.Y. 

T Aids Exchange, Post Office Box 1127, Modesto, Calif. 

Teaching Film Custodians, Inc., 25 W. 43rd St., New York, N.Y. 

Tennessee Valley Authority, Information Service Staff, Knoxville, Tenn. 

a S Company, 300 Baker Bldg., Minneapolis, Minn. 

Warwick M. Tompkins Films, 1046 W. Edgeware Road, Los Angeles, Calif. 

Transfilm, 85 W. 45th St., New York, N.Y, 

Trees For Tomorrow, Inc., 120 S. Mill St., Merrill, Wis. 

Trindl-King Productions, 123 S. Bowling Green Way, Los Angeles, Calif. 


United Duroc Record Association, Duroc Bldg., Peoria, Il. 

United Fruit Company, Pier 3, North River, New York, N.Y. 

United Nations, Department of Public Information, Film & Visual Information 
Div., Room 6300 C, Empire State Bldg., 850 Fifth Ave., New York, N.Y. 

United Specialists, Inc., 159 E. 35th St., New York, N.Y. 

US. Beet Sugar Association, Tower Bldg., Washington, D.C. 

U.S. Bureau of Reclamation Library, Washington, D.C, 

U.S. Department of Agriculture, Motion Picture Service, Office of Information, 
Washington, D.C. 

U.S. Department of the Air Force, Directorate of Public Relations, Pictorial 
Branch, Washington, D.C. 

U.S. Department of Commerce, Weather Bureau, Washington, D.C. 

U.S. Department of Justice, Federal Bureau of Investigation, Washington, D.C, 

US. Department of Interior, Bureau of Mines, Central Experiment Station, 
4800 Forbes St., Pittsburgh, Pa. 

U.S. Fish & Wildlife Service, Dept. of the Interior, Washington, D.C. 

U.S. Forest Service, Washington, D.C. 

US. Treasury Department, Washington, D.C. 

United World Films, 1445 Park Ave., New York, N.Y. 

Virginia, University of, Bur. of Teaching Materials, Extension Div., 
University Station, Charlottesville, Va. 

Virginia State Board of Education, Film Production Service, Richmond, Va. 

Vocational Guidance Films, Inc., Carl F. Mahnke Productions, 215 E. Third 


St., Des Moines, lowa. 
Washington State Apple Commissi 
Wisconsin Anti-Tuberculosis Assoc 

Wis. 

Wisconsin Electric Cooperative, 303 E. Wil 
Wisconsin Power and Light Company, Pu 


Washington Ave., Madison, Wis. 
Wisconsin Telephone Company, 122 W. Washington Ave., Madison, Wis. 


Wistar Institute of Anatomy and Biology, Woodland Avenue and 36th St., 


Philadelphia, Pa. 
Young America Films, Inc., 18 E. 4lst St, N 


Box 1487, 


on, 104 W. Yakima Ave., Yakima, Wash. 
iation, 1018 N. Jeferson St, Milwaukee, 


son St,, Madison, Wis. 
blic Information Director, 122 W. 


ew York, N.Y. 


PICTURES AND GRAPHICS 


Charts 
Central Scientific Company, 1700 Irving Park Road, Chicago, Ill. 
Clay-Adams Company, Inc, 141 E. 25th St, New York, N.Y. 4 
Denoyer-Geppert Company, 5235 Ravenswood Ave., Chicago, Ill. 
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General Biological Supply House, 761 E. 69th Place, Chicago, 1 
A, J, Nystrom and Company, 3333 Elston Ave., Chicago, Ill. 
Ward's Natural Science Establishment, Inc., 3000 Ridge Road East, Roches- 
ter, N.Y, 
Weber Costello Company, Chicago Heights, II, 
Flat Pictures 
Air Age Education, 100 E. 42nd St., New York, N.Y. 
Art Education, Inc., 6 E. 34th St., New York, N.Y. 
Artex Prints, Inc., Westport, Conn. 
Colonial Art Company, 136 N.W. First Ave., Oklahoma City, Okla. 
F. E. Compton Company, 1000 N, Dearborn St., Chicago, Il. 
Creative Education Society, Mankato, Minn. 
General Biological Supply House, 761 E. 69th Place, Chicago, 11) 
Informative Classroom Pictures, 40 Ionia, N.W., Grand Rapids, Mich 
PEPEN, Magazine, Normal Park, Dansville, N.Y. 
ational Geographic Magazine, 16th and M Sts., Washington, D.C. 
Porry Pictures Company, Malden, Mass. 
Quarrie Corporation, 85 E. Wacker Drive, Chicago, Ill, 
lnutrvational Comics 


NCL Dat 
d en's Digest (formerly True Comics), Parents’ Institute, Inc., 52 Vander- 
hilt Ave., New York, N.Y. 
Biographies of people well known in science, social service, and govern 
ment. Price, 10 cents, i 
Classics Ilustrated, Gilbertson Company, 826 Broadway, New York, N.) 
Picture story versions of familiar English classics. Published monthly 


Price, 10 cents, 


CE 
Adventure Comics, Educational Service Division, Department 6-235, General 
Electric Company, Schenectady, N.Y. ji 
Carefully prepared authentic material on electricity, x-rays, nuclear phys 
ken, anad jet propulsion. Free, 
‘a Service, Westinghouse Electric Corp., 906 Fourth Aves 


Pictore Shani ak for general science use. Free. 
York, NY in Science, Educational Comics, Inc., 225 Lafayette St, New 


baa b 
Price, 10 cents. general science prepared specifically for school use 


SOCIAL STUDIES 

March to Market, Educational Services, Swift and Company, Chicago, Il. 
Picture story of beef cattle from the open range to the kitchen, Free in 
class quantities, 

Picture Stories in History, Educational Comics, Ine., 225 Lafayette St, New 

York, N.Y. 

Picture stories on American history, European history, and elementary 
social studies prepared specifically for school use. Price, 10 cents, 

Steel, Hill and Knowlton, Inc., 850 Fifth Ave., New York, N.Y. 
Picture story of the manufacture of steel, Secondary-school level, Price, 
3 cents, 

Pictorial Graphics 

Graphics Institute, 900 W. 45th St, New York, N.Y. 

_ Pictograph Corporation, 8 W. 40th St., New York, N.Y. 

Posters 

American Dental Association, 222 E, Superior St., Chicago, II. 

American Forestry Association, 919 Seventeenth St, N.W., Washington, D.C, 

American Humane Education Society, 180 Longwood Ave., Boston, Mass, 

Atchison, Topeka, and Santa Fe Railway System, 80 E. Jackson Blvd., Chicago, 

> Ui. 


Canadian Information Service, 400 W. Madison St., Chicago, I. 
Cunard Line, 25 Broadway, New York, N.Y. 
French Line, Educational Department, 610 Fifth Ave., New York, N.Y. 
General Mills, Education Section, Dept. of Public Services, Minneapolis, Minn, 
Hamburg American Line, % U.S, Navigation Company, General Agents, 17 
Battery Place, New York, N.Y. 
National Safety Council, 425 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago, II. 
National Travel Office, 90 Rockefeller Plaza, New York, N.Y. 
Pan American World Airways, 28-19 Bridge Plaza North, Long Island 
, NY. 
SWaruighowe Electri. Corp. School Service Department, 808 Fourth Ave. 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Wild Flower Preservation Society, Inc., 3740 Oliver St, N.W., Washing- 
ton, D.C. 
PROJECTORS 
Filmstrip and Slide Projectors 
American Optical Company, Instrument Division, Box A, Buffalo, N.Y. 
Corporation, 2835 N. Western Ave., Chicago, IIL 
Cameras, Inc., 405 4th St, Ann Arbor, Mich. 
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Bausch and Lomb Optical Company, 626 St. Paul St., Rochester, N.Y. 
Bell and Howell Company, 7100 McCormick Road, Chicago, Ill. 
Charles Beseler Company, 60 Badger Ave., Newark, N.J. 

De Vry Corporation, 1111 W. Armitage Ave., Chicago, Ill. 

Eastman Kodak Company, 343 State St., Rochester, N.Y. 

Golde Manufacturing Co., 1214 W. Madison St., Chicago, Ill. 
Keystone View Company, Hamilton & Crandall St., Meadville, Pa. 

La Belle Industries, Inc., Ocononowoc, Wis. 

E. Leitz, Inc., 304 Hudson St., New York, N.Y. 

Society for Visual Education, Inc., 1345 W. Diversey Parkway, Chicago, Ill. 
Spencer Optical Company, 141 Fulton St., New York, N.Y. 

Spindler and Sauppe, 2201 Beverly Blvd., Los Angeles, Calif. 
Viewlex, 3501 Queens Blvd., Long Island City, N.Y. 

Microprojectors 

Bausch and Lomb Optical Co., 626 St. Paul St., Rochester, N.Y. 
Spencer Optical Company, 141 Fulton St., New York, N.Y. 

Visual Aids, Inc., Columbus, Ohio. 


Opaque Projectors 

Bausch and Lomb Optical Co., 626 St. Paul St., Rochester, N.Y. 
Charles Beseler Company, 60 Badger Ave., Newark, N.J. 
Spencer Optical Company, 141 Fulton St., New York, N.Y. 
Squibb Taylor, Inc., 1213 South Akard St., Dallas, Texas. 


Overhead Transparency Projectors 
Charles Beseler Company, 60 Badger Ave., Newark, N.J. 
Screen Scriber, Visual Training Aids, 180 W. Randolph St., Chicago, Ill. 
Sound Filmstrip Projectors 
Du Kane Corporation, 100 N, 11th St., St. Charles, Il. 
Magnavox Company, 2131 Bueter Road, Fort Wayne, Ind. 
O. J. McClure Talking Pictures, 1115 W, Washington St., Chicago, Ill. 
Pacific Sound Corporation, 1524 Cahuenga Blvd., Hollywood, Calif. 
Society for Visual Education, Ine., 1345 W. Diversey Parkway, Chicago, Ill. 
we Electric Company, 1900 Clark St., Racine, Wis. 

tewlex, 3501 Queens Blvd., Long Island City, N.Y. 
Sound Motion-Picture Projectors (16 mm.) 
Ampro Corporation, 2835 N, Western Avenue, Chicago, Ill. 


neva Howell Company, 7100 McCormick Road, Chicago, II. 
ry Corporation, 1111 W. Armitage Avenue, Chicago, Ill. 


Eastman Kodak Co., 343 State St., Rochester, N.Y. 


Radio Corporation of America, Camden, N.J. 
Victor Animatograph Corporation, Davenport, Iowa. 


RECORDERS 


Disk Recorders, 78 and 331% r.p.m. Playbacks 

Allied Radio, 833 W. Jackson Blvd., Chicago, Ill. 

Lafayette-Concord Radio, 100 Avenue of the Americas, New York, N.Y, 
Meissner Mfg. Division, Maguire Industries, Inc., Mt. Carmel, Ill, 

_ Speak-o-phone Recording & Equipment Co., 23 W. 60th St., New York, N.Y. 
_ Wilcox-Gay Corp., Charlotte, Mich, 

Tape Recorders 

Amplifier Corp. of America, 396 Broadway, New York, N.Y. 

Ampro Corporation, 2835 N. Western Ave., Chicago, Ill. 

Bell Sound Systems, 555 Marion Road, Columbus, Ohio. 

Brush Development Co., 3611 Perkins Ave., Cleveland, Ohio. 
Crestwood Products Co., 218 S. Wabash Ave., Chicago, Ill. 

Eicor, Inc., 1501 W. Congress St., Chicago, 1l, 

Magnecord, Inc., 360 N, Michigan Ave., Chicago, Il. 

Mark Simpson Mfg. Co., 32-28 49th St., Long Island City, N.Y. 
Operadio Mfg. Co., St. Charles, Ill. 

Pentron Corp., 611 W. Division St., Chicago, Ill. 

Revere Camera Co., $20 E, 21st St., Chicago, Il. 

Tape-O-Graph Audio Industries, Michigan City, Ind. 

Tapetone Mfg. Corp., 36-06 36th St., Long Island City, N.Y. 

Webster Electric Co., Racine, Wis. 

Wilcox-Gay Corp., Charlotte, Mich. 

Wire Recorders 

Air King Products Co., Inc., 1523-63rd St., Brooklyn, N.Y. 
Lafayette-Concord Radio, 100 Avenue of the Americas, New York, N.Y, 
Radio Corporation of America, Camden, N.J. 

Wire Recording Corp. of America, 76 Varick St., New York, N.Y. 


RECORDS AND TRANSCRIPTIONS 


_ American Book Company, 360 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago, Ill, 
A series of educational recordings with particularly good selections in 
English, music, and history. 78 r.p.m. Purchase only. 

American Library Association, 50 E. Huron St., Chicago, Ill. 
Folk Tale Records: humorous, fanciful folk stories, like Paul Bunyan and 
Pecos Bill, by master storytellers. 78 r.p.m., 12”; set of 5—$14; single—$3. 
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Thorne-Thomsen Records: Scandinavian folk tales. 78 r.p.m., 12”; set of 
5—$10. 

American Medical Association, Bureau of Health Education, 535 N. Dearborn 

St., Chicago, Ill. 

A series of electrical transcriptions entitled Your Child Goes to School, The 
Living Proof, Health Heroes, The Story of Surgery, Guardians of Your 
Health, and countless others. Apply for loan. 

Chicago Board of Education, 228 N. La Salle St., Chicago, Ill. 
Complete circulating library. Chief areas served are literature, languages, 
social studies, and science. 33% and 78 r.p.m. Free loan. Catalogue in 
preparation. 

Comstock Publishing Co., Inc., 124 Roberts Place, Cornell Heights, Ithaca, 

N.Y. 

Album of six vinylite 78 r.p.m. records of American bird songs—$8.50. 
Album of four 10” vinylite records of the calls of 26 frogs and toads of 
eastern North America—$6.50. Purchase only, Catalogue. 

Decca Distributing Corp., 511 E. Clybourn St., Milwaukee, Wis. 
Stories for little children: Goldilocks, Little Red Hen, Bible stories. Rec- 
ords for curious children: What Is Rain? Musical records: Peter and the 
Wolf. Drama, speech, history, and English areas. Records are graded. 78 
p.m. Purchase only, Catalogue. 

Eccles Disc Recordings, Inc., 6233 Hollywood Blvd., Los Angeles, Calif. 
First releases: Tale of Two Cities, one hour of recording, $15; Madame 
Curie for high-school science classes, 30 min., $7.50; famous speeches in 
Scenes from Shakespeare, 45 min., $12.50. 33% r.p.m. albite records. 

Educational Recording Services, 5922 Abernathy Drive, Los Angeles, Calif. 
Recordings on general education by outstanding educators—individual 
differences, discipline, administration, improvement of instruction, ete. 
33% r.p.m., $6.90 per transcription; purchase only. 

Educational Services, 1702 K Street, N.W., Washington, D.C. 
A complete catalogue of recordings and transcriptions in foreign lan- 
guages, geography, literature, drama, poetry, ete., including teach-o disks. 
Prices are reasonable, from $1.33 up. Write for further information. 

Encyclopædia Britannica Films, Wilmette, Ill. 
The story of America in songs of the colonies, the Revolution, the sea, the 

; frontier, ete. 78 r.p.m. Purchase only. 

Enrichment Records, 246 F ifth Avenue, New York, N.Y. 
Dramatic episodes in American history—Columbus, the gold rush, the 
pony express, etc. 78 and 33% r.p.m. Purchase only. 


Federal Radio Education Committee, Script and Transcription Exchange, Of- 
fice of Education, Federal Security Agency, Washington, D.C. 

Service includes announcements and annotated descriptions of transcrip- 
tions and scripts which may be secured for school and local radio use. 
Invaluable as a source of materials for local broadcast and intraschool 
dramatization. 

Folkways Records & Service Corp., 117 W. 46th St., New York, N.Y. 
Producers of recorded folk music around the world with emphasis on au- 
thenticity. Authoritative notes accompany each record album describing 
the social and cultural background. 

Fox Record Company, 1558 N. Vine St., Los Angeles, Calif. 
Primary grade level. The Martha Blair Fox Supplementary Teaching Aids 
Recordings. Seven nonbreakable 10” double-face recordings: Henny 
Penny, Twenty Froggies, JoJo, George Washington Rabbit, The Old 
Woman and Her Pig, The Little Tug That Tried, and the Little Grey Pony. 
$9.75 per set, postpaid. 

Funk & Wagnalls Co., Dept. of Foreign Languages, 354-360 Fourth Ave., New 

York, N.Y. 

Postwar edition of Language Phone Method in Spanish, French, German, 
and Italian. 78 r.p.m. $51.50 less 20% educational discount. Purchase only. 
Free 10-day trial. Catalogue on request. 

Gloria Chandler Recordings, 422% W. 46th St., New York, N.Y. 
Four series, each comprised of dramatizations of thirteen books: “One 
World,” “North American Regions,” “New Worlds A-Growin’,” and “Grow- 
ing Up” series. 33% r.p.m.—$50 per series. 78 r.p.m,—$65 per series, or $5 
per “book” (2 double-face records). Two 10” 78 r.p.m. records of Christ- 
mas carols—$4, Purchase only. Audition records sent for one week. Cata- 
logue on request. 

Harry S. Goodman, Radio Productions, 19 E. 53rd St., New York, N.Y. 
All grade levels. History; geography; Spanish. Streamlined fairy tales for 
young and old. Re-recordings from Edison's original disks of famous 
actors and statesmen used in 15-min. dramatizations. 33% r.p.m. Deposit 
of $3 per transcription; refundable on return, Catalogue. 

Henry Holt and Co., 383 Madison Ave., New York, N.Y. 
Spoken Language Series—twenty-one recorded language courses are in- 
cluded in the Holt Spoken Language Series. Sets of recordings available 
in the languages of the Far East, Near East, northern Europe, central 
Europe, and southern Europe. $50 per set, each set four hours in length on 


vinylite. 
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Institute for Democratic Education, 415 Lexington Ave., New York, N.Y. 
History, social studies, speech; Lest We Forget series (on what is Amer- 
ica). 78 and 33% r.p.m, Free loan. Also for sale, Lest We Forget—"These 
Great Americans"—7 records, $15. Catalogue. 

Linguaphone Institute, 30 Rockefeller Center, New York, N.Y. 

Language courses in virtually every language: literature, conversation, 
and refresher courses. Conversation course of 78 r.p.m. records and texts— 
$50. Social studies and speech records, including addresses by F, D. Roose- 
velt, Lincoln speeches rendered by Raymond Massey, and selections from 
Shakespeare recorded by John Gielgud, 78 r.p.m. Purchase only, Catalogue 
on request. 

National Association of Secondary-School Principals, 1201-16th St, N.W., 

Washington, D.C. 

High-school level. Social studies, science, and health classes. Recordings 
of selected radio programs from the Cavalcade of America series. Each 
record is a teaching-learning unit dramatizing a significant, authentic 
event in the life and development of America. Leading characters por- 
trayed by well-known stage and screen stars. Characters include Francis 
Scott Key, Oliver Wendell Holmes, Thomas Paine, ete, 78 r.p.m., $8 per 
set; 334 r.p.m., $6 a set. 

National Council of Teachers of English, 221 W. 68th St., Chicago, I. 

Such poets as Robert Frost and Vachel Lindsay recording their own 
poems. $1.75 per record ( Frost—$2.75 per record). History of the English 
language, including Chaucer and Shakespeare—$1.75 per record. Master- 
Pieces of Literature albums, including Basil Rathbone readings of 21 
poems—$5.90 per album. Purchase only. Catalogue on request. 

NBC Radio-Recording Division, RCA Bldg., Radio City, New York, N.Y. 
Speeches of famous personages, such as President Truman and King 
George VI of England, 83% rpm. single-face copy (15 min.) —$4.50, 78 
Epam. single-face copy (5 min.)—$2.75. Purchase only. No catalogue. 

~ oon Publishing Co., Audio-Visual Division, 353 Fourth Ave., New 
Dratnatizations from U.S. history—$2.50 per record. Readings and drama- 
tizations from a variety of famous plays, poems, and novels, including 
Tennyson, Scott, and Shakespeare—$2.50 per record. “Safety Education” 
series (primary)—$6. “Sing a Song of Friendship” series of 19 songs— 
$12. 538 r.p.m. Purchase only. Catalogue on request. 

Radio Arts Cuild, Wilmington, ni. 

English and speech records (S): derivation of English words and phrases, 


8 records—$7.50; how to speak standard American, 3 records—$7,75. 
Tunes and tales (P)—$2.50 per record. 12” vinylite records. 78 r.p.m. Pur- 
chase only, Catalogue on request. 
Radio Specialty Co., 829 N. Broadway, Milwaukee, Wis. 
Distributors for Columbia records. Considerable variety: literature, his- 
tory, French and Spanish, drama, and music. Examples: Lincoln's Gettys- 
burg Address (Charles Laughton), First Thanksgiving-(Columbia Play- 
ers), Merchant of Venice (Orson Well Mercury Theater), 
Language Course, and Columbia Histo Music; Sale only, ~~ 
RCA Victor, consult your local RCA Victor ‘dealan iia taaa onp) 
Record library for elementary schools in@ludes 21 a ‘ords, 870 
compositions, Selected and organized by, Lilla Belle Pitts, 


Music Education, Teachers College, Co! ibia. TIETEN TLM 
Tipton, Assistant Professor of Music duca iA State Nor 
versity, Contains complete teaching suggestions for classroom use of the 
several selections, Incorporates classical and modern music performed by 
outstanding symphonic instrumentalists and vocalists, $4.75 per album of 
4 records, Complete library —$98.75. 

Sound Book Press Society, Inc., P.O, Box 1495, Grand Central Station, New 

York, N.Y. 

Musical and book literature in long-playing record form—fairy tales, ad- 
venture stories, and classics, Purchase only, 

Training Aids, P.O, Box 915, Sherman Oaks, Calif, 
English, history, drama, Dramatizations of lives of famous Americans— 
$10 cach, 33% r.p.m, Purchase only. Catalogue on request. 

World Book Company, 2126 Prairie Ave., Chicago, Il. 
One set of recordings only: Sound of History, Davis—$6.50, Purchase 
only, 


Catalog of Radio Recordings, a Transcription Service for Schools, prepared by 
Gertrude G. Broderick, Radio Education Specialist; published by Federal 
Radio Education Committee with the coöperation of the Office of Education, 
Federal Security Agency, Washington, D.C. 

An outstanding and extremely useful list of recordings on conservation, 
natural resources, health, welfare, safety, literature, speech, drama, music, 
art, science, social studies, and international relations. Transcriptions avail- 
able on loan or on purchase at small cost. (Supplements produced peri- 
odically bring the user up-to-date on the latest services; they may be se- 
cured on request. ) 


See Filmstrips. 


See Records, 
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TRANSCRIPTIONS 


Acoustics for recording, 307-308 
Act Your Age, 476 
Adhesives, 76-78, 146, 535 
Administration of audio-visual materials, 
498-533 
and superinte 500-502 
and pepe pris F 
appraisal of materials, 505-516; by admin- 
istrator, 510-515; by traches 305-510 


books and periodicals on, 512 
forms for, rites 
nature of, 504-506 


planning ‘and policy techniques, 516-519 
reports to community, 5: 


se gohan of materials and equipment, 498- 


techniques for, 516-524 
Adventures in Electricity, 134 
Adventures of Junior Raindrop, 361 
Advertisements, as source of poster materials, 
118 
use of, in flat pictures, 58-59 
“Afield with ae er Mac,” 269-270 
Air-age globes, 
ake, use of ‘ides on, 336 
ates Area map projection, 183 


AM radio Doia" 

American Cra; m 

American Education Week 4 525-827 

American Men of Letters film series, 413 

American Observer, 126 

gery choice of pictures for lesson on, 
3 

Animation in piotogaphy, 359-361 


Architecture, radio on art in, 434 
Area graphs, 105-106 
Arithmetic, sound films on, 365-366 


Arnspiger, Varney C., 387 


d ' 
Art broadcast, 259-261 rd 
Art exhibit, tackboard, 146 ye 
Artistic expression, ` n ta 
Atom, explanation ol iagrams, 96 
by recordings, ait 2 E 
Attendance a; a ped 
Attitudes, and perception, 24-26 
Kootiooa], Ti 


Azimuth map pN Min 181 
Bar graphs, 103-104 
l, R. er ig n. 


Barlow, 
paraw, ee e 182, 134 
Selene Effie G,, 286-287 


Bell, Alexander Graham, 280 

Bernhardt, Lr em + added 

io! as su idden drawin; 
ga hod, 45-16; of microprojection, 34! vs 
eap m 216 


case example, 487-495 
Bird life, use of, in flat pictures, 59-60, 72- 
73 


Bibop Hae pes Great Britain, 232-233 
Black! , sea Chalkboard 
“Blind Men and the Elephant, The,” 196- 


ion, 19-20 


source list, 535 
Boards of education, 239-240, 499-500 
Borders [or dat pietros 148, 153 
flat pictures, 75 


Life, 92 
Brlliance’ of image in 
Bristol board, 76, 101, 
Broadcasting, see Tadic; Television 
Brooker, Floyde, 1 
Brooks, Mary Taher, 333 


ion, 322-323 


Buck, Pearl, 285 
Building committee, 517-518, 522 
Bulletin Board Sis, 146 
Bulletin boards, 58, 74, 77, 140 
use of, 81-84, 226 
See also Tackboards 
“Buster Brown,” 128 
Buswell, Guy T., 86 
Butterflies, 


Campaigns, use of posters in, 117-118 
Captions, filmstrip, 328-329 
P Cardboard, 76, 85, 101, 145, 535 
„ Cartoons, 120-126 
chalkboard, 46-48 
characteristics, 121 
defined, 120-121 
origin, 121-122 
pupil-made, 125-126 
selection and evaluation, 122-124 
sources, 126 
use in instruction, 124-126 
Case examples of use of audio-visual mate- 
rials, 453-497 
biology, 487-495 
citizenship, 471-478 
French, 
language arts ( or rif 460-471 
social studies (pets), 454-460 
Cell, photoelectric, 352, 353 
Conger 339-340 
Cell, The, 358 


use of, 41 
Chalkboard, 37-57, 74, 267 


lettering, 41-42 
nn grid, 44; hidden drawing, 45-46; 
ern, 42-44, 173-174; projection, 44- 


; template, 44 


Charts—( Continued ) 
materials for, 100-101 
pupil-made, 100-101 
relationship, 93 
sources, 99-100, 545-546 


tree, 95 
uses, 92-93, 216, 491 
Chéret, Jules, 110 
Children of China, 409-410 
Children of Holland, 357 
Chile, attitudes toward, and sound film, 27 
Choral reading, 286-287 
Churchill, Winston, 134, 284 
Circle graphs, 104-105 
Citizenship, case example, 471-478 
Civics, tackboard display on, 148 
Classics Illustrated, 134 
Cleveland Radio Plan, 275 
Cleveland Youth Museum, 213 
Colliers, 121 
Color, in displays and exhibits, 84, 224 
in flat pictures, 67-69, 74-75, 84 
in maps and globes, 161, 164, 175-176, 
178-179 
in models, 204 
in posters, 114 
Color slides, 172, 334 
Color wheel, 224 
Columbia Broadcasting System, 254-255 
Comic Cavalcade, 134 
Comics, 126-134 
circulation, 127, 129 
definition and characteristics, 127 
origin, 127-129 
sources, 132-134, 546-547 
State Department use of, 132-134 
use in instruction, 129-131; studies of, 
131-192 
Communication media, and changing school 


lation, 4-7 
trends, 1-4 
Community, and the learner, 232-233 
reporting to, 524-530 
resources of, and television programs, 438- 
437 


Community study, 231-252 
and learners, 25-299 
defined, 233-236 
evaluation, 249-250 


scope, 
of community resources, 240-244 
cra res haa 24-49 
Composition, in flat patars, 67 
in posters, 113-11 


i tt, Francis, 387, 389 

ing systems for projectors, 823 

er, {3 = 

ell board, 101 

net Films, 390 

Costello, Frank, 423-424 

Cradle mounting for globes, 165-166 
Crayons, 259 

Creative experience, 117 

Culminative display, tackboard, 152-153 
Current Events, 136 

Current events, telecasts of, 434, 439-440 
rricula, changing, 8-11 

Curriculum committee, 518-519 
Cutaway models, 202 

Cutouts, 120 


Dale, Edgar, 207-208 
Dali, Salvador, 65 
ee] Boone, 350-351 
Copperfield, 382 

Davis, rena 
= Democracy, 405 
Description, verbal, 16-18, 51-52 
Desert Nomads, 357, 412, 415 
ere, o 

veloping Friendships, 478 
Boveloping R sibility, 478 
Diagrams, 9 

defined, 96 

sources of, 99 

use of, 97-98 
Digestion of Foods, 400-401 
cst cise graphy, 856-957 

ect ography, 
Directcr, audiorik 522-524 
Dirks, Rudolph, 128 
Discussionstrip, 312 
Disk recorders, 297. 


Earthworms, case example, 487-495 
Eisen, Edna E., 176 ‘ 
Eisenhower, Dwight D., 284 
Electrons, 42 
Empire School Broadcast Service, 254 
Encyclopædia Britannica, 16 
Encyclopædia Britannica Films, Inc., 890 
Engel, Harold, 273, 274 
English, sound films in, 369-370, 383 
English classes, use of objects in, 207 
use of recordings in, 285-286 
Enrollment, school, 5 
Entertainment films, 882-384 
Equal area projection, 181, 183 
Erasers, chalkboard, 39, 43 
Erosion, tackboard display on, 152-158 
Exhibits, see Displays and exhibits 
Experience, and creative expression, 80-31 
and reading, 28-30 
and understanding, 16-18 
concrete, in learning, 197-198 
creative, 117 
, 196-197, 198-200 
E: drawing, rie 
E: jon, artistic, 31 
p ere 80-31 
Eye, analogy with television, 427-429 


Farmer-Fishermen of Norway, 357 
Farmers of India, 857, 398-399 
Feltboard, 104, 142 
Field trip, see Community study 
File, re | 816 
slides, 333 
Films, see Sound films 
P care 
Fil , 26, 
application O pd 
characteristics, Instructional, 317-319; 
ysical, 315-317 


use, 324-390 
Firestone Memorial Library, 211 
Flaherty, Robert, 377-378 587 


j 


di 
s; 


iH 
H 
f 


Baldi 
3 ie 
si 

i 
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Globes, 157-167 
accuracies and inaccuracies, 159-160 
air-ago, 165 


g 
selection, 174-176 
types of, 162-165 
use in instruction, 183-191; intermediate 


pm 187-190; secondary school, 190 


Gos, map, 160, 162, 174 
in community study, 251 


and physiology, fims on, 971-972, 


Heart, W. R., 127-198 
Henry VIII, 382, 383 


Human and Vocal Cord, The, 357 
Hutton, Gruber, 424 


Image, brilliance of, in projection, 322-028 
Í ble Map, 162 
India ink, 101 


} Jane State College television programas, #01, 


Irish Children, 357 
Island Nation, 357 


|, New York, 128 


“Katzenjammer ” 18 
Keppler, Joseph, 121 
Kine-photography, 440 

” Howard L, 18-19 
cep 

Kinscella, Gertrude, 271 
Knowlton, Daniel C., 585, 356, 555, 440 


i 


La Familia Sanches, 486 


Lambert projections, 183 
a arts, and radio broadcasts, 271- 


and tackboard, 150 
case — (Longfellow), 460-471; 
French, 478-487 


F 


i 
i 


È 
i 
F 
ë 


i 

atc? 
i 
H 
l 


f Hih 
n 
i 

j 


eee eee e oe 
Magazines, 1-2 


Fm cop aah pe cag gga! 


9, 157-158, 167-170, 471 
45, 55, 175 
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M.: (Continued) 
ics, 159-161, 177-179 
59 


slated wall outline, 172-173 


, 167 

oct, 73-174 

io emcopta, 108-170, 190 

types 167-17 . 

use in instruction, 183-191; intermediate 
pades, 1587-190; secondary school, 190- 


Models—( Continued) 
=a" of, a 
wide a of, 221 
with removable parts, 204 
Modern languages, case example (French ), 
47 


Modern School Looks at Television, The 
447 


Modern Weather, 411 
Mold and Yeast, 358 
Mosquito, 358 
Moss, F. K., 178 
Motion, illusion of, 852 
in flat pictures, 62-64 
Motion pictures, see Sound films 
Motivation, and cartoons, 124-125 


and posters, 116 
ms, 262-263 


and radio 
displays, 146-149 
Mount Palomar, 65 
Mounting for flat pictures, 74-79, 85 
536 


aT 
floating, 77-78 


, 76-77 
Mountings, , 165-167, 174 
rd R., 284 n, 
Museums, use of dioramas by, 215 
Musio, 42, 434 
sound films on, 373-374, 883 
Music Educators National Conference, 485 


Nanook of the North, 378 

Nast, Thomas, 121 

National Broadcasting Company, 254-255 

National C of Parents and Teachers, 
oe 

National Council for the Social Studies, 383 

Sea ogm of Teachers of English, 


Natural science, sound films on, 367-308 
Near Home, 242-235 
Nervous System, 361 


Networks, radio, 254-255, 273-274 
Neurath, Otto, 107-108 


Phebe we mes Sam 101, 535 
Peattio, 183 

Pedestal mounting, globes, 165, 100 
Poi, Mario, 470 


Pictorial figures, 103, 105 
principles of, 107-109 
source list, 547 
Pictorial maps, 185-186 
Pictorial statistics, 107-109 
Picture Stories American History, 134 
Picture Stories the Bible, 134 
Picture track, sound films, 350-352 
Picture tube, television, 427 ff., 442 
Pictures, see Flat aot 


Pounce system, see Pattern method 
in recording, 
eon“ N.J., Firestone Memorial Library, 
Printed word, af, 00 
Printing, 
we 
Profeted mapa 171178 =a 
535; brilliance and, cooling 
329, 923-124, selection, 
1-322, source let, 547. thread- 
br sarah advantages and limits 
tina, 940-241, characteristics of, 338- 
S90, source list, 548 
overhead, 172, 655 
overhead transparency, 141-343, collo. 
phane roll for, S42; source list, 545; we 
of overlays with, 42-343 
sound Alm, 355-356; source list, 545-549 
See alo M 3 Stercograph 
EA 160-161 
cni tse dieeatien, 15 
azinmihal, 181 


f 


i Projections—( Continued) 


equal area, 181, 183 
evaluating, 179-183; grid projection 
of, 179-182 
Lambert, 183 
Mercator, 160-161 
minimum error, 182-183 
“Public Health,” 439-440 
Pulitzer, Joseph, 127-128 
Punch system, see Pattern method 
Pygmies of Africa, 357 


Radio, 253-279 

broadcasts, characteristics of, 255-261; on 

art, 259-261 

educational, 254-255, 277 n, 

evaluation of, 276-278 

in teaching German, 485-486 

local school facilities, 275-276 

receiver, selection of, 273-275 

school programs, 261-273; effective listen- 
ing, 267; environment, 268; follow- 
up activities, 268-273; motivation, 262- 

; removal of barriers, 264-266 

sets and listeners in the U.S,, 2, 253 

stations, see Stations 

teacher's handbook for lesson, 257 
Rathbone, Basil, 285 n, 
in Plants and Animals, 358 
Reading, choral, 286-287 
understanding in, 28-30 
Reading interest, 888-390 
Readin 


» 168-170, 190 


Reminders, posters as, 116-117 
Retinal impression, persistence of, 352, 429 
River, The, 378 

Robinson, Arthur, 178, 179-182 
Robinson Crusoe, 134 

Rocky Mountains Radio Council, 254 
Romeo and Juliet, 382 

Romulo, Carlos, 285 

Roosevelt, Franklin D., 123, 284 
Rotha, Paul, 378-379 

Rubber cement, 76-77 

Rulon, Phillip J., 387 


Safranski, Tina, 218 

St. Louis, Mo,, radio broadcasts, 256-259 
Sargent, Theodore, 844-345 

Saturday Evening Post, 121 

Saxe, John Godfrey, 196-197 

Schaffer, Laurence W., 122 

Scholastic Magazine, 126 

“School Is Fun,” 440 

School librarians and audio-visual materials, 


503 
Schools, changing curricula, 8-11 
changing population, 4-7 
“reading,” 6 
Séhwralbash, James, 82 
Science teaching, cartoons in, 125 
microprojector in, 344-345 
objects in, 206 
projection cell in, 339-340 
radio programs in, 256-259, 270-271 
sound films in, 358, 360, 367-968, 374- 
375, 418-419 
still ures in, 312-313 
tack in, 148 
Scotch tape, 77, 85 
Seaton, Helen, 514 n. 
Sensitivity of Plants, 358 
Sensory ex 196-197, 198-200 
Shading, chalkboard, 40 
Simple Machines, 403 
16 mm. films, see Sound films 
Slap board, see Feltboard 
Slate, see 
Slated outline globes, 164-165 
Slated wall outline map, 172-173 
Slide Rule—Multiplication and Division, 
The, 327 
Slides, 330 ff. 
characteristics of, 390-334 
color, 172, 334 
filing case for, 333 
map, 171-172 


fad 
and 
nd 


ound 


and 
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sification, 361 


ipp lementary tei 


al problems, 312 
al studies, and chalkboard, 43, 52 


changing curricula, 8-9 


ind community study, 238 


objects, 206-20 
posters, 119 
tackboards, 149 


ets, case example, 454-460 

sound films in, 868-369, 375-876, 383, 
414-418 

lid figure graphs, 106-107 

6s, W. W. D., 131, 132 


films, 3, 26, 27, 349-492 
inistration, 511-512, 520 


merican Education Week, 526-527 


science, 418-419 
social studies, 414-418 


ind vocabulary, 401-404 

basic teaching films, 362-377; high-school, 
369-377; intermediate, 865-369; pri- 
€ mary, 364-365 


examples, see Case examples 
iption of, 350-355 
mentary, 377-380 
inment, 382-384 


selection guide, 395-396 


thmetic, 365-366 
e track, 350-352 
ew, 395-396 


ectors, see Projectors 
"T.A, Meetings, 528 


on of, 390-896 
track, 352-354 

e list, 538-545 

ored, 380-382 

aching, 377-384 
sed, 440-442 i 


in instruction, 356-361, 396-414 


flues, 384-390 


filmstrips, 316-317 
d track, 352-354 
t Cadets, 253 


4 mens, 207-208 


Sn, 


ns 
g 


J 


tistics 


Maynard A., 441-442 
sound films on, 376-377 
Il pens, 101 


msored films, 880-382 
S eports, 528-599 
e “partment, 132 


radio, KDKA (Pittsburgh), 254 
(Univ, of Minnesota ), 254 

(Wisconsin), 254, 291 

isconsin ), 254, 291 

New Albany, Ind. ), 275-276 

(Ames, Towa), 431, 441 

(Detroit), 954 

» Pictorial, 107-109 


Status survey, 518 

Steele, Mary Dale, 270-271 

Stencils, chalkboard, 44 n. 

map, 173-174 

Stereographs, 87-88 

Stereoprojector, 345-346 

Sternig, John, 200, 529 n, 

Still projection, 812-348 
See also individual projectors 

Still scenes, 62 

Story of Dr. Jenner, 382 

Stream chart, 95 

Strip films, see Filmstri 

Study displays, see Tackboards 

Sullivan, Beryl, 181 

Super, Ada M., 266-267 

Superintendent, and audio-visual materials, 
500-502, 529 

Suspension mounting for globes, 165, 166- 
167 


Swinnerton, James, 128 
Symbols, in cartoons, 123 
in maps and globes, 161 


Tabular chart, 95-96 
Tackboards, 81, 138-156 
arranging, 145-146 
art exhibit, 146 
book, 148, 153 
cumulative, 152-153 
defined, 139 
displays, responsibility for, 142-146 
rect 53-154 
function, 139-140, 146-153 
selection and location, 140-142 
supplies, 145 
use in instruction, 146-153 
work-type, 149-151 
Taft-Hartley Act, 131 
Tale of Two Cities, A, 134 
Tape, gummed, 77, 85, 100-101 
Tape recorders, 300-305, 486-487 
in forei apa study, 304 
in shorthand classes, 302 
source list, ad a 
splicing, 301, 
Tape recta 256-257, 282 
Teacher-director, 520-522 z 
Teaching, and audio-visual education, 
34 


ae A riot 
See also inistra 
Teaching Film Custodians (TFC), 383-384 
Teaching materials, selection of, 454 
Television, 3, 253, 423-452 
analogy with eye, 427-429 
and school youth, 425 a 563 


education programs, sources 0 


Television—( Continued ) 
future, 447-450 
in the school, 432-440 
kine-photography, 440 
mechanics of, 427-481 
programs, community resources and, 436- 
38; current events, 439-440; school- 
planned, 435-436; selection and use of, 
442-447 
techniques of selecting sets, 444-445 
transitional stage, 425-427 
use in instruction, 431-442 
Templates, chalkboard, 44 
Terrain maps, 168-170 
Texas School of the Air, 254 
Textbooks, 9, 11 
Theory of Flight, The, 360, 361 
There Are No Master Races, 134 
They Got No Blame, 184 
Thinking and erception, 20-24 
Thorndike, Robert L., 131-182 
Thralls, Zoe A., 183 
Three-dimensional materials, 195-230 
and physical senses, 195-200 
classroom use, 213-220 
dioramas, 211-213 
maps, 168-170 
mock-ups, 208-211 
models, see Models 
objects, see Objects 
selection, 214-216 
Specimens, 207-208 
tackboard, 146-148 
use, in displays and exhibits, 148, 220- 
227; in instruction, 213-220 
Three Musketeers, The, 134 
Thumbtacks, 77, 142 
Tilton, J. Warren, < , 386, 388, 389 
Tinker, Miles A,, 224 
Transcriptions, see Recordings and transcrip- 
ns 


tio 
Treeperent slides, a Slides Menem 
rai tion, teaching of, and chalkboard, 
"30-5 : 


and community study, 240 
and flat pictures, 58 
Travel posters, 118 
Tree chart, 95 
True Comics, 134 
Twain Shall Meet, The, 134 
Tweed Ring, 121 


Understanding, the basis of thinking, 23-24 
Une Famille Bretonne, 486 

Unesco, 134 

United Nations, 148 


U.S. Geological Survey, 169, 190 
U.S. Office of Education, 284, 291 


Van Gogh, Vincent, 69 

Vandermeer, A. W., 326 

Visual-Cast, 341 

Vocabulary, and use of sound films, 401-404 
Voices of Yesterday, 292 n. 

Vu-Graph, 341 


Wall maps, see Maps 

Watson, George, 255 

Watt, R. H., 377 

Wax, 146 

Weather reports, 433 

Weber, E. K., 265-266 

Weber, J. J., 387 

Weekly Reader, 126 

Western Electric Company, 134 

Westinghouse, George, 134 

Wheatstone, Charles, 87 

Wheels A-Rollin’, 58 

Whitefish Bay, Wis., building committee, 
517 


Whittemore, Kathryn T., 183, 185 

“Wilbur, the Sleepy Little Ghost,” 259-26] 

Willett, Letitia, 425 

Willis, Frederic, 255 

Willkie, Wendell, 284 

Wilmette, Ill., 144 

Wire recorders, 299-300, 486-487 
source list, 549 

Wisconsin, building committees, 517-518 
curriculum bulletin, 478, 487 
educational films, 3 
Madison community study, 239-243 
University of, 82, 179 

Wisconsin School of the Air, 254, 255, 269- 

270, 291 

Wise, Harry A., 385, 386 

Wittich, Walter A., 363, 384-385 

Witty, Paul A., 425 

Wonder Woman, 132 

Wood, Ben D., 385-386, 388-389 

Work of Kidneys, 361 

Workbooks, comic, 129-131 

World, New York, 128 

World War I, 110-111 

World War II, 8-9, 88, 111, 165, 283-284, 

318, 341 
World's Fairs, 211-212, 221 


Yale Chronicles of America, The, 386 
“Yellow Kid, The,” 128 

You and Your Friends, 478 

“You Are There!” 440 
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